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No doubt about it — 
“Crushed-Flex” is a superb 
new leather. And when 
Douglas’ imaginative designers 
and skilled craftsmen get 

hold of such a leather 

you can bet the 

result will be fine footwear. 
That’s exactly the phrase — 


“fine footwear’ — when 


No. G3620 — three- 
eyelet moccasin-toe 
blucher in soft new 
“Crushed-F lex” leather. 
Long-wearing nuclear 
sole, rubber heel. 


you're talking about the 
distinctive new “Crushed-Flex” 
series, featuring shoes that 
are wonderfully soft and 
comfortable, surprisingly 
durable, remarkably 
handsome. Visit your 
near-by Douglas dealer and 
see and try a pair or more; then 


you'll know what we mean. 


auf} te year $geos to $4 425 most styles 
of ine 


sheemahing W. L, Douglas Shoe Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 
A subsidiary of General Shoe Corpurzation 
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you’re that person, here’s something that will 
IF interest you. 

Not a magic formula—not a get-rich-quick scheme— 
but something more substantial, more practical. 


Of course, you need something more than just the de- 
sire to be an accountant. You’ve got to pay the price— 
be willing to study earnestly, thoroughly. 


Still, wouldn’t it be worth your while to sacrifice some 
of your leisure in favor of interesting home study—over a 
comparatively brief period? Always provided that the re- 
wards were good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000 and up! 

An accountant’s duties are interesting, varied and of 
real worth to his employers. He has standing! 

Do you feel that such things aren’t for you? Well, don’t 
be too sure. Very possibly they can be! 

Why not, like so many before you, investigate LaSalle’s 
Problem Method of training for an accounting position? 
~ Just suppose you were permitted to work in an ac- 
counting firm under the personal supervision of an ex- 
pert accountant. Suppose, with his aid, you studied ac- 
counting principles and solved problems day by day—easy 
ones at first—then more difficult ones. If you could do 
this—and could turn to him for advice as the problems be- 
came complex—soon you’d master them all. 

That’s the training you follow in principle 
under the LaSalle Problem Method. You 
cover accounting from Basie Accounting 
right through Accounting Systems and 


Over 4,200 Certified 


Public Accountants among 
LaSalle alumni 


Income Tax Procedure. As you go along, you absorb the 
principles of General Accounting, Auditing and Basic 
Cost Accounting. Then you may choose Commercial 
Accounting, Industrial Accounting or Public Account- 
ing and prepare for the C.P.A. examinations. 

Your progress is as speedy as you care to make it— 
depending on your own eagerness to learn and the time 
you spend in study. 


Will recognition come? The only answer, as you know, . 


is that success does come to the man who is really trained. 
It’s possible your employers will notice your improve- 
ment in a very few weeks or months. Indeed, many 
LaSalle graduates have paid for their training—with in- 
creased earnings—before they have completed it! For 
accountants, who are trained in organization and manage- 
ment, are the executives of the future. 

Send today for Free Book, 
"Accountancy, The Profession That Pays” 
For your own good get all the facts about this com- 
pletely new and modern accounting training. Write 
for free book “Accountancy, The Profession That 
Pays,” which will prove that accounting offers brilliant 
futures to those who aren’t afraid of serious home 
study, and will show the wide range of 
opportunities that exist today. No cost 
or obligation. If you want a position of 
higher income, greater prestige, MAIL 

Tue Coupon Now! 


Member, National Home Study Council 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 1O306HA Chicago 5, Ill. 


I want to be an accountant. Send me without obligation, Free Book, ‘‘Accountancy, 
The Profession That Pays.” 
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WE you buy your next battery, 
it will pay you to choose care- 
fully because ‘all batteries are not 
alike. Some last much longer than 
others, give far more dependable 
service, and thus save you money. 


Patented materials and processes 
account for vast differences between 
batteries. For example, the Exide 
you buy today stands high above 
others because of the company’s 
great backlog of patented develop- 
ments—221 of these patents are now 
in force. Outstanding among them is 
a means of greatly extending battery 
life and improving performance 
through the use of new types of 
alloys that include silver. 


When you buy your next battery, 
insist upon an Exide—there are 221 
reasons why you should. Get the 
advantage of these new alloys as 
well as many ‘other improvements 
evidenced by 221 current patents 
and 68 years of battery building 
experience. 


You can buy an Exide that’s guar- 
anteed nationwide for as long as 
4 years. You are assured new, vital 
freshness, either with a Dry Charged 
battery (filled by your dealer) or 
Wet (filled at the factory), 


Your Exide dealer is listed in the 
“Yellow Pages.’ He offers you exper- 
tenced battery service—right in your 


neighborhood. 
Exide prices are as low as $1 1.95 exch. 
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~ BRowninG Automatio-S 4 


The one gun held in highest esteem by shooters in all walks of life... 
a reputation earned through unfailing service . . . for generations. 


Today’s models, in both 12 and 16 gauge, Standard or Lightweight, 


Automatic-5 possess these Browning features: 


from $1215° 
Exclusive speed loading—95 shells in 6 seconds—right or left 
hand, even with gloves. No button to manipulate. Unnecessary 
to put the first shel] into the ejection port. 

5 shots as fast as you can pull the trigger. Easily adapted to 
3 shots whenever required. 


Extra safety of a magazine cutofl. You can remove, at any time, 
the shell from the chamber and /uck the remaining cartridges in 
the magazine. 


Made to endure! Precision machined parts . . . personalized 
hand-fitting, hand-finishing, hand-engraving. 


See the Aristocrat of Automatic Shotguns. . . be your own judge. 
i 


You BROWNING Dealer 


- fa < . - . . * = . 
For the names of Browning Dealers | For descriptive literarure, write Browning Arms Co., Dept. B2, St. Louis 3, Mo, 
nearest you, phone Western Union eee Please specify literature desired. “Automatic-5 Shotguns”, “Double Automatic Shotyuns”, 
5 a 


and ask for Operator 25. “Superposed Shotguns”, "Shotgun Luggage Cases”, ".22 Automatic Rifles”, “Automatic Pistols”. 
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poke the Yankees have a tradition 
for winning teams, that’s how 
Notre Dame has a tradition for 
winning quarterbacks. But such a 
reputation is not without its price. 
See and read what All-America can- 
didate Paul Hornung goes through 
as he leads the Irish into another 
tough season. It’s all in “Tradition 
Weighs Heavy On The Notre Dame 
QB”... First they laughed at him, 
and then they ignored him. But the 
supposed bum fooled them all. 
That's Hurricane Jackson, the No. 
1 contender to the heavyweight 
crown. Read his story in “The Hur- 
ricane Was No Fraud.” 


Jackie Robinson, who has been in 
a few of them, says “You Play 
Bolder In The Series.” He tells 
about the gambles you haye to take, 
the toughness you haye to bring 
with you, the quick thinking you 
must have to win in the brief but 
dynamic autumn clash of titans. 
And, as Jackie will, he gives an 
honest account of some of the blis- 
tering battles that haye come up in 
Series play before. It’s all a base- 
ball fan’s dream of behind-the- 


scenes reporting. 


n another I-was-there report, Bob 

Mathias tells “What It’s Like To 
Go To The Olympics’—the sou- 
venir-hunting, meeting the Rus- 
sians, competing against the best 
there is in the world, winning a 
gold medal . . . For the football 
fan, there’s the detailed account of 
what it’s like to be a “Scholarship 
Football Man” at a big-time school; 
a profile on Ollie Matson, who many 
people think is the best player in 
the NFL; and a photo spread on the 
colorful Baltimore Colts. Our Spe- 
cial for November is Bud Wilkin- 
son of Oklahoma, football’s most 
successful coach. 


MORE ON STANFORD CREW 


As a member of the athletic de- 
partment, I certainly want to say I 
enjoyed the fine article written on 
Stanford’s crew. It was a_ well- 
deserved tribute to some very fine 
men, 

However, the author took some 
liberties with our athletic program 
which I should like to correct. It was 
mentioned that members of the crew 
weren’t granted the easier classroom 
schedules permitted other athletes, 
and that heavy study requirements 
were never imposed on Stanford 
athletes, aside from crew members. 
This is a completely false statement. 

Of 79 students listed on our 1955 
Stanford football roster, 18 were 
engineering majors, 13 economics 
majors, ten pre-med, six physical edu- 
cation, five law, four history, three 
education, two sociology, two social 
sciences, two geology, two dentistry, 
two philosophy, one oceanography, 
one radio and television, one archi- 
tecture, one international relations, 
one art, one chemistry, one geophysics, 
one political science and one biologi- 
cal science. The athletic department 
has never attempted to influence our 
academic departments to set up easy 
classroom schedules. If we were to 
try, I'm certain we would be fired 
immediately. In fact, one of our first- 
string tackles last year, because of 
engineering labs, was unable to at- 
tend fall football practice two days 
out of the five each week during the 
varsity football season. This has hap- 
pened often with men taking engineer- 
ing and pre-med courses. 

Stanford, Calif. JosepH H. Ruerz 
Assistant Director 
of Football 


SO ABE’S A PROMOTER! 


I’ve come to the conclusion that Abe 
Saperstein should stick to basketball 
after reading his “They Don’t Know 
How To Promote Any More!” I’m a 
real baseball fan, and I follow up all 
the arguments about “what’s wrong 
with the game.” There is nothing 
wrong with it. It’s the same terrific, 
scientific game it has always been. It 
has a dignity no other sport possesses. 
Saperstein and others want to make 
a three-ring circus out of this great 
sport. 

When I stand up in Section 25 for 
the National Anthem and then look 
for some action, I want to see Kuenn 
and Maxwell come charging out of 
the dugout, not some European bicycle 


act. 
Windsor, Ont. Marvin RicHMAN 
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Let’s have a “Hip, hip” and a “Go, 
man, go” for Abe Saperstein, whose 
brilliant diagnosis of the trouble with 
baseball will undoubtedly be com- 
pletely ignored by the powers that be. 

Baseball’s a dying game. It stands 
still while footballl and basketball 
keep growing with our population and 
leisure time increases. 
Los Angeles, Calif, A. H. Rorman 

I have to admit I agree with Abe. 
His ideas have been doing okay with 
the Harlem Globetrotters, and many 
of them, it seems, would be the an- 
swer to sagging baseball attendance. 
In fact, a couple of his suggestions 
are already in use here on the Coast. 
The Hollywood Stars have a small 
Dixieland band to play between in- 
nings, and the Los Angeles Angels 
have the TV commentary broadcast 
over the park’s public address system. 
We need more of Abe's ideas. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Davin A. HEIER 


ARCHIE CALLS NOTHING 


In sports there is such a thing as 
confidence, which helps win contests, 
and over-confidence, which helps mess 
them up. In the article, “Archie Calls 
the Shots,” Al Silverman seems to 
think that Moore has the best chance 
to capture the vacant heavyweight 
title. I think he is all wrong. Archie 
is loaded with over-confidence, and it 
is going to mess him up a little. Sure, 
he’s one of the two men to put Rocky 
Marciano down, but that doesn’t make 
him the best. The other man who sat 
Rocky down was Jersey Joe Walcott, 
but did he take over the title after 
doing it? I'm putting my money on 
Hurricane Jackson, the next heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 
Muskegan, Mich. FRANK TuRcO 


WHO’S PUSHING? 


In your article about Ford Frick, 
you said, “Kids are playing baseball 
only when pushed into it by big busi- 
nesses such as Coca-Cola . . .” This 
is a nasty reference to Little League, 
PONY League and Babe Ruth League 
baseball, and it’s certainly not true. I 
don’t believe there is a player in our 
PONY League here in Mt. Lebanon 
who is playing because he was pushed 
into it by the Lions Club or Ideal 
Sports Shop, etc. We’re playing be- 
cause we want to. If you take such an 
attitude toward organized baseball 
for boys, you are doing your part to 
kill the game. 


Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Skip Livincston 
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Sweetest sight 


For a 3-in-1 rifle that shoots as fast as you can pull the trigger, you can’t 

beat the Savage Model 6 Deluxe. Operates as an auto-loader with .22 long 

rifle cartridges. May be used as bolt action repeater or single shot with 

short, long or long rifle cartridges. Features a large capacity tubular magazine... 


b . holds 15 long rifles, 17 longs and 22 shorts. $39.95. 
this side 


All Savage Deluxe .22’s feature Monte Carlo stocks with cheek pieces and raised 


of the ta rget comb for either iron sight or ’scope shooting. All Savage and Stevens 


and 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


5 ha” Shor uly fe fee S Chicopee Falls 54, Mass. SAVAGE « STEVENS » FOX FIREARMS 


+22’s (except Model 15) have grooved receivers for instant ’scope 
mounting. Savage Model 4 Deluxe bolt action clip magazine, $29.50. 
Savage Model 5 Deluxe bolt action tubular magazine, $33.50. 

See them at your dealer’s now. 


There is a complete line of Savage, Stevens 


and Fox shotguns and rifles for every 
shooter and every kind of shooting. 
Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog, avage Va 


Savage Arms Corporation, TRADEMARK 


STEVENS MODEL 87 (shown). 
Walnut finish stock with distinctive 

black tip fore-end. Operates as an auto-loader 
with .22 long rifle cartridges. May be used 
as bolt action repeater or single shot 

rifle with short, long or long rifle cartridges. 


Also Model 85 clip magazine auto- 
loader... Model 84 clip magazine and 
Model 86 tubular magazine bolt 

action repeaters. Priced from $26.75. 


SAVAGE MODEL 29. The .22 with the short slide action. A flick of the wrist ejects 
and loads cartridges smoothly without disturbing aim or rifle position... 
one-piece bolt—removable without tools... single take-down screw... walnut 
Stock... extra long slide handle for firm grip. $44.95. 


STEVENS MODEL 15, Single shot, bolt action rifle. Hand-cocking action, 
independent of bolt, provides maximum safety. Well proportioned 
stock with black tip fore-end...24" barrel... gold bead front sight and 
open rear sight with elevator. A favorite ‘‘first rifle’’ 

for the young shooter...safest a boy can own. $14.95, 
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REGGIE DOMBECK 
Northwestern University 


The Ballplayer And The Movie Star 


“The saddest day I’ve had in base- 
ball was when Betty Robinson was 
traded to Kansas City.” This was Mrs. 
Andy Carey speaking, and she was 
referring to the deal which sent Eddie 
Robinson to the Athletics early this 
year. “You see, Betty Robinson and 
Johnny Kucks’ wife, Barbara, and I 
were close friends and it was a big 
disappointment when Betty left. But 
that’s baseball, I guess.” 

As every movie fan and most base- 
ball fans know, Mrs. Andy Carey is 
the former Lucy Marlowe, a young 
lady who has a bright future in 
Hollywood. The other day we paid 
a visit to Mrs. Carey at the Concourse 
Plaza Hotel, just a couple of blocks 
from Yankee Stadium, where she and 
Andy have an apartment. We learned 
that, although her film career has 
been temporarily interrupted as she 
awaits the arrival of their first child, 
she plans to go back eventually to 
making pictures. “Andy wants me to 
go on with my career, and as long as 
it doesn’t interfere with our life to- 
gether, I will. Right now, though, I’m 
waiting for the baby to be born and, 
of course, trying to root the Yankees 
in,” 

We mentioned that we had often 
heard that Andy was one of the big- 
gest eaters in baseball. “That used to 
be true,” Lucy told us, “but after he 
met me, he seemed to lose his ap- 
petite. Other interests, I guess. He can 
still put away a big meal, but nothing 
like he used to. Our apartment here 
in the hotel includes a kitchen, so I 
cook dinner every night when the ball 
club is home. I’ve been cooking ever 
since I was a young girl, and, luckily, 
Andy thinks I’m pretty good at it. He 
likes steaks and chops best, but I like 
to experiment, and when I serve him a 
casserole or some other fancy dish, 
he seems to go for that, too. I look 
on cooking now as my business and 
movies as my hobby.” 
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By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 


The Careys are both natives of 
California, Andy coming from Oak- 
land and Lucy from Los Angeles. 
They met when Andy came backstage 
at the Pasadena Playhouse in Febru- 
ary, 1954, and was introduced to Lucy 
by a mutual friend. Being a discerning 
young man, Andy was immediately 
interested in the pretty actress and 
they carried on a cross-country corre- 
spondence while he played with the 
Yankees that summer. After the sea- 
son, they picked up where they had 
left off, and they decided to be married 
after the 55 World Series. (It’s for- 
tunate for Andy that he’s not that slow 
on the bases.) Two days after Johnny 
Podres sank the Yankees last October, 
the Careys were married. They settled 
for a trip to Japan with the ball club 
as their honeymoon. The Eddie Robin- 
sons and the Johnny Kucks were mar- 
ried on the same day, and that was the 
beginning of what Lucy calls “The 
Three Musketeers.” 

“I left Japan a week before the rest 
of the party,” Lucy told us, “to be in 
Hollywood for the start of my latest 
movie. It’s called He Laughed Last, 
and it stars Frankie Laine. When the 
picture was finished, I drove to St. 
Petersburg with Andy. So this is my 
first year in baseball. I go to all the 
games at the Stadium, and I’m pick- 
ing up the fine points, thanks to Bar- 
bara Kucks. Before she married 
Johnny, Barbara was a Dodger fan, 
and I guess you know Dodger fans 
really know their baseball.” 


All-America Baby-Sitter 


Jim Parker, Ohio State’s huge and 
astonishingly mobile All-America 
guard, is the apple of coach Woody 
Hayes’ eye. Quite understandable, you 
might think, reflecting on Parker’s 
ferocious linebacking feats and his 
Sherman-tank eruptions through the 
enemy line to open up holes for Buck- 
eye ball-carriers. But, although Woody 


takes second place to none in admir- 
ing Jim’s line play, he has still another 
reason for regarding his star guard 
with affection. When Woody and Mrs. 
Hayes go out for the evening, Jim is 
their baby-sitter. “And believe me,” 
Woody says with a broad wink, “when 
you leave the kids with Jim, you don’t 
have to worry about anything happen- 
ing to them. I feel sorry for any- 
body who might take the misguided 
notion to try to break into a house 
guarded by Jim Parker.” 


Northwestern's Green-eyed Beauty 


Candidate No. 2 in our Campus 
Queen Contest is Reggie Dombeck, a 
lovely, green-eyed senior in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts at Northwestern. 
A psychology major there, Reggie al 
ready had amassed a bundle of 4 
awards before Sport caught: un “a Ay 
her. Under the theory that vO Ut 
never have enough of a good ¥ ed 
we decided our readers should 4% 
look at her, too. Last fall, Reggie .? 
selected Northwestern’s Homecom 
Queen, and in 1954 she was voted M 
Chicago and also won the Chica, 


Newspaper Photographers’ award += 


Miss Photo Flash. She has gone over- 
seas twice in the last two years as a 
member of USO troupes, visiting 
Europe, Japan and Korea. Reggie, a 


five-foot, six-inch blonde, makes her +— 


home in Chicago. We'll present Cam- 
pus Queen candidate No. 3 next 
month and the chance to vote for your 
choice will come at the end of the 
year. 

For you readers (and lookers) who 
keep tabs on former Campus Queens, 
here are a couple of notes: Marilyn 
Webb, the pretty Rice coed who won 
our 1955 contest, married Sammie 
Burk, a letterman halfback who 
played on two of the Owls’ champion- 
ship clubs, including the Cotton Bowl 
winners of 1953. The Burks recently 
had a baby boy. Also from Rice comes 


the news that the Ryba twins, Joan 
and Jane, who were candidates in 
1954, when they were sophomores, 
graduated last June as Phi Beta 
Kappas, and shortly afterwards both 
married former Rice athletes in a 
double ceremony. One married Monte 
Robicheaux, a 1955 all-Southwest 
Conference basketball guard and the 
other became the bride of Bob Gar- 
brecht, a New York boy who starred 
on Rice’s 1953 football team and who 
will join the San Francisco 49ers when 
he comes out of the service this fall. 
Unfortunately, Sport’s reporter, who 
attended the weddings, was so con- 
fused by the appearance of the identi- 
cal twins that he failed to come up 
with the data on which twin married 
which athlete. It could happen to the 
best of us. 


Beware Of This Sparring Partner 


Pigbably the most celebrated spar- 
i tner in existence is Howie 
2-year-old 200-pounder 
Ohio. Not only has 


plosion early this summer~.when he 
knocked down Hurricane Jacksgn in 
a sparring session, a display of diSixe- 
spect for which he was summarilw 
booted out of camp. He promptly de 

serted to the enemy by getting a jot 

at Floyd Patterson’s training base, 
When we caught up with Turner the 
other day, we found that he in ng 
way corresponds to the popular notio 

of a sparring partner. Most of us think. 
of the breed as worn-out pugs whg, 
have long since seen their best dg 
ana are picking up a few dollars hey 
and there by offering their scaryer& 
bodies as human punching bags /on 
which big-name fighters can shairpen 

their weapons. Turner is a youn/g man 

with talent and ambitions of bis own, 

a former Army champiear who be- 

came a sparring partner only because 

he couldn’t get enough fights to keep 

him busy. 

“T got out of the Army in 1953,” 
Turner told us¢“and a friend of mine 
who had seen me win the Army title 
asked me to come to New York and 
turn pro, I got married and took a 
job in a garage in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and for a while I thought Id 
go places in a hurry. I had over 20 
fights and lost only one decision, but 
my manager couldn't get any more 
fights for me. Them I started going 
away to camp as a sparring partner. 
I've worked with Patterson, Jackson, 
Bob Baker, Nino Valdes, James J. 
Parker ari Earl Walls, the former 


Canadian champ. Standard pay is 
about five dollars a round, and I box 
two or three rounds a day. 

“Maybe it’s all worked out for the 
best, I got a lot of experience working 
with these name fighters, and when 
I make a mistake I get hit with a 16- 
Ounce glove instead Of the eight- 
Ounce ones they use in regulation 
fights. I get good food, I’m out in the 
fresh air all the time, I get plenty of 
sleep and, naturally, I stay in shape. | 
It's hard work, but I really like it. 
When I’m in camp, I get up about 
five-thirty and do my roadwork, | 
sometimes with the fighter ’'m work- ) 
ing with, though most of the main- | 


FOOTBALL “GREATS” 
PLAY WILSON 


So can you...for touchdown results 


Alan Ameche* ‘Howard Cassady* 
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Alan Combination 
Ameche Helmet and 
Football Face Mask 


— F1132 For the maximum in feel and gripping in any weather, try ihe ball autographed 
by All-American Alan Ameche. Made of top-selection, full-grain, pebbled cowhide. 
Other top features include lock-stitch construction, friple lining, rawhide leather 
lacing, and a rubber valve bladder. A real point maker in rough play. 


F2070 Designed like popular college combinations, this Tenite helmet has a 
transparent, shatterproof Lucite mask made with ¥” heavy-duty Viny| Foam padding 
for the jaw area. A snap-on attachment allows for quick, easy removal, and adjust- 
able leather straps assure exact comfortable fit. Available in four color combinations. 


FS080 Comfort with a variety of safety features. Cantilever web construction 
providing a sturdy base for corrugated epaulets and leather-hinged molded cap 
fibers. Comfortably padded with %" rubber, covered by bleached jean cloth, 
Elastic web body straps. Laced front and back with leather slide closure. 

*Member of Wilson Advisory Staff. 


THE WILSON NAME IS PART OF THE GAME 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago » Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch 
offices * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inci) 
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Lucy Marlowe reports that hubby Andy Carey has been eating less since their marriage. 
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event fighters seem to run a little 
later. Then I come back and go to bed 
for a couple of hours, have breakfast, 
take a walk and then just lay around 
until it’s time to box in the early 
afternoon. After the workout, I take a 
nap until dinner, and then after din- 
ner we sit around and watch tele- 
vision and play cards or sometimes 
go into town for a movie, Leading 
that kind of a life you’ve got to stay 
healthy. 

“Mostly, you pick up experience the 
hard way, The trainer in camp is 
working to improve the name fighter, 
and if you make a mistake he tells 
him how to take advantage of it, but 
he don’t tell you how to correct it. 
When you're working with a guy like 
Patterson, who takes advantage of all 
your mistakes, you learn pretty quick 
or else he punches holes in you. Dan 
Florio, Patterson’s trainer, is the only 
one who ever took me aside and 
showed me anything. I’ve picked up 
some things just watching the moves 
these good fighters make—from ail 
except Hurricane Jackson, that is. 
He don’t know what he’s doing him- 
self, so how can anybody learn from 
him?” 

We asked Turner who was the 
toughest man he has worked with in 
camp, and were suprised by his an- 
swer. “Earl Walls,” he said, shaking 
his head at the recollection of some 
half-forgotten bruises. “He’s retired 
now, but he could punch harder than 
any of them, He really clabbered you. 
Baker is a good puncher, too, and 
Patterson is real fast. Hurricane just 
bustles ‘aa around and you got to be 
in top shape oy he'll chase you out of 


the ring. I got along fine with Hurri- 


workout. Well, on this particular 
day, Case said he wasn’t going to usé 
me, so I chased fungoes for about an 
hour and a half and then went in and 
changed my shirt and came out and 
found me a good spot on the bench. 
I was all set to relax and watch the 
ball game when Stengel turned around 
and said, ‘Daz, go down to the bull- 
pen.’ I didn’t like the looks of that 
much, and I liked it a good deal less 
a few minutes later when the start- 
ing pitcher got knocked out in the 
first Inning and Case waved me in. 
“The game went along all right un- 
til about the fifth inning when we 
got a few runs and tied it up. Then it 
just stayed that way. I’d come in every 
inning, and I'd kinda look down at 
Case, but he never seemed to be look- 
ing my way. I was so pooped I could 
hardly walk out to the mound, but I 
finally got past the ninth inning and 
the game was still tied. So I walked 
up to Case and said, ‘You better get 
somebody else ready. I’ve had it.’ 
“For the first time since I got in the 
game, he looked at me and after gf 
minute he said, ‘That’s the tro@4je 
with you pitchers—you don’t i 
shape.’ Yessir, it’s funny 
change a man. Now, ever 


izint SPORT Quiz Coming Up 


So you think you know sports? 


¥ Well, starting next month all of you 
* walking encyclopedias will get a 


chance to turn your knowledge into 


* cash and valuable prizes. The Novem- 
/ ber issue of Sport will contain Part I 
, of our annual Giant Sporr Quiz, and 
_A it’s a pip. We're still hearing from 


some of you about last year’s quiz, 


cane until I nailed him with a goog and we think we've compiled a set of 
right hand one day when he Was amadggt'estions that will send the sharpest 


training for the Patterson fight. I va, 
surprised when he went down. ine 
jumped up and he was mad as hell. 
We really went at it after that and 
he wouldn’t speak to me for the rest 
of the day. The next day his trainer, 
Whitey Bimstein, came to me and 
said, ‘I’m sorry, but Jackson’s man- 
ager says you got to leave. He says 
it seems like there’s a war on between 
you two guys.’ So I packed my bag 
and left and the next day Patterson’s 
manager hired me.” 

Turner hopes to be hiring his own 
Sparring partners some day soon. He 
has a new manager, Martin Kamp, a 
New York businessman who has. 
Howie says, the right connections and 
should be able to get him some lucra- 
tive shots. “I’ve boxed them all in the 
gym,” Turner told us, ‘and I haven’t 
seen nobody that scares me.’ 


Casey Stengel—Old And New 


Everybody has an opinion or a 
Story, or both, about Casey Stengel, 
A favorite topic when baseball men 
get together is the rise in Casey's 
fortunes since the days when he was 
managing tailenders in the National 
League. Dazzy Vance, a certified Hall 
of Famer who pitched for Casey in 
Brooklyn back in 1935, recently was 
comparing the old Stengel with the 
busy genius who manages the talent- 
rich Yankees. 

“IT was about 44 then,” Daz recalls, 
“but I always liked to keep myself 
in. shape, and on days when I wasn’t 
going to pitch I took a preity good 


sports students scrambling for the 
Sjuides and record books. First prize 
iS $250 in cash, second prize is $150 
ana’ third is $100. There are dozens of 
extra prizes that include a Polaroid 
Lan Camera, binoculars, wrist 
watches mand fishing and baseball 
equipme-. 4 complete list of prizes 
will be printed next month, along with 
the first part of the Giant Quiz: Part 
IT of the quiz will appear in our 
December issue. ~ 


That's No Way To Treat An Editor 


We were talking in the office a week 
or so ago about how valuable it would 
be for all of us on the staff to get out 
and play some sports once in a while 
instead Of always sitting in the press 
box watching other people play. Ed 
Fitzgerald was especiaily interested: 
he saw some great posSibilities in the 
idea. Jack Zanger could ylay a round 
of golf with Harvie Ward, Irv Good. 
man could spar a couple of rounds 
with Hurricane Jackson, Al Bur gzer 
could take Nashua out for a morning 
work and we could pitch batting prac- 
tice for the Dodgers. Ed picked a real 
tough one for himself; he sel up a 
tennis match at the West Side Tennis 
Club in Forest Hills with Gussie 
Moran. Maybe Ed thought that Miss 
Moran, who works for a living now 
as a member of a WMGM (New York) 
radio team broadcasting sports news 
and comment before and after Dodger 
ball games, and plays tennis only for 
fun, wouldn't be as shatp as she was 
when she was (—+ TO race 88) 


ARE YOU TOO OLD aaennqumiilits 
iy TO LEARN? iat 


not at all, scientists say 


New tests show that: your ability to think increases 
with age; your powers of deduction are greater; 
your judgment is better. 


“Lam president of a 
small corporation. A year 
ago | enrolled with I. C. S. 


In the I.G.S. files are thousands of cases of men 


and women of every age. Their successes, their @ 2s the most practical 
promotions, their raises prove that men and women P means available to me 
past school age can learn! to learn what | needed.” 
I.C.S. GIVES YOU EXPERT GUIDANCE FREE! Doyouhavethe  § age 
feeling you’re “stuck” in your job? Your trained gan 


I.C.S. counselor will appraise your abilities, help you 


plan for the future. os 
IT'S NEVER TOO LATE TO GET STARTED! You study with o long since 
I.C.S. at home, in your spare time. There’s no inter- ujy’s beet § pool, V" 
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texts make learning easy. Don’t delay. Pick your forgotten mue 
field from the coupon below. And mail it today! now that 
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1.6. S. Cout 
u : in my 
3 FREE BOOKS 3 34. confidence", 
36-page, pocket-size guide to advancement, a q 
gold mine of tips on ‘How to Succeed.” Big 4 
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of interest, Also sample lesson (Mathematics), a 


For Real Job Security~Get an I.C.S. Diploma! I,C.S., Scranton 9, Penna, Member, National 
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MY PAL, MICKEY 


By BILLY MARTIN 


while I was in the Army. I tore open 

this big brown manila envelope addressed 
to me and inside was a real beautiful pic- 
ture, inscribed and all, of Debbie Reynolds, 
the actress. The inscription read: “To Billy 
—the most charming man in the world.” 
Debbie Reynolds’ signature was on the pic- 
ture and it made me laugh until my sides 
hurt. Because through it all, I could see the 
fine hand of my roomie—Mickey Mantle. 

Mick and I are always playing gags like 
that on each other. Like when we go out to 
eat together, which we do very often. ’m 
forever spilling stuff and Mickey knows it. 
So what I do sometimes is put a napkin on 
my shoulder and say to him; “Look out now, 


| HAPPENED during mail call one day 


Mickey is a great guy and a great player, says his roommate. He’s reserved, geneoUs, down-to-ear 
Pp & . 


The player who knows him best tells 
what Mantle is like these days of 


mighty heroics and quiet maturity 


Mick. Don’t get any on me! Try to get some 
of that food in your mouth.” 

He’ll laugh and answer back: “Watch out 
for that guy sitting next to you, Bill: He’s 
got a nice suit on. Don’t get anything on 
him.” 

Ive palled around mostly with two fel- 
lows—Joe DiMaggio and Mickey—since I 
joined the Yankees, and I couldn’t have 
picked two greater guys. Mantle and I are 
roommates and I think I know him better 
than anyone on the club. We bunk together 
when the Yankees are on the road and some- 
times when we’re at home. In New York, 
Mick and I share a room in a midtown hotel 
during the early part of the season before 
his family comes up (——> TO PAGE 86) 
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It’s Now Or Never For The 49ers 


Everything’s gone wrong with once-booming San Francisco. Can Frankie Albert save it? 


By Bruce Lee 


HERE is trouble in San Francisco. The 49ers’ big, 

beautiful, abundantly profitable franchise in the Na- 

tional Football League is heading for the rocks. 
Nothing seems right with the ball club. The owner, 
bulldog-tempered Tony Morabito, is having a bitter 
feud with the San Francisco press and with most of 
the other NFL owners. The players mutinied last year 
and are still in a combative mood. The fans, after ten 
years of cash-and-carry loyalty, have a little assault- 
and-battery of their own in mind. 

And the fellow who has been asked to step in and 
make everything rosy again may not even know how 


to coach. That’s Frankie Albert, the popular, loqua- 
cious and pleasantly puckish ex-quarterback of the 
49ers. Albert is the biggest hero the 49ers ever had, 
and he’s now a solid citizen of the Bay Area. But when 
he was hired as head coach of the 49ers last January, 
the 34-year-old little fellow with the happy grin came 
to the job with no full-time coaching experience. In 
the jungle of the NFL, that’s like playing tackle in a 
batiste sports shirt and Bermuda shorts. 

One former 49er coach—there have been a few—wag 
talking about Albert’s appointment, and, as OXX~9 
will, felt the need to drop a wintry commert « Chey 


it’s lucky Frank is inexperienced,” he said, “so he 
won’t recognize the mess he’s got to clean up.” 

The 49ers have come close in the NFL race a number 
of times, but always they have been kicked back, often 
ingloriously. The frustrating rise and fall has cost the 
jobs of veteran coaches Buck Shaw and the late Red 
Strader. It has done something to the ball club, too— 
made it self-conscious and maybe a bit nasty. One 
49er player has said: “I wonder if it hasn’t given us a 
complex. We go along under a full head of steam, but 
we always seem to be waiting for the roof to fall in. 
And it always does.” 

San Francisco fans have heard the excuses before— 
however valid—and by now they are tired of them. 
Another losing year could break the 49er bank. What- 
ever the causes for the constant collapse may be— 
injuries, poor coaching, failing front office judgment, 
pitiful press relations—the fans just don’t care any 
more. They want things fixed up. And quick, too. 

It is a directive easier said than done. There is no 
single sore spot that you can point at and say, “There’s 
the trouble.’’ Albert, busy finding his own way and 
seeking a clear understanding of the 49ers’ distress. 
may get sucked in himself in the (——> TO PAGE 95) 
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WHAT THEY’RE UP AGAINST 


A TOUGH BOSS 
IN TONY MORABITO 


AN ANGRY PRESS 
READY TO POUNCE 


HUNGRY FANS WHO WILL 
STOP COMING OUT 


AN UNTRIED COACH 
IN FRANKIE ALBERT 


DISSENSION 
AMONG THE PLAYERS 
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Make peace 


th feet | 
in Thee style J 1+ UPUAS 


gentle, lightfooted shoes : 
of leather soft as deerskin! | 


What fabulous comfort! The- Indians 
taught us how to make these moccasins 
-a single piece of glove-soft leather 


Xx s : “ completely surrounds your foot. Rand ’ € 
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added smart styling, named ’em “Trujuns” an 
. for they retain all the comfort of 


q the true Indian moc! 
% $9 to 9 1Q95 
% ee (some styles higher) 
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Abilene, Texas... _- .THORPS INC. 
Aiken. South Carolina -PHILLIP'S SHOE STORE INC. 
Ajo, Arizona. .... PHELPS DODGE MERCANTILE CO. 
Alameda, Calif. HAMILTON BROS, (Alameda Bootery) 
Alexandria. Louisiana... . PEOPLE'S SHOE STORE 
Alhambra, California, ...---.---. GARY'S SHOES 
Amarillo. Texas. ....,...GATTIS SHOE STORES 
Amory. Mississippi ... .GILMORE’S SHOE STORE 
Andrews. Texas. _.B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Anoka, Minnesota....-........-. OLSON'S SHOES 
Arcata, California... ....--.. BISTRINS SHOES 
Ardmore, Oklahoma . BECHTEL SHOES 
Artesia. New Mexico... _...THOMPSON-PRICE CO. 
Ashland, Kentucky . STECKLER'’S MEN'S WEAR 
Athens. Georgia. _ MITCHELL'S SHOES 
Atlanta, Georgia J. & H. POLL: PARROT SHOE STORE 
Atlanta, Georgia.J. & L. POLL-PARROT SHOE STORE 
Atlanta, Georgia;... ... THOMPSON-BOLAND & LEE 
Augusta. Georgia. . _. ROSENTHAL'S SHOES 
Augusta. Kansas . .LARSON’S SHOE STORE 
Austell, Georgia... ......... LAMAR CLOTHING CO. 
Austin, Texas _ AUSTIN ARMY & NAVY STORE 
Bainbridge, Georgia. GROLLMANS DEPT. STORE 
Baltimore, Maryland. . _.ALAN'’S SHOE SHOP 
Baltimore. Maryland. --- ERNIE’S SHOE STORE 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. ORYER-CARDIN SHOE STORE 
Bastrop, Louisiana. ,GUARANTEE SHOE STORE 
Batesville, Arkansas .BARNETT BROTHERS 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana MODERN SHOE STORE 
Baytown. Texas, .. MOORE'S SHOE STORE 
Beatrice. Nebraska... ....-. JUSTIS SHOES 
Beaverton, Oregon. .WEIBY'S (WEIBY HENRY A) 
Bedford. Indiana. ..,..-..-... IDEAL SHOE STORE 
Bellingham, Washington... .SOINE’S SHOE STORE 
Belmont, N, Carolina... , STOWE MERCANTILE CO 
Benton Harbor. Michigan ROWLEY’S INC. 
Bethany, Missouri HOLT-NEWMAN SHOE STORE 
Birmingham, Alabama ooo. YEILDING'S 
Blakely, Georgia. . .. BARNEY WYNNE 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Bluffton, Indiana 
Bogalusa, Louisiana. - 
Boise, Idaho. . 
Boonville. Indiana. . 
Borger. Texas 
Bossier City, Louisiana... 
Brentwood. Missouri ..,.-KLICK SHOES 
Bristow, Oklahoma . _..E.W. STRONG & SON 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma. .HUNSECKER & COMPANY 
Bronx (Parkchester) New York. SURMARK FOOTWEAR 
Brookhaven, Mississippi ... LOFTON'S SHOES 
Brookville. Ohio RALPH REBOULET'S SHOES 
Brownwood. Texas .ANDERSON-NELSON SHOES 
Cairo. Georgia ‘ JAKE POLLER 
Calexico, California. . ROLLIES SHOE STORE 
Canton. Ohio y .RICHMAN BROS, CLOTHING 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. BUCKNER-RAGSDALE CO. 
Carroll, lowa : ....DUFFY'S BOOTERY 
Carrollton, Kentucky... ..GLAUBER'’S SHOE STORE 
Carrollton, Missouri TAYLOR'S SHOE STORE 
Cartersville. Georgia 5 -THE FAIR STORE 
Casper, Wyoming. WESTRIDGE SHOE & CLOTH’G CO. 
Castro Valley. California, HAMILTON BROS, SHOES 
Cedar City, Utah .. STEVENS & COMPANY 
Chardon, Ohio .CHAPMAN SHOE STORE 
Charles City, lowa. NOCKEL'S SHOE STORE 
Chattanooga. Tenn. BRAINERD BOOT. & YOUTH BAZ 
Chattanooga, Tennessee TATUM'S SHOES 
Chicago. IIlinols _.. ARONSON'S SHOES 
Chicago, Illinois AVENUE SHOE STORE 
Chicago. Iilinois HARRY GOLD & SONS 
Chicago, Illinois, . .,..RICHARD'S SHOES 
Chicago, Mlinois “_RICHMAN BROS. CLOTHING 
Chico, California BOB PITTS SHOE STORE 
Chillicothe, Missouri ENGELMANN’S 
Chula Vista. California - -FERRANTELLI SHOES 
Cincinnati. Ohio .._MARMER’S SHOE STORES 
Clarinda. lowa HUNT'S SHOES 
Clarksville, Tennessee. THIRD STREET SHOE STORE 
Clayton. Missouri RICHMAN BROS, CLOTHING 
Cleveland, Ohio RICHMAN BROS. CLOTHING 
Cleveland, Ohio ZAKS SHOES 
Clinton. Tennessee P_H. WORTHINGTON & CO 
Cloquet, Minnesota FEDERATED STORE 
Colorado City, Texas. MAX BERMANS DEPT. STORE 
Columbus. Georgia SAM NEEL’S SHOE STORE 
Columbus. Indiana TOVEY SHOE CO. 
Columbus. Ohio- DIETZ SHOES 
Columbus, Ohia EASTON SHOES 
Columbus, Ohio SALVATORE SHOES 
Compton, California KERR SHOE STORE 
Conway, S. Carolina . COX JERRY CO. 
Coos Bay, Oregon THE HUB 
Coral Gables, Florida MARCO'S SHOES 
Coronado, California FERRANTELL! SHOES 
Corpus Christi. Texas BRUNER’S 
Corpus Christi. Texas - LEO'S SHOE STORE 
Culver City. California, PAIGE FAMILY SHOE STORE 
Dade City, Florida WILLIAMS DEPT. STORE 
Banville. Winors JUSTIN'S SHOE STORE 
Dallas. Texas COPELAND SHOES 
Dallas, Texas GROVE SHOE STORE 
Dallas, Teras HEADS SHOE STORES 
Dallas, Texas SANGER BROTHERS 
Dalton, Georgia THOMASON & CO 
Dante, Virginia CLINCHFIELD COAL CO 
Danville: Kentucky HUB FRANKEL COMPANY 
Daytona Baach. Florida HENDERSON SHOE STORE 
Dayton Ohio KAYSER'S SHOE STORES 


-BAKER’S SHOE STORE 
..BERENSON'S SHOES 

THE CASH BAZAAR INC 
_..GEORGE ), ROTH & CO, 

. CASTLEBERRY SHOES. INC 
W.F, BEALL CO. 


., TOVEY SHOE CORP. . 


Light as a feather...soft as deerskin...flexible as willow 
the wonderful shoe that fits and feels like a glove! 
RAND TRUJUNS AVAILABLE AT ALL THESE FINE SHOE STORES: 


. MAX'S SHOE STORE 
- NEWSOME’S SHOES 


Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Georgia. . - 


Defiance, Ohio..... .-..------ VILLA SHOES 
De Kalb. Illinois.............-. LESLIE'S SHOES 
Deland, Florida. Pauls efale BELUE'S SHOES 


.., HAMMETT’S SHOES 
-PATRICKS SHOE STORE 
.T, & W. BOOTERY 


Delhi, Louisiana... 
Denver, Colorado. 

De Soto, Missouri. 

Detroit, Michigan, —_RICHMAN, BROS. CLOTHING 
Dixon, Illinois... .- -ACKERSON’S SHOES 
Douglas, Arizona. PHELPS DODGE MERCANTILE CO. 
Douglas, Georgia...... NORRIS SHOE STORE 
Duluth. Minnesota. x GLASS BLOCK DEPT. STORE 
Duluth, Minnesota.............. PLAZA BOOTERY 
Dunbar, W. Virginia .SLOAN'S DEPT. STORE 
East Palestine, Ohio... -. HILL'S SHOE STORE 
Eau Claire. Wisconsin....., ... ....CLAIRE SHOES 
Eldorado, Kansas.,...,....-... WILEY & McCALL 
El Paso. Texas. ... . MAYFAIR MEN'S WEAR 
El Paso, Texas..... -.,... PALMS SHOE STORES 
Englewood. Colorado... . .PATRICK'S SHOE STORE 
Erie, Pennsylvania... . .... KIMMEL & SON 
Erie, Pennsylvania, .... RICHMAN BROS, CLOTHING 
Eunice, Louisiana ., MILLER'S SHOE STORE 
Eureka, California .-BISTRINS SHOES 
Evanston. Illinois ....E'VONS SHOES 
Farmington, Missouri -ROZIER STORE CO. 
Fayetteville..N. Carolina... ..-PASCHAL'S.SHOES 
Ferry, Florida. . . .WILDERS MEN'S SHOP 
Frint, Michigan ..,,-.BOKOR'S SHOE MART 
Flint. Michigan. - TED SIMPSON SHOE STORE 
Flomaton, Alabama, ... ASH’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Fortuna, Calitornia.........,.., BISTRINS SHOES 
Fort Worth, Texas... EVERYBODY'S DEPT. STORE 
Franklin. Virginia. - RUSSELL & HOLMES 
Freeland. Pennsylvania _, BELLEZZA SHOES 
Fresno, California, . oss eeFREEMAN'S SHOES 
Fresno. California. -HARTMAN'S SHOE STORE 
Gainesville, Florida i .,..COOK'S SHOES 
Galesburg. Ilinois .. BLOOMQUIST SHOES 
Galion, Ohio...........,-- .....DON'S SHOES 
Garberville, Califarnia........-. .BISTRINS SHOES 
Gate City, Virginia. NICKEL’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Glen Cove, Long Island, New York... AVER'S SHOES 
Great Bend, Kansas . RIVER'S SHOE STORE 
Great Falls, Montana... . ... JIMMY'S SHOES 
Greenville. Pennsylvania. GEORGE'S BOOTERY 
Griffin, Georgia SAUL’'S 
Hallo. Tennessee. “JOE L, LEVY & SON 
Harrisburg, Illinois. -ARENSMAN’S SHOE STORE 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Sakon ¥ BOSTON STORE 
Harrison, Arkansas. . COOPER SHOE STORE 
Hartlord, Connecticut, - .... CHURCH'S SHOES 
Hayward, California. ..... HAMILTON BROS, SHOES 
Hazard, Kentucky _- GEORGE'S SHOE STORE 
Henderson, Texas : MAYS & HARRIS 
Hinton, W, Virginia , DD. FITZGERALD 
Hoisington, Kansas. ... KRAFT SHOE STORE 
Hopkiosville, Kentucky, ... SHANKLIN SHOE STORE 
Houston. Mississippi ... THE STALLINGS CO. 
Huntington. Tennessee, ......H, L, CARTER & SON 
Huntsville, Alabama, . ...BUSANN'S SHOE STORE 
Indianapolis, Indiana... WM. H. BLOCK COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana, ... _... HERSCHEL’S SHOES 
Indianapolis, Indiana. . .RICHMAN BROS. CLOTHING 
international Falls, Minnesota...... THE BOOTERY 
iron Mountain. Michigan FUGERE BROTHERS 
Jackson. Tennessee... CAWTHON SHOE COMPANY 
Jacksonville. Florida. JETER'S FAMILY SHOES 
Jacksonville, Florida PAUL'S SHOE HOUSE 
Jackson, Missouri ROZIER CASH STORE 
Janesville, Wisconsin ....GOLOEN EAGLE 
Jefferson, Ohio. _ JORDAN’ S SHOE STORE 
Jennings. Louisiana. . . SWIFT'S SHOE STORE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. .BREEDVELD'S SHOES 
Kansas City, Kansas .GORMANS SHOES 
Kansas City, Kansas . (SIS SHOE STORE 
Kansas City, Missouri. . ,CORBY’S SHOE STORE 
Kansas City, Missouri. . KINGS SHOE CO 
Kansas City, Missouri ... DAVE SHAPIRO 
Kayford. W. Virginia P TRUAX- TRAER COAL CO. 
Kearney, Nebraska REDMAN SHOES 
Kennett, Missouri) JIM FARMERS INC. 
Kerrville, Texas WARES INC. 
Kingsport. Tennessee - MORGAN'S SHOE STORE 
Kingsville, Texas SCANLAN'S SHOE STORE 
Kinston, N. Carolina LOVE'S SHOE STORE 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. . --VAN ORMAN'S INC 
La Crosse, Wisconsin . HETLAND & WROBEL 
Lodi, California -COEY'S SHOE STORE 
Lafayette. Louisiana HORNER'S SHOES 
Lake Charles. Louisiana -COCO'S SHOE STORE 
Larned. Kansas RIVER'S SHOE STORE 
La Salle, Illinois LESLIE'S SHOES 
Las Vegas, Nevada _ MICHAELS SHOES 
Lawrenceburg. Tennessee .. JIM MOORE CO 
Lawton, Oklahoma -SOUTHWEST UNIFORM CO. 
Lebanon. Missouri... .-H M. SCOTT SHOE STORE 
Lincolnton, N. Carolina _TURNER'S INC 
Linden. Texas ALLEN BROTHERS 
Longview, Washington ALEXANDER’S SHOES 
Los Angeles, Calif... PAIGES FAMILY SHOE STORE 
Lubbock, Texas. .. JONES-ROBERTS SHOE STORES 
Macon, Georgia -SAM NEEL’S SHOE STORE 
Madison, Tennessee. MADISON FAMILY BOOTERIE 
Mandan, N. Dakota ..MUSHIK SHOE STORE 
Manhattan. Kansas KIMSEY'S SHOES 
Mansfield, Louisiana -W F. BEALL CO 


Maplewood, Missouri... -. -ZORENSKY BROTHERS 
Marietta, Georgia... SAUL’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
Marion, litinois........ ... SANDER'S SHOE STORE 
Maryville, Tennessee. “ SHOEMAKER’S SHOE STORE 
McAlester, Oklahoma... McALESTER SHOE STORE 
McAllen, Texas, ..-.,.- . SHOE BOX, INC. 
McComb, Mississippi bxnetié "-GARNER-DAY COMPANY 


Medina, Ohio. $4uee .ALLISON'S SHOES 
Memphis, Tennessee. _- _TATUM'S SHOE STORES 
Miami, Florida $o8 -ALRAY’S SHOES 


-ROWLEY'S SHOES 
Sse W. F. BEALL CO. 
.L. S. DONALDSON CO. 


Michigan City, iat ; 
Minden, Louisiana. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota.......... OLSON'S SHOES 
Missoula, Montana. __.-. DIXON & HOON SHOE CO. 
Modesto, California... ... ..COEY'S SHOE STORE 
Monahans, Texas........... B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Monroe, Georgia... .AYCOCKS DEPARTMENT STORE 
Monroe, Louisiana........ .. FAMILY SHOE STORE 
Mt. Lebsnon, Pennsylvania. .QUINN'S SHOE STORE 
Mt. Vernon, lilinais.. .. .ARENSMAN'S SHOE STORE 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio. ,.-..-.., PEOPLE'S SHOE STORE 
Munising, Michigan, BURNS DEPARTMENT STORE 
Nashville, Tennessee., ...,.-. OLSHINE CO. 
Natchez, Mississippi... ....-..4--.5- CASE SHOES 
National City, California COMARS-PAIGE 
Newberry, Michigan. .BURNS DEPARTMENT STORE 
New Hampton, lowa...-.. RAY'S CLOTHING STORE 
New Iberia, Louisiana. ..STAR BRAND SHOE STORE 
Newnan, Georgia.,........ HAYES CLOTHES SHOP 
New Orleans, Louisiana. SCHUMACHER SHOE STORE 


New Roads, Louisiana... ...... BERT M. PATIN 
Newton, lowa....,,..,...,.-.-. LOUPEE’S SHOES 
Newton, Kansas.,....-...-...-- WILEY & McCALL 
Newton, N. Carolina... .. SMITHEY’S DEPT. STORE 
Norfolk, Virginia,....-.... CAPPS SHOE COMPANY 
Norfolk, Virginia,..........5 RUSSELL & HOLMES 
North Miami, Florida, ..,...,.-. MARCO'S SHOES 


North Platte, Nebraska... -.. 
Oakdale. Louisiana... ..BILL'S STAR BRAND SHOES 
Oakland, California............LINGERN'S SHOES 
Oak Park, Illinois... ....,.,D°VONS SHOES 
Okemah, Oklahoma.,....... MANER SHOE STORE 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, ..CRUM'S SHOE STORES 
Omaha, Nebraska. . at .CORBALEY SHOES 
Opelousas, Louisiana. - “STAR BRAND SHOE STORE 
Osage, lowa. ART’S FOOT COMFORT SHOP 
Oskaloosa, lowa..........-- -WENRICK'S SHOES 
Ottawa, Illinois. . cesses» LESLIE'S SHOES 
Overland, Missouri... . “STANLEY'S SHOE STORE 
Owensboro, Kentucky DAWSON’S SHOE STORE 
Oxtord. Mississippi ., .....CHAPMAN'S SHOES 
Oxnard, California... ... PRINDLES QUALITY SHOES 
Paducah. Kentucky.......S. ROSENFIELD & SONS 
Paintsville, Kentucky. ......-. S, & S, SHOE STORE 
Pampa, Texas. SMITH'S QUALITY SHOES 
Paragould, Arkansas FRANK POTTER 
Paris. Illinois...... -... STIPP'S SHOES 


Pekin, lilinois.........,.-EGONOMY SHOE STORE 
Palla, lowa. " TYSELLING SHOE STORE 
Perry, lowa, FOLEY'S SHOES 


Perryton, Texas, . _CASTLE DRY GOODS 
Perryville, Missouri. ROZIER MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania... . BERNARD'S SHOES 
Phoenix, Arizona_..... .DIAMOND DRY GOODS CO. 
Pikevilie, Kentucky... ... RADWAN'S SHOE STORE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. BROOKS SMART SHOES 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania . JUNIOR FOOTWEAR 
Pittsburgh, Penn......RICHMAN BROS. CLOTHING 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ..... SITE'S SHOE STORE 
Plainview, TexaS......-..-.., HAIL'S SHOE STORE 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. ORYER-CARDIN & HUTSELL 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri . PEOPLE'S SHOE STORE 
Portageville, Missouri. . ROGERS SHOE STORE 
Portales. New Mexico... TURNER'S DEPT. STORE 
Pound, Virginia... .. - FEDERATED STORE 
Prairie Du Chien, Wisconsin. KOZELKA SHOE STORE 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky -FRANCIS SHOE STORE 
Princeton, lilinois. .ACKERSON'S SHOES 
Princeton, Indiana .MORGAN'S SHOES 
Quincy, Illinois ; BREEDVELD'S SHOES 
Racine, Wisconsin. . . RICHARD'S SHOE STORE 
Redding, California . SIM NATHAN SHOES 
Reno, Nevada. sos. ++eRENO SHOES 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. . .SCHAUDER’S SHOES 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin ... SOCKNESS SHOE CO 
Richmond, Virginia . ELLMAN'S SHOE CENTER 
Richmond, Kentucky : ; , GARLAND JETT 
Richmond, Virginia. HAYNESJARVIS SHOE CO. 
Richmond, Virginia HAYNES-WILSON SHOE CO 
Roanoke, Virginia BOB'S SHOE STORE 
Robstown, Texas .BRATEMAN’S SHOE STORE 
Rochelle, Illinois ACKERSON'S SHOES 
Rockmart, Georgia ..E, W. CARLTON 
Rock Springs, Wyo. “UNION MERC. & SUPPLY CO 
Rocky Mount, N. Carolina... MEBANE SHOE STORE 
Rolla, Missouri. RANDY'S SHOE STORE 
Rome, Georgia _ HILBURN’S SHOES 
Ruston, Louisiana -....W.F. BEALL CO. 
Salina, Kansas, .-- .---- ~s-ss-00s STEVENSON’S 
Salinas, California .GECK'S SHOE SHOPS 
Salt Lake City, Utah KNIGHT'S SHOES 


San Antonio, Texas, , .. ... BRUNER'S 
San Antonio, Texas .. .KALLISON'S 
San Antonio, Texas... -M_ KLINE & CO. 


San Diego, California. , FERRANTELLI SHOES 
Sanford, N. Carolina, - RAMBO'S SHOE STORE 
San Leandro, California. “HAMILTON BROS. SHOES 
San Luis Obispo, Calitornia, .CHARLES SHOES 


.WILSON’S SHOES « 


San Lorenzo, California. .HAMILTON BROS. SHOES 
Sault Ste, Marie, Michigan... .BURNS DEPT. STORE 
Seattle, Wash... . BURTON’ S FAMILY SHOE STORES 
Selma, Alabama... 0. - eee eee en : BARTON'S 
Seminole, Texas. -- B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Shelby, N. Carolina. . A.V. WRAY & 6 SONS 
Shreveport, Louisiana. . _..W. F. BEALL CO. 
Sikeston, Missouri. JIM FARMERS INC. 
South Bend, Indiana. . . WIDENER'S SHOES 
South Miami, Florida,-..,.......- MARCO SHOES 
Spokane, Wash... .. FELTMAN-CURME SHOE STORE 
Springfield, Illinois... .. HUB CLOTHING COMPANY 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, ........- SAMPSON’S SHOES 
St. Louis, Missouri. . 


St, Paul, Minnesota....... BONNE’S SHOE STORES 
St. Petersburg, Florida....... WEBBS SHOE STORE 
South Boston, Virginia. .CRENSHAW'S SHOE STORE 
South Miami, Florida...-....-... MARCO'S SHOES 
Spokane, Wash... .. FELTMAN-CURME SHOE STORE 
Stockton, California. . -.. McCRAY'S SHOE STORE 
Storm Lake, lowa_......-..0.0e08 FORBE’S SHOES 
Streator, Illinois... . --- per piesa LESLIE'S SHOES 
Ste. Genevieve, Missouri.. .-.... ROZIER COMPANY 
Suffolk, Virginia... ........- RUSSELL & HOLMES 
Sulphur, Louisiana. , ..BEN’S STAR BRAND SHOES 


Sumter, South Carolina... .. CASEY'S SHOE STORE 
Susanville, California... .... ... GLENN H, LONG 
Swainsboro, Georgia. .,... WOODYS SHOES 
Tallahassee, Florida........... HOWARD'S SHOES 
Tifton, Georgia SAM NEEL'S SHOE STORE 
Tifton, Georgia .S, R. & J, SHOE STORE 
Titusville, Flor .....DAVIS SHOE STORE 
Tooele, Utah... ... TOOELE MERCANTILE CO, 
Tucson, ArizomB.. 6.6.00 .,-SHOE CENTER 
Tucumcari, N. Mexico ROBERTSON'S 
Tulsa, Oklahoma... ..-_ ... HARRINGTON'S STORE 
Turlock, California. . COEY'S SHOE STORE 
Tyler, Texas.-'.., ....-- DORRITY’S SHOE STORE 


Union City, Tennessee... _... . EDWARD'S SHOES 
University City, Missouri. JOE TEPER SHOE STORE 
Vero Beach, Florida. .. .WODTKE'S 


“CHARLES DEPT. STORE 
. RUSSELL & HOLMES 

- THE BOOTERY 

TICK’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
.WALTER S. MOORE 


Vicksburg, Mississippi .. 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. . 
Virginia, Minnesota, 
Walden, New York. . 
Walhalla, S. Carolina. - 


RAND Trujuns are flexible as a willow- 
wand! the easy-going shoe for casual living; 
wear ‘em in comfort for week-ending, camping 
trips or just lounging ‘round! 


.NEW YORK STORE 
THOMAS SHOES 
“FELSER'S (Schwartz-Gadstein) 

-BROWN'S FAMILY SHOE STORE 

. PEOPLE'S WHOLESALE CO. 

. .. JACOBSON'S SHOES 

. ZORENSKY BROTHERS 

_ LOUIS LASSER INC. 
.BRICE SHOE STORE 

. DUFFY'S BOOTERY 

_,...MARTIN'S SHOES 
-EARLY'S SHOE STORE 

2 ...W. J. LIBBY SHOES 

-PAIGES FAMILY SHOE STORE 

~... WILEY & McCALL 
_..» HAIL SHOES INC. 

PHILLIPPS SHOE STORE 

Woodland, California. ,COEY'S SHOE STORE 

Wooster, Ohio BOND SHOE STORE 

Yakima, Wash. McCUTCHEON'S FAMILY SHOE STORE 

Yuma, Arizona. . OSBORNES SHOE STORE 


Walla Walla, Washington 
Warren, Ohio ¢ 
Washington 2, 0.C., 
Washington, Mo. 
Water Valley, Miss, 
Waycross, Georgia 
Wellston, Missouri 
W. Arcadia, California 

West Palm Beach, Florida, ,_. 
West Union, lowa, . . 
Westwood, New Jersey _- 
Wharton, Texas. 
Wheaton, Illinois... 
Whittier, California. 
Wichita, Kansas. pA 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Wilmington, N. Carolina 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division of International Shoe Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. Makers of Rand ond Randcraft Shoes for men and boys; Poll-Porro! and 
Scamperoos Shoes for children; Trim Tred ond Helter Skelter Shoes for women; Star Brand and Hy-Test Work Shoes; and Official Boy Scout ond Girl Scout Shoes. 


Norris, above, runs boxing’s Big Store. 
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THE BIG FIGHTS 


The boss of the IBC knows what he wants—fellows 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


like to make at the championship level? Remember, if you 

were in his place you would have a wider field of operations 
than Tex Rickard or Mike Jacobs ever had, yet with fewer first- 
rate fighters to whom you could beckon—and you would recently 
have lost your greatest fighter and greatest drawing card, 
Rocky Marciano, the heavyweight champion of the world. 

Or, before making your choices, would you prefer to hear 
Norris speak, perhaps to quibble with him later? Here he is, 
then, in his office in the International Boxing Club’s suite in 
Madison Square Garden. Technically, the-headquarters .. . or 
Big Store, as the fight mob calls it . . . of the IBC is in Chicago. 
But wherever Norris happens to be at any given time is the 
nerve center of a domain with outposts from Boston to Miami 
on the East Coast, extending westward to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and with links to London, Paris and Brussels. 

Jim Norris is big and dark and deeply tanned, good looking in 
a rough and manly way. He could have been, in his youth, you 
might guess, a pretty good athlete. And he was. Hockey may 
have been his best game but he did all right at other games, too, 


I: YOU were James Dougan Norris, what matches would you 


SOON 


MOORE vs. JACKSON 


JIM NORRIS WANTS TO MAKE 


like Saddler, Basilio, Robinson and Moore in title bouts soon, then Marciano coming back... maybe 


and he was a tough customer in any kind of a fight. 

“First,’’ Jim said, “I believe there should be a heavy- 
weight champion, even if he’s a cheese champion. At 
least he would be a symbol at which the others could 
shoot. Unless one is recognized as soon as possible, the 
division could be in a scramble, as it was when Gene 
Tunney retired. For nearly two years after that, there 
was no champion and people seemed ready to forget 
that there ever had been one and not to care whether 
there’d ever be another, when the New York Commis- 
sion finally ordered Jack Sharkey and Max Schmeling 
to fight and agreed to recognize the winner as cham- 
pion. So when Schmeling won on a foul, he was the 
champion and the class was alive again. 

“As the first move toward a revival now, I have 
matched Archie Moore with Floyd Patterson with the 
assurance that the New York Commission and the 
National Boxing Association will recognize the winner 
as the champion. From there? Well, while Patterson is 
the best of the young heavyweights right now, he isn’t 
the only one of promise. As you know, young heavy- 
weights come almost overnight sometimes, and by next 
spring there could be a couple from whom I can pick a 


PATTERSON 


OcT. '56 


EVENTUALLY 


vs. 


June opponent for the winner of the Moore-Patterson 
fight. 

“Then? Is it permissible for me to dream for a min- 
ute? Well, for September of 1957, I’d like to promote a 
fight between whoever is the champion then, and 
Rocky Marciano. The day Rocky announced his retire- 
ment, I accepted it as a finality. And I must say that, 
since then, he never has said to me, or, as far as I 
know, to anyone else, that he has any intention of ever 
coming back. Nor have I any reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity. I believe that right now he is as firm in his 
decision to stay retired as he was the day he stepped 
down. 

“But a year can be a long time. I don’t know what 
his plans are. I don’t know whether or not he’ll get 
restless away from the ring, where he had so much 
action and excitement. But if I have the right opponent 
for him next September, I fully intend to do everything 
I can to get him to come out of retirement and fight to 
regain his title. 

“In the light-heavyweight class, Moore could be a 
possible factor. If he should lose to Patterson, he still 
would be the light-heavyweight (——> To paGE 97) 
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By Milton Richman 


DAY seldom passes during the baseball season when a manager isn’t 
| asked what he thinks—good or bad—about one of his players. And 

the manager, a man who understands the power of the press, will 
grumble over sloppy play or lethargic players. Rarely does the player 
get a chance to talk back in print. If he should try to get his side of a story 
into the papers, the chances are excellent he will be (a) fined, (b) sus- 
pended, or (c) shipped down. 

Here the players of the American League get a chance to talk back. 
Guaranteed anonymity, they were asked what they thought of their 
bosses, how they operate on the field, how they behave off it, and 
generally what sort of fellows they are. Here is what they think: 


CASEY STENGEL—To the bulk of the baseball public, Casey is first a 
wise-cracking, double-talking clown, and then a big-league manager. 
Yankee players, of course, don’t accept that popular portrait. To them, 
whether they like him or not, Stengel is 100 per cent manager, and his 
wisecracks, seldom noticed by them, contribute only incidentally to his 
baseball personality. The players describe him as a self-centered man, 
an egotist who spares no feelings in his all-consuming desire to win, and 
aman who is more thoroughly dedicated to his job than any other man- 


«p 
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atient and fair, no gambler” “Plays more hunches than players” 


“Pulls no punches, wants to win” 
SPORT 


oct. 


Given a chance to open up, the hired help tell what they know and what : 


they think about the men they work for. Whether they call Stengel a dedicated egotist or 


Marion a tough loser, the players are candid and fair in their comments 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE HEYER 


ager in baseball. But, to say the Yankees don’t like Casey would be no 
closer to the truth than to say they all love him. One suspects, from 
talking to the Yanks, that many of them have an admiration for Stengel 
but don’t want to come right out and lead the cheering. On one point, all 
the Yankees agree: “As far as baseball goes, no one can touch Stengel. 
He’s a genius in every sense of the word. Sure, he has good material. 
But he could get spectacular results even with lousy players. He devotes 
himself completely to the game; nothing else matters. Casey thinks of us 
Yankees as a team, not as individuals. You may hear him rave about 
Mantle, Berra, Ford or Martin, and get the idea he favors them. That’s 
bunk, though. He’d bench any one of them in a minute if he could get a 
better man to do the job.” . . . One of the things players like most about 
Stengel is his quickness to shoulder the blame when things go wrong... 
One veteran player pointed out: “The old man will come in sometimes 
after we lose a tough one and say, ‘Well, men, I blew that one. That move 
I made in the eighth cooked our goose. You can blame this one on me.’”. . . 
Players keep citing Stengel’s amazing knowledge, not only of his own 
_personnel but of rival players, too. As one player put it, “Sometimes you’d 
swear he knows more about a player than the guy’s own mother. He 
knows which one folds under pressure, which one plays better on week- 


CHARLIE DRESSEN 
eg Oe nice a guy” “Tough at first, but a hard worker” 
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CASEY STENGEL 
“Self-centered, dedicated genius” 
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BUCKY HARRIS 
“Undermanages with a velvet glove” 
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The Ballplayers Give The Lowdown On The A.L. Managers 


Continued 


ends than during the middle of the week, which one 
prefers certain ball parks, which ones haven't got their 
mind on the game, which ones would be better ball- 
players in another uniform, and damned if he doesn’t 
know which hand a guy uses to eat his steak. But 
he doesn’t know any of these things by accident. He 
knows because he’s made a study of it.” . . . Even 
though Stengel is frequently callous in his personal 
dealings with his players, he has gone to bat for 
several of them with the front office. 

When Iry Noren was laid up early in the season and 
the management was considering trading him, it was 
Stengel who said no. “He got hurt playing for you,” 
Casey said. “You owe him something.” They say he is 
a player’s manager much more than he is a front-office 
manager, and that he nettles the brass from time to 
time. Of course, well-heeled Casey isn’t afraid of his 
job, and that helps, too. . . . “There are days when 
you love him,” said one player, “and days when you 
want to hit him on the head with a bat.” The Yanks 
say Stengel became irritated more than ever during 
last year’s stretch run. ‘(One minute he was pleasant, 
and the next he was blowing his stack,” a player 
revealed. Even so, most of the players think he did his 
greatest job of managing last year because he didn’t 
have a take-charge club. The day after the Yanks 
clinched the pennant, Casey made one of his infrequent 
speeches in the clubhouse. He told his players how 
genuinely proud he was of them; his talk made a deep 
impression on all of them. Gruff as he is, they feel 
Casey has a heart . . . They say he’s wonderful on the 
bench during a close game or when the Yankees are 
behind. He’s generally optimistic, helpful and en- 
couraging in such situations, Oddly, though, he often 
becomes rednecked and surly when the Yanks are 
ahead. He gets in a dig here and there and keeps 
snarling, “Don’t let ’em up, don’t let ‘em up.” ... 
Some of the pitchers feel he yanks them too quickly 
and several of his players think he platoons too much. 
“But you can’t argue with his tremendous success,” 
they say ... “The best part of his game,” said one 
player, “is when he sits down and figures out his 
lineup before the game is even played. They’ve joked 
and laughed about the way he keeps shuffling his 
batting order but his lineup always is thoroughly 
researched and calculated. He puts everyone in the 
lineup for a very definite reason.” .. . As for Casey’s 
clowning, his players think it has been exaggerated by 
the press. ‘Yeah, he’s got a sense of humor,” said one 
of his players, ‘but it hits you like a sledge hammer. 
There’s nothing subtle about it.” . . . Mistakes? Sure 
Stengel makes some. “With all the platooning he does, 
he’s bound to make a mistake once in a while,” one 
Yankee remarked. “Ninety-nine per cent of his moves 
turn out okay, though, and that’s a helluva percentage, 
no matter what league you’re in.” . . . Stengel knows 
that some of his players disagree with his moves 
occasionally but it doesn’t bother him. In fact, he kids 
them about it sometimes. “You’re managing pretty 
good,” he'll say to one of his players now and then .. . 
Casey is no watchdog when it comes to the matter of 
curfew. He expects his men to respect the curfew hour 


and even though he doesn't check up on them, he 
seems to know which ones trip up from time to time... 
He was something of a character himself when he 
played ball so he is tolerant of human frailties. He 
doesn’t “eat out” any of his players often but he can 
when he has to. One player experienced Casey’s wrath 
last year when he thought a clubhouse meeting was 
over and it actually wasn’t. The unfortunate player 
started reading the comics. ... The players have no 
trouble with Stengel’s so-called double-talk. “He has 
a way of teasing in a joking manner,” said one player, 
“and although he might not call your name when he’s 
talking to you, if you listen, you'll find out it’s you he’s 
talking about all the time. There’s usually a moral to 
every one of his stories.” . . . Casey isn't much for 
agitating the opposition although occasionally he 
might call a rival ‘“You big sugarbush” from the top of 
the dugout steps. He is by no means a boaster but pride 
sticks out all over him. Many of his men feel that he is 
still in baseball only because of pride rather than the 
estimated $75,000 salary he gets. .. . Few managers in 
the game have more friends among the writers than 
Stengel. And few get as much space in the daily 
newspapers. 


AL LOPEZ—Soft-spoken Al Lopez stands out as a 
perfect contradiction to Leo Durocher’s classic crack 
that nice guys finish last. This is Lopez’ sixth season 
as manager of the Indians and he has never wound up 
lower than second. If the Cleveland front office is 
smart, it should sign Lopez for another six years. Some 
critics claim the Indians should have won more than 
one penannt under Lopez; Cleveland players, however, 
insist the critics don’t know what they’re talking about. 
. . . Lopez literally is good to a fault. “If anything,” 
says one of his players, “‘Al is too nice a guy. I guess he 
considers his players’ feeling above anything else. I 
think he ought to lay down the law to some guys once 
in a while, but I’ve never seen him do it. He gives 
everyone a square shake and then some.” ... Lopez’ 
job in Cleveland is something of a thankless one. Any- 
thing less than a second-place finish would make him 
an instant target for howling criticism. ... “What a 
lot of fans fail to understand,” said one Cleveland 
player, “is that Al doesn’t have nearly half the all- 
around material that the Yankees have. True, he gen- 
erally has had good pitching but it was never that 
much better than the Yankees’ staff. And don’t forget, 
our bench doesn’t compare with the Yankees. When 
they need a replacement, they simply dip into their 
tremendous reserve of material and come up with a 
Skowron, Howard, Grim, Kucks, Lumpe, Siebern or 
Sturdivant. Who have we come up with in the last few 
years? Only Herb Score.” .. . Lopez is described as “a 
good sound baseball man who takes more chances than 
Lou Boudreau did when he was here.” Until this year, 
Al naturally relied heaviest on his outstanding pitching 
staff. This year, though, he is going in much more for 
the hit-and-run type of game. “The reason he does,” 
explained one player, “is because we have fellows who 
can do that in Busby and Carrasquel.” . . . Still, Lopez 
realizes pitching remains 90 per cent of his ball club, 
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so he often plays for one run, particularly from the 
seventh inning on. And if he gets a run ahead, he won’t 
hesitate to bring out one of his two relief aces, Don 
Mossi or Ray Narleski, to protect it. . . . During his 
active career, Lopez played under Stengel and he has 
a great esteem for many of Casey’s methods. “If you 
keep an eye on our lineup,” said one member of the 
Tribe, “you'll notice Al makes a lot of moves similar to 
Stengel, especially in the late innings. The big differ- 
ence between Lopez and Stengel, though, is that Al 
doesn’t profess to be all-knowing. He realizes he didn’t 
write the book.” . . . It’s pretty difficult to ruffle the 
even-tempered Cleveland skipper under any circum- 
stances but he can be irked when his men don’t play 
heads-up ball, Once, after one of his players tried to 
steal home on his own with the bases full and none 
out, Lopez didn’t flare up when the player was thrown 
out but he told him quietly on the bench, “I wouldn’t 
expect a play like that to work even in a Little 
League.” . . . Mild-mannered as he is, Lopez can get 
plenty hot under the collar when he thinks an umpire 
has blown a decision. But his players agree the angriest 
they have ever seen him was this past May when 
Cleveland fans booed Al Rosen while he was lying in- 
jured on the ground after being hit hard by Pete 
Runnels of Washington at third base. Steaming, Lopez 
called Cleveland fans “bush” and said they didn’t de- 
serve having a ball club in their city. . . . His players 
say Lopez isn’t the kind of man who “quits on a guy 
just because he goes into a slump.” The Cleveland pilot 
puts in long hours with such a player, first trying to 
detect what’s wrong and then trying every way he 
knows how to help him. He doesn’t believe in over- 
masterminding, either. The Indians, for example, 
thought Score would be twice as effective a pitcher last 
season if he learned how to throw a good change-up. 
Lopez saw the value of it, but when Score’s control 
began to suffer because of his attempts to master a 
change-up, Al told the young southpaw, “Forget the 
change-up. Just keep firing your fast ball.” .. . Lopez 
shows the same kindly attitude toward all his men, 
from a veteran like Bob Feller to a raw rookie like Bud 
Daley. He doesn’t believe in the theory of going over 
opposing hitters too often because he feels his pitchers 
may become “too careful.” . . . Occasionally, a new 
player with Cleveland misinterprets Lopez’ placidity 
for softness, but Al invariably sets him straight. One 


such player put up quite a beef when Lopez notified 
him that he had to send him back down to the minors. 
Al listened to the player’s squawk and then replied: “It 
used to be that a player would do as he was told by the 
manager. But now you’re trying to give me the orders 
and up here, it just doesn’t work that way.” The rookie 
got the point and went back down without any further 
argument. Whenever he is able, however, Lopez will 
always try to find another spot for a man if he can’t 
use him. Duane Pillette, the veteran righthander, tells 
how Lopez went out of his way for him this past spring 
when it became apparent the Indians couldn't use him, 
“Al personally called the other managers to ask if they 
had a place for me,” Pillette says. Thanks to Lopez, 
Pillette hooked on with the Phillies. ... As one of the 
Indians put it: “Al gives a man a lot of rope and it’s 
up to that man what he does with it.” Most men try 
hard for Lopez. 


LOU BOUDREAU—No manager in the American 
League plays percentages more than Lou Boudreau, 
according to the men who serve under him. Sometimes, 
they get the idea he is a slave to it. On the whole, the 
Kansas City manager is popular with his players, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, who seem to swear by him. 
One young pitcher says, “Lou stuck by me when no one 
else would give me a tumble. I’ve played for Alston 
and I’ve played for Marion, but as far as I’m concerned, 
Boudreau is the best. I feel I can talk with Lou and 
that he has a personal interest in my problems. If a 
player has an idea, he’ll listen to it. He built up my 
confidence more than anyone else ever did in baseball. 
If I have a good day, he never fails to give me a pat 
on the back; if I have a bad day, he leaves me alone 
and doesn’t try to second-guess.” . . . Another player, 
however, says he thinks Boudreau has a tendency to 
play hunches too much. “I realize he doesn’t have the 
greatest material in the world to work with,” said the 
player, ‘“‘but it seems to me he could depend a little 
more on his men than on his hunches. I think Boudreau 
overmanages a bit. He likes the public to know he’s 
managing.” . .. Devoted as he is to percentage baseball, 
Boudreau isn’t afraid to gamble when the other club 
least expects him to. For example, he’ll have a hitter 
bunt with two strikes on him when other managers 
wouldn’t, and few managers employ the squeeze play 
more often than Boudreau. His (——> To PAGE 82) 


JERRY TUBBS 
Oklahoma 
Center (6-2, 205, Sr.) 


PAUL HORNUNG 
Notre Dame, Back (6-2, 205, Sr.) 


JIM SWINK 
Texas Christian 
Back (6-1, .185, Sr.) 


Color hy George Heyer, Marvin Newman 
and John Nesom 


DON OWENS 
Mississippi Southern 
Tackle (6-6, 248, Sr.) 


End (6-3, 222,42") 


| Pee, 


JOE WALTON 


Pittsburgh usu 
End (5-11, 205, Sr.) Tackle (6-3, 265, Sr.) 
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MIKE SANDUSKY 


Maryland 
Guard (5-11, 240, Sr.) 


JON ARNETT 
Southern Cal 
Back (5-11, 178, Sr.) 
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JIM PARKER 


Ohio State 
Guard (6-3, 248, Sr.) 


CLARENCE PEAKS 
Michigan State 
Back (6-1, 198, Sr.) 
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ALL-AMERICA FOOTBALL PREVIEW 


A batch of bright, new names and a few repeaters top our pre-season all-star picks 


a 


By MEL ALLEN 


getting chewed out for alleged conference corner- 

cutting in the care and feeding of amateur athletes, 
as we pursued our investigation for the selection of 
Sport's eleventh annual All-America Football Preview. 
Actually, with the unprecedented spate of open-air 
denouncements on the campus, we had to study fines, 
bans and lost eligibilities almost as closély as the 
players’ tackling talents, defensive abilities and rugged- 
ness in the rough going. Our advantage, though, was 
that we started with a respectable number of sure bets. 
Fully aceredited All-Americas from 1955 like linemen 
Jim Parker of Ohio State and Mike Sandusky of Mary- 
land, and backs Paul Hornung of Notre Dame’ and 
Jim Swink of Texas Christian, all of whom made a 
majority of the All-America teams last fall, had to be 


W: felt somewhat like the colleges that have been 
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considered as front-running candidates again. To fill 
in the rest of the No. 1 lineup wasn’t easy; it never is. 
The woods are full of good players. this season, some 
familiar and some unknown, but all of noteworthy 
ability. 

But, in selecting the top eleven men, there was no 
getting away from the turmoil of recruitment. So much 
of recent college football has been played in star-cham- 
ber sessions or near the corner lamp post (where 
coaches have been hung in effigy in reckless abundance) 
that people may have forgotten that the game is really 
played on a grass field measuring 100 yards by 160 
feet by 22 (at a time) young, strong, male athletes, A 
year ago it was Texas A&M that was doused with a 
two-year disciplinary probation for tampering. Last 
fall, Alabama was fined $1,000 for gift-giving by overly 


25 


j 


26 


generous alumni. It sounded for all the world as if 
college football were getting a mighty blast, warranted 
or not, and that now there would be an end to the 
charges and fines and ineligibilities. 

Auburn opened 1956 with a three-year suspension 
for paying $500 each to a pair of football-playing twins. 
Florida, Mississippi College, Kansas and Ohio State all 
got clipped, the Buckeyes because coach Woody Hayes 
had loaned some money to strapped players. The big 
bomb came when the Pacific Coast Conference decided 
to read the riot act to nine of its ten member schools. 
Such was the extent of the West Coast furor that, after 
frantic finger-pointing, it became possible for the Big 
Ten title-winner to go to Pasadena to play in the Rose 
Bowl and find no opposition available. 


second team 
ENDS 


Tom Maentz, Michigan 
(6-2, 210, Sr.) 


Red Phillips, Auburn 
(6-2, 205, Sr.) 
TACKLES 


John Witte, Oregon State 
(6-2, 210, Sr.) 


Norm Hamilton, Texas Christian 
(5-10, 215, Sr.) 
GUARDS 


Dennis Goehring, Texas A&M 
(5-11, 186, Sr.) 


Jerry Ward, Dayton 
(6, 225, Sr.) 


CENTER 
Wilson Whitmire, Navy (6-2, 198, Sr.) 


BACKS 


Tom McDonald, Oklahoma 
(5-9, 169, Sr.) 


John Brodie, Stanford 
(6-1, 188, Sr.) 


Walt Kowalezyk, Michigan State 
(5-10, 198, Jr.) 


Jimmy Brown, Syracuse 
(6-2, 212, Sr.) 


What all the whistle-blowing will mean Still can’t be 
fully determined. There is no telling where this will 
stop. A telegram from UCLA this summer suggested 
that everything in the PCC is up in the air, and will 
remain there until at least the opening game of the 
season. Because of the mix-up, we had to keep players 
like Ronnie Knox of UCLA on the shelf for our 
preview, and move Jon Arnett out and then back into 
our lineup. As of August 1, Knox may a) play for 
UCLA, b) not play for UCLA, or c) star in a Holly- 
wood western movie. 

Elsewhere in the nation, teams and players are 


_ Tunning to 1955 form. Oklahoma is again a favorite 


for the national championship, but will have. to prove 
it on October 27 when it plays Notre Dame. Maryland 
will be strong in the East, Texas Christian is rated on 
top of the crazy-quilt Southwest Conference heap, 
Georgia Tech looks tough, Notre Dame isn’t fooling 
anyone with its morning-line crying towel, and Michi- 
gan, Michigan State and Ohio State are the power- 
houses in the Big Ten, with Michigan a virtual cinch 


for the Rose Bowl, since neither of the other two is 
eligible to go this year. : 

Out of this holocaust on the campus comes our pre- 
view All-America team, a strong, talented crew built 
for 60 minutes of action going both ways against sturdy 
competition. As shown in the photos on pages 24 and 
25, here is our first-string lineup: 

Ends—Ron Kramer (Michigan), Joe Walton (Pitts- 

burgh) : 

Tackles—Earl Leggett (LSU), Don Owens (Missi 

sippi Southern) 

Guards—Jim Parker (Ohio State), Mike 

(Maryland) 
Center—Jerry Tubbs (Oklahoma) 
Backs—Paul Hornung (Notre Dame? 


Ron Bennett, Lamor Lundy, Purdue 


(6-6, 225, Sr.) 


Dave Liddick, George Washington 
J (6-3, 250, Sr.) 


GUARDS 


‘aul Wiggin, Stanford 
(6-3, 222, Sr.) 


Billy Yelverton, Mississippi 
(6-4, 210, Sr.) 


CENTER 
Jerry Goebel, Michigan (6-3, 214, Sr.) 


BACKS 


Len Dawson, Purdue 
(6, 180, Sr.) 


Joel Wells, Clemson 
(6, 195, Sr.) 


Paige Cothren, Mississippi 
(5-11, 195, Srp 


George Volkert, Georgia Tech 
(5-10, 184, Jr.) } 


Jim Swink (Texas Christiaitva 
Jon Arnett (Southern Cal) 
Clarence Peaks (Michigan State) 

The one undisputed All-America end may Wind Up 
playing in the backfield this fall. But no one can aleue 
Ron Kramer’s all-star standing. He was off a bit early 
last season due to injuries, but he made most of the 
All-America teams anyway with his spectacular play 
when he was in there. At Michigan, where they have 
a reputation for producing fine ends, they say Ron is 
the best since Bennie Oosterbaan, his Coach, who played 
for the Wolverines some 30 years ag®. Oosterbaan, an 
all-time great wingman, goes further, He says Kramer 
is the best football player he has ével Coached, “T ean 
play him anywhere,” Bennie says. “He has exceptional 
speed, good drive and can do a job anywhere in 
the offense or defense. He could make a great tackle oy 
center or fullback.” This versatility partially explains 
the spring practice experiment that had Kraiter wark- 
ing out at right halfback in the Wolverine simele Wing. 
Michigan is loaded with good ends but is shert of 
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right halfbacks. Ron, a 222-pound senior who stands 
out in track and basketball too, is an excellent blocker 
and can run with the ball, both vital to a Michigan 
wingback. The other requirement—pass-catching abil- 
ity—Kramer has in awesome abundance. With his large 
but soft hands, he holds on to a pass as if the football 
were deflated. The best punter on the squad, in the 
backfield Ron could add a little deception (through 
quick kicks) to his punting assignments. These add up 
to strong arguments why he will play at right half. 
But end is Kramer’s best position, it is where he earned 
his All-America credentials, and that is where we feel 
secure in placing him. Because Oosterbaan has an 
understandable affection for talented ends, the guess is 
that Ron will be back at his old stand this season. 


honorable mention 
ENDS 
Dave Kaiser, Michigan State Dick Prendergast, Notre Dame 
Dave Howard, Wisconsin Walt Brodie, William & Mary 
Perry Richards, Detroit 


TACKLES 


Bob Pollack, Pittsburgh 


Bill Underdonk, West Virginia 


Billy Ray Smith, Arkansas 
Pat Burke, Michigan State 


GUARDS 


Stan Slater, Army 
Bob Gaydos, Notre Dame 
Allan Ecker, Georgia Tech 


Paul Shwaiko, Wisconsin 
Jack Davis, Maryland 
Paul Ziegler, LSU 


CENTER 


Mike Hudock, Miami 
Carl Rubke, USC 


Ron Klim, West Virginia 
Bob Weber, Colorado A&M 


Dave Kuhn, Kentucky 
BACKS 


Bob Kyasky, Army 
Jack Pardee, Texas A&M 
George Walker, Arkansas 

Jackie Simpson, Florida 
Phil King, Vanderbilt 
Don Bosseler, Miami 


Jim Poduley, Central Michigan 


Sonny Jurgensen, Duke 
Claude Benham, Columbia 


C. R. Roberts, USC 
Charlie Curtis, TCU 
John Majors, Tennessee 
Wade Mitchell, Georgia Tech 
Ronnie Quillan, Tulane 
Jim Bakhtiar, Virginia 
Harry Jefferson, Illinois 
Jerry Drew, California 
Aubrey Lewis, Notre Dame 


Art Luppino, Arizona 


Joe Walton, our other first-string end, set a Pitts- 
burgh record for touchdown passes, which isn’t easy to 
do at Pitt where they don’t throw the ball around 
‘much. A good blocker who likes to mix it, Joe is ideal 
for the Panther grind-it-out system. He has speed (he 
was a high school fullback) to go along with his heft 
(205 pounds). Navy coach Eddie Erdelatz says Joe is 
the hound-dog type: “He rumbles along in true Pitts- 
burgh spirit. You can’t run through him.” In Pitt’s 
7-0 loss to Georgia Tech in the Sugar Bowl last Janu- 
ary, Joe hounded Tech quarterback Wade Mitchell so 
relentlessly that the famous Bobby Dodd belly series 
(which is like playing the ball close to your vest) 
couldn’t get moving. Bruised and exhausted from Wal- 
ton’s battering, Mitchell had to sit out the second half. 

There was no shortage of good ends to consider for 
this season. Kramer’s teammate, Tom Maentz, known 
for his defensive play, can make the big catch and can 
run with the ball. He averaged 23 yards per pass re- 
ception in ’55. Like Kramer, he is a fine punter. Iowa 
coach Forest Evashevski says Kramer and Maentz are 
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“the best set of ends I’ve ever seen. They don’t get 
behind the defense. They just outrace you.” Other 
outstanding ends are Red Phillips, a strong and effective 
force at Auburn; six-foot, six-inch Lamar Lundy, the 
iron man-who catches Len Dawson’s passes at Purdue, 
and who pro scouts consider a natural defensive end; 
Ron Bennett of Mississippi State, a tough blocker and 
defensive leader; Dave Kaiser, the Rose Bowl hero 
from Michigan State; and Dave Howard, a defensive 
stickout at Wisconsin. An end to watch is Perry Rich- 
ards of Detroit. 

Competition among the tackles was so heavy that 
we moved two of them to guard on our first team. The 
reasoning was that good inner linemen can play either 
position, and that a college team, if it had sufficient 
talent, would not feel compelled to play its two best 
linemen at tackle (as most schools do). Having four 
tackles in your first-string lineup isn’t bad, anyway, 
when the four are considered the best linemen in the 
country. It wasn’t difficult deciding on big Earl Leggett 
of Louisiana State at one tackle post. At 6-3 and 265 
pounds, he can outrun most backs on the LSU squad. 
Bear Bryant, coach at Texas A&M, told us: ‘The big 
guy can move, and he can hurt. He’s always in some- 
body’s way. If he has a good year, so does LSU.” A 
transfer from Hinds Junior College, Leggett moved 
right in with a brawling Tiger club. Supposedly an 
easygoing giant, Earl is seldom mean or mad, and 
although he doesn’t have to be to do a good job, coach 
Paul Dietzel is hoping someone upsets him this year. 

It might seem that we pulled our other first-team 
tackle out of a hat. But don’t sell Don Owens short just 
because he and his school (Mississippi Southern) are 
not well-known outside of their section. Big things 
are predicted for both. Don, who came to MS in 1953 
fresh out of the Marines and has been a regular ever 
since—he played on the varsity as a freshman—is con- 
sidered one of the two or three top line prospects by 
pro scouts. Lacking big-time publicity, Don has done 
some fine football playing in college. He was:+a stand- 
out in Southern’s two “surprise’’ wins over Alabama, 
and he gets another shot at the Crimson Tide this 
season. (Another win for the little school won’t be a 
surprise; Southern, 9-1 in ’55, is getting better all the 
time.) Tough and agile at 6-6 and 248 pounds, Owens 
is a demon in pursuit. With his height he slaps away 
passes on the line of scrimmage, blocks hard and knocks 
down runners with crushing and thorough tackles. 
Married, with two sons, Don is considered by some foot- 
ball enthusiasts as the best tackle the South has pro- 
duced since Bruiser Kinard. By the end of this season, 
he may prove them right. 

John Witte, Oregon State’s first All-America since 
Ad Schwammel made it in 1933, is probably the best 
tackle in the West, and not an easy man to keep off any 
all-star eleven. He made three national teams last year 
as a junior. Not far behind Leggett and Owens in 
strength, speed and ability, Witte has his future care- 
fully planned. After a career in pro football and pro 
wrestling to save some money, he plans to set himself 
up as a mortician. He is now helping out at a local 
funeral parlor to pick up some pointers. 

Norm Hamilton is another who could easily break 
into a No. 1 team. All-Southeastern Conference last 
year, the 215-pound TCU senior leads a tough line in 
the Horned Frogs’ defense of their conference title. 
Bob Hobert of Minnesota and (——> TO PAGE 90) 
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The answer is “Yes,”’ if you accept the word of the 


batters who have to hit against it. Not only do they insist the wet 


pitch is being used—they tell who’s throwing it 


Are They Still Throwing 


By Milton Gross 


the phrase, “Spit is a horrid word, but it’s worse 

at the end of your cigar.” Some years before that, 
baseball’s authorities had ruled that it was: worse still 
at the end of a pitcher’s fingers and banned the spitball 
from the game. 

Last year Preacher Roe confessed that he was less 
coneerned with the sanitation question than the ques- 
tion of remaining in the big leagues. Roe admitted that 
he threw the outlawed spitter for seven years as a 
member of the Dodgers and prolonged his life in the 
big leagues by that same seven years. Preacher was 
safe in his confession; he had already retired from 
baseball. Others, who had confessed before and since, 
although with less attending publicity, were likewise 
retired. No active player has thus far been foolhardy 
enough to announce that he is getting by because, once 
in a while, he is moistening the ball. But if the full 
truth were known, more than a dozen major-league 
pitchers working steadily at their trade are relying on 
a “wet one” as their out pitch. And, if we are to believe 
certain hitters, the list could grow to two or three 
dozen. 

Sport went to the 16 big-league teams this season to 
find out who was suspected of throwing a spitter. The 
poll discloses that the pitchers believed to be “loading 
up” in a variety of ways are, like Roe, veterans who 
need an extra weapon when the going gets rough. The 


\fee years ago, an advertising slogan popularized 


suspected pitchers are: 

Murry Dickson, Cardinals 

Marv Grissom, Giants 

Joe Black, Redlegs 

Art Fowler, Redlegs 

Sal Maglie, Dodgers 

Lew Burdette, Braves 

Johnny Schmitz, Orioles 

Ray Moore, Orioles 

Morrie Martin, Orioles 

Ellis Kinder, White Sox 

Jim Wilson, White Sox 

Virgil Trucks, Tigers 

Steve Gromek, Tigers 

Bob Lemon, Indians 

The name of Burdette, along with Max Surkont, who 
was with St. Louis earlier in the season, was men- 
tioned most often by the players as the foremost prac- 
titioner of the sub-rosa art of wetting up. Scarcely a 
manager, coach or player neglected to mention both 
Burdette and Surkont in their behind-the-hand run- 
down of the pitchers they suspected. In the American 
League Jim Wilson received the most votes. The others 
were mentioned by some and neglected by others. 

The question of how they throw the spitter was more 
difficult to answer. Unlike a great relief pitcher of the 
Forties who publicly and blatantly spat into his glove 
and rubbed the ball in good, no spitball pitcher today 
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The Spitter? 


employs any one technique. They accomplish the wet 
job by fingering their brow, spitting into a cupped 
hand, or taking moisture from inside their cap brim or 
the back of their neck, always varying the procedure 
and never operating in open defiance of the law. 

Yet the obvious question still must be asked: Even 
if a pitcher throws the spitter only once, how does he 
escape detection and punishment? Rule 8.02 of the 
playing code under which the big leagues: operate 
specifically states: ‘The pitcher shall not be allowed to 
expectorate either on the ball or his glove... or. 
deliver what is called the ‘spitball.’”” When the rule is 
violated, the umpire is supposed to order the pitcher 
from the game and the pitcher is supposed to be auto- 
matically suspended for ten days. 

The answer, of course, is that spitball pitchers do not 
abuse the privilege of operating outside baseball’s law. 
The pitch is not thrown indiscriminately, but is with- 
held for a-crisis where there are two out, men on base 
in scoring position and two strikes en the hitter, or 
some such ticklish situation. 

Although the umpires are supposed to recognize the 
violation and charge the pitcher with it immediately, 
in practice they recognize it but rarely act on it unless 
the opposing team complains. The complaint is unlike- 
ly because the team at bat may have (and usually 
does have) a pitcher of its own who throws up a wet 
one once in a while. In the rare case (——> TO PAGE 79) 
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YOUR BOY TO BE 
A FOOTBALL COACH 


He just can’t win. If his team wins, 
the coach is called a dirty recruiter. 
If they lose, he gets hung in effigy. 


hounded by alumni and, in time, fired 


BY EMMETT WATSON 


what like the guy who staggered into the block- 

house, pursued by hostile savages, with a Blackfoot 
arrow protruding from his back. A sympathetic set- 
tler delivered the straight line, as follows: ‘Good 
Heavens, man, the pain must be terrible! Does it hurt 
much?” 

The anguished reply was: “Only when I laugh.” 

This shaggy jest is not quite so ancient as football 
itself (87 years), but the grand old American folk- 
cry, “Fire the coach!” probably is. Deductive reasoning 
leads us historians to believe that the phrase first was 
uttered back in 1869, two minutes after Rutgers beat 
Princeton, six goals to four, in the first collegiate foot- 
ball game ever played. 

Being a Princeton man, what the fellow probably 
said was, “Disengage the coach,” or “separate him from 
his duties,” But no matter how politely the arrow has 
been planted in your back, it still hurts when you 
laugh. 

This season, as always, some 30 to 50 football coaches 
will suffer through their final seasons, beset by bad 
bounces, second-guessed by old grads, betrayed by 
fair-weather pals, and boosted right into a state of un- 
employment by ardent downtown boosters. Do they de- 
serve it? I beg the question, friend, but the answer is 
that maybe they do, What do they expect, working for 
institutions that teach tolerance, culture, and man’s 
understanding of man? 

A friend of mine, Lenny Anderson, who cut his 
journalistic molars writing obituaries to departed 
coaches, has composed a poem, tentatively entitled, 
“Ode to December,” which only hurts when you laugh. 
You say you don’t like poetry? Too bad. This thing is 
bigger than both of us: 

The trees are red, the hills ablaze, 

The fodder’s in the shock; 

The turkey doesn’t know it 

But he’s heading for the block. 

The football season’s on the wane. 

December doth approach, 

The frost is on the pumpkin 

And the blast is on the coach. 

My own grasp of football, which transcends the nor- 
mal heights of ignorance, has led to a sort of skeptical 
sympathy for coaches as a class. What I mean is, I 
could be more sympathetic if I didn’t know that there 
will be about two dozen applications for every one of 
those 30 to 50 vacancies mentioned above. But you 
are a parent, presumably with ideas of getting your 
kid started right, so he can support you in your old 
age. Very well. Don’t raise your boy to be a football 
coach. In fact, I'd be more cautious than that. At the 
first sign of desire on your son’s part to become a foot- 
ball coach, just stop raising him. 

If you fail to halt this delinquent development, the 
chances are excellent you’ll end up with a suffering 
fool. Football coaches are a class of selfless sufferers 
who go on building character year after year, no mat- 
ter how many states they have to import it from. Their 
profession is strangely exciting. “Where else but in 
football,” said Bud Kerr, the head coach of Dayton, 
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“ean you be sure of that exhilarating, day-to-day ex- 
citement of wondering whether you have a job?” 

It was Mr. Jimmy Conzelman, a celebrated member 
of the profession, who once remarked that “the first 
requisite for coaching happiness is a job.” This state- 
ment is only partly true, and even that part is suspect. 
One of the revered geniuses of the coaching racket is 
Dana X. Bible, who lasted long enough to write a book 
about coaching. Among other chapters, he included one 
on training room supplies, in which he specified that 
500 aspirin tablets should be available at all times— 
presumably for the coach. 

No vocational guidance course, such as this one, would 
be complete without some hair-raising statistics, or 
actuary tables. According to last year’s accident toll, 
there were only 26 coaches in the entire U.S. who have 
worked at their head jobs ten years or more. And fol- 
lowing is a table of seven patriarchs of the coaching 
dodge who have stayed with their professions 25 years 
or more, 


Total Years Yrs. on 

Coaching Present Job 
Lou Little, Columbia. yet ol 25 
Eddie Anderson, Holy Cross. 29 5 
Lynn Waldorf, California 28 8 
Jess Neely, Rice..,.._... Pair OO 15 
Don Faurot, Missouri... erred 17 
Warren Woodson, Arizona. 25 3 
Charley Caldwell, Princeton.... 25 10 


Three of these patriarchs, Waldorf, Woodson and 
Faurot, have been under recent fire from alumni, stu- 
dents and “interested” fans. (Some fans show enough 
interest to call the coach up in the middle of the night 
or write poison pen letters to keep him alert to his 
little failures.) An eighth, Harvey Harman, who had 
29 years in, was fired by Rutgers after last season. 

I do not want to stuff your heads with a lot of statis- 
ties, so there is no point in compiling the gross tonnage 
of old clothes and straw which have been used to make 
effigies, suitable for hanging, of the nation’s coaches. 
The figures for Pappy Waldorf alone are staggering. 
When Waldorf first came to California in 1947, he won 
three straight Pacific Coast Conference titles, but ab- 
sent-mindedly blew the Rose Bowl game each time. 
Critics immediately hopped on this, as though the 
whole California season had been lost on New Year's 
Day. Then Pappy fell on lean years ( I use the term in 
a football sense; Pappy’s weight stayed at a constant 
268 pounds). His stature with his players, however, 
always remained high, as when he addressed his squad 
and told them, “You are not only a fine football team, 
you are a fine group as well.” 

One of the players, Jim Cullom, was touched, 
“You're a fine group yourself, Coach,” he said. 

No doubt Pappy was impressed last year, his worst 
at Cal, with the generosity of his alumni, who kept 
offering him the job of athletic director, the better to 
be rid of him as coach. At least he didn’t lose his sense 
of humor over being hanged in effigy. “As long as it’s 
in effigy, I don’t mind,” he said. ‘At least when they 
hang my effigy, they have enough stuffing left over for 
the other coaches.” 
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And so they did. Jess Hill of USC, Len Casanova of 
Oregon, Don Faurot of Missouri, Al Kircher of Wash- 
ington State, John Cherberg of Washington, Bill Glass- 
ford of Nebraska, Bob Woodruff of Florida and 25 
other coaches whose names I can’t remember—all of 
them got the rope. This feverish trend inspired a sug- 
gestion that some firm could turn a tidy profit by offer- 
ing ropes in school colors. 

Effigy-hanging, (a form of dementia, like panty- 
raiding) turned out to be a fashionable refinement of 
the “Good-bye Harry” signs that used to appear—so 
named after the banner that first signaled the impend- 
ing departure of Harry Stuhldreher from Wisconsin. 
The classic effort in banner-type farewells turned up 
over the city of Philadelphia, during a Cal-Penn game 
a few years ago, when George Munger was the suffer- 
ing head man at Penn. In mid-game, an airplane flew 
low over the stadium, trailing its message: ‘Good-bye, 
George!” 

At this point, I suspect that all of you are overcome 
by grief, so I will insert another stanza of Mr. Ander- 
son’s “Ode to December.” Remember, it only hurts 
when you laugh. 

Disgruntled grads are muttering 

Across a frosty land; 

The situation’s fluid, 

But they’ll have it soon in hand. 

The football team—they snarl—lost games 

It should have won and so 

It follows all too clearly 

That the coach has got to go. 

Too often, coaches wallow in a puddle of irony. 
There is the case of the late Jeff Cravath, formerly of 
USC, who pulled off the greatest upset of his career— 
a blood-curdling 9-7 upset of Notre Dame in the final 
game of the season. Normally, a victory over Notre 


Dame would skyrocket any coach’s credit rating. The 
following Monday, Cravath’s luck was running good— 
he landed Lindon Crow, a brilliant, fast halfback, per- 
suading him to join an already-promising Trojan squad. 
Then Jeff settled back, contemplating a happy Christ- 
mas. 

You guessed it. They fired him on Tuesday. 

Later, philosophizing from the secure bastions of his 
cattle ranch, Cravath observed: “There’s a peculiar 
sort of time-table that alumni have for a coach. The 
first year, they say they’ll be satisfied if your team looks 
good losing. The next year, they’re satisfied if you win 
half your games. The third year, they expect you to 
win them all. And after that, they want you to slaugh-— 
ter every team you play.” 

At this point I was all set to dash off a heck of an 
epigram—something about the first law of coaching 


survival is to win. But there emerges here a tear- 
stained clipping about a fellow named Sam Vokes, 
coach (former) of the College of Idaho. He won too 
many games. “We wanted,” explained a school official, 
“to keep athletic activity in its proper perspective.” So 
Vokes was last seen drifting off into the sunset, leaving 
an unfortunately too prepossessing 7-2 record behind 
him. 

There is a further hazard to coaching football that 
I haven’t mentioned up to now—one that you, as a 
parent, have a duty to point out to your boy. Assum- 
ing that you can’t get him a safe job taming lions, he 
may actually wind up coaching, and the danger, how- 
ever improbable, is simply this: Harvey Knox might 
send him a stepson to play football for him. Two years 
ago, you may recall, Harvey pulled his boy Ronnie out 
of California, charging that the Bears didn’t live up to 
their promises, and that Pappy Waldorf, as a coach, was 
equipped to run a nice vegetable stand. 

After installing Ronnie at UCLA, Harvey blew the 
whistle on Cal’s “Southern Seas,” a recruiting organ- 
ization that rustled up raw character for Pappy to 
build. Harvey then became an assistant coach to Red 
Sanders at UCLA which meant a great saving to the 
budget, since he didn’t get paid. In fact, Red didn’t 
even have to ask for Harvey’s advice; it usually ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles papers. After UCLA lost a 
confused, last-second Rose Bowl game to Michigan 
State this year, Red discovered how it happened by 
investing a dime in the Los Angeles Examiner. “Sand- 
ers Blew It—Harvey,” the headline explained tersely. 
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It may be just the pace of modern living, but some 
colleges screen new candidates before they fire the in- 
cumbents. From the end of the 1954 season until the 
first game of 1955, there were 50 coaching changes, in- 
cluding 20 at larger schools. This means that there 
were, for a period of about nine months, 50 contented 
football coaches in the U.S. “The happiest period in a 
coach’s life,’ Herman Hickman once said, making a 
scholarly point, “is from the time he leaves one insti- 
tution to the time he loses his first game at the new 
school,” 

The administration of Bill Glassford at Nebraska 
ended on a happy note. He quit. Mr. Glassford went to 
Nebraska in 1949, full of ambition and faith in human 
nature, but he seemed to lose some of both in the inter- 
vening seven years. The first year Bill won four, lost 
five, and the students proclaimed, ‘“‘We need you, Bill.” 
The next year, after a 6-2-1 record, he got an offer 
from Minnesota, and Nebraska officials moved in with 
a five-year contract. 

Now, I’m not trying to say that a five-year contract 
is everything, but it helps. A fellow coach once asked 
Jeff Cravath what kind of a defense he used against 
Alabama, after Alabama had thumped USC in the 
Rose Bowl. “I signed a new five-year contract before 
the game,” Jeff said. 

Glassford’s case was different. Bill got a five-year 


contract and a five-year option, and there his trouble 
began. By the end of the 1953 season, he had lost more 
games than he won, and Glassford was faced by a play- 
er-rebellion, incubated and encouraged by Lincoln, 
Nebr., businessmen and alumni. The players com- 
plained that Glassford worked them too hard, showed 
a lack of understanding for their shortcomings and was 
responsible for poor team morale. Did Nebraska stick 
by Glassford? Like the Rock of Gibraltar—when legal 
counsel produced Bill’s five-year pact. 

But in two more years, Glassford quit of his own 
volition, bringing about the previously-mentioned state 
of happiness. “I feel like I’ve been reborn,” he said. 
“T feel wonderful.” 

A similar player revolt, similarly inspired, put the 
sluice under Johnny Cherberg of Washington last win- 
ter. There was a slight difference. Cherberg had no 
contract with which to point out to his administration 
the virtues of having a strong back. He left in a mag- 
nificent outburst of public indignation, involving the 
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school president, the vice-president, the board of re- 
gents, the athletic director, Harvey Cassill, and a 
downtown slush fund operator, R. C. (Torchy) Tor- 
rance. In the ensuing wrangle, the Huskies were fined 
$53,000 by the Coast Conference and suspended two 
years from the Rose Bowl—an academic point, since 
Washington visits the Rose Bowl about as often as 
Queen Elizabeth does. 

Queried for comment during the player-revolt, Jim- 
my Phelan, Cherberg’s old coach at Washington, 
cracked: “It’s the work of the same group of off-cam- 
pus jerks who were always operating up there. They 
ought to tear down the Iron Curtain and find out who 
the secene-shifters are.” 

Any prospective young coach should sit at the knee 
of this same Mr. Phelan, who coached at Missouri, Pur- 
due, Washington and St. Mary’s before going to the 
pros. His troubles didn’t exctly end with the pros, 
either; three franchises, the Los Angeles Dons, the 
New York Yanks and the Dallas Texans, went under 
with Phelan at the helm. He is currently a contractor 
in Sacramento, and currently happy. 

‘When I was with the New York Yanks,’ he once 
said, “a report got around that there was some kind of 
animal loose in Yankee Stadium. The groundkeeper 
said he thought it was a fox. But when they caught it” 
—Mr. Phelan paused for emphasis—‘‘it wasn’t a fox at 
all. Just one of those wolves that followed me all the 
way from Seattle.” (——> To Pace 89) 
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Portrait Of A Natural Hitter 


Hank Aaron plays baseball because that’s what he has got to do, and he hits 


because that’s what he was born to do. His philosophy is: Keep swinging 


Young Hank is quiet, confident. 
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By Al Silverman 


and an artist has got to draw pictures and a mountain climber 

has got to have a mountain to climb or else go crazy.” That was 
the way Mark Harris described one of the characters in his fine base- 
ball novel, The Southpaw, and that, if you like, is a not inappropri- 
ate way of cataloguing Henry Aaron, the Milwaukee Braves’ un- 
usually gifted 22-year-old outfielder. 

When Aaron is not playing baseball during the season (and he is a 
154-game man, barring injuries) he spends the off-season in his 
home town of Mobile, Ala., offering the wisdom of his tender years 
at baseball clinics while working for the city’s recreation department. 
At home with his wife Barbara and their three-year-old daughter, 
Gail Elaine, when there is conversation, the topic is pretty sure to 
be baseball. Henry Aaron has played baseball for most of his 22 
years and by the time his career will have run its course he will 
have spent more than half a lifetime with the sport. 

Like the Mark Harris character, Aaron plays baseball because he 
has to. If he couldn’t actually play the game, he would want no part 
of it. He says that when he is finished as a player he would like to 
break clean and settle down in Milwaukee and run a motel or two 
or get into some other business. 

Fortunately for Aaron, and for the Milwaukee Braves, a career of 
unlimited potential has barely been hatched. This is only Aaron’s 
third year as a major-leaguer but already he is being talked about 
in terms of admiration usually reserved for the Paul Waners and 
Stan Musials and Duke Sniders of baseball. Even Charley Grimm, the 
lately deposed manager of the Braves, has had to change his tune 
about Aaron. “I’ve said in the past that Henry wouldn’t go as far as 


€ \ BALLPLAYER has got to play ball like a singer has got to sing 
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Willie Mays, but it could be that I’m mistaken. 
I think he’s going to be a better hitter than 
Mays and he’s almost as good a fielder right 
now.” 

The thing that impresses most about such es- 
timates is that they are being made every day, 
fair weather or foul, on the basis of the future, 
not the factual present. Aaron was a .280 hitter 
his first year in the majors and he hit .314 last 
year. This season, at the time of the All-Star 
game, he was hitting over the .300 mark, but 
that was all. And still the drumbeating went on. 
People just take it for granted that Aaron is 
destined to be one of the finest hitters of his 
generation. 

A veteran outfielder, who has been in the 
league long enough to see many a touted young- 
ster flash briefly and then fade away, says Aaron 
is the real McCoy. “He’s one of the best hitters 
in the league already. He doesn’t pull the ball 
consistently enough to be a great home-run 
hitter, but he gets more wood on the ball than 
most hitters. You have to catch his line drives 
to get him out.” 

The one rap they hang on Aaron is his pen- 
chant for swinging at bad balls. “Henry’s strike 
zone,” says Charley Grimm, “‘is from the top of 
his cap to his shoes.” 

Yet because of this flaw (if it is a flaw) Aaron 
reminds many people of one of the National 
League’s most fertile hitters of the past 25-years, 
Joe Medwick. Hank will be the first to admit 
that he goes after an occasional bad pitch, but 
it doesn’t bother him. His philosophy of life can 
best be summed up in two words—keep swing- 
ing. 

“That’s the secret of good hitting,’ Henry 
says. “You can’t teach anyone how to hit. Each 
person has his own eyesight and reflexes and 
things that tell him how and when to swing. I 
just go up swinging. I like to swing at every- 
thing that looks good to me.” 

The present manager of the Braves, Fred 
Haney, is bothered not at all by Aaron’s free- 
swinging outlook on life. “Sure, he hits bad 
balls,’ says Haney, “but I’ve seen him win 
games for us that way. He’s a fine team player 
and a fine man in the clutch. Hell, how many 
ballplayers can make the jump from class A to 
Ss a t the majors? You got to be good.” 

, In his own quiet way, Aaron knows that he is 
oy : good. “I ought to hit .330 or .340 every year,” 
3 Pye he says seriously without a shred of ego show- 
# Se , ing. “I don’t see why not.” 
ait _ ol On the ball field, Aaron’s confidence stays 
we : with him. In uniform alongside his major- 
league brethren, he looks a little bit like a junior 
partner in one of those big, long-established law 
firms. His 5-11, 175-pound frame lacks distinc- 
tion and he has a tendency (——> To PAGE 92) 
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A fine wrist hitter, he cuts at anything that looks good. 
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THE WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB 


America’s Tennis Capital 


This fancy New York club is the site of 
the national championships each Sep- 
tember, but it’s also the favorite hangout 


of hundreds of eastern tennis buffs 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE HEYER 


The terrace, above, is a popular gathering place for members of the fashionable 
club. At right, famous amateur Margaret Osborne duPont practices on one of West 
Side’s 55 courts. She and other top tennis names can often be found at the club. 


Tennis Club is the annual proving grounds of the 

national tennis championships and (whenever 
there’s an off-year in Australian resistance) the site 
of the Davis Cup Challenge Round. With the approach 
of the 1956 Nationals, August 31 through September 
9, interest is again centered on the club that lies in 
the cloistered quiet of the English Tudor homes and 
tree-shaded streets of Forest Hills, a residential town 
in the Queens section of New York City. Studied from 
the air, the club’s grounds could be taken for a cubist’s 
conception of a huge ice cream cone, with the horse- 
shoe-shaped 13,000-seat stadium resting at the open 
end of the cone. In its 43 years of offering plush tennis 
facilities and as host to the Nationals since 1915, it 
has become the tennis capital of the country. 


T most people who have heard of it, the West Side 
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The greatest names in the history of tennis 
have played in the horseshoe stadium at For- 
est Hills, above. Thirsty club members retire 


to the locker room bar, below, after a match. 


On most days, when the grass courts are open, al- 
most 200 players use the courts. Above, members 
climb winding stairs to the men’s locker rooms. 
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THE WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB 


continued 


The focal point of the West Side’s 12-acre layout 
is an English Tudor clubhouse which has its own dining 
room, bar, pro shop, sun decks, handsomely paneled 
sitting room (donated by a member some years ago), 
showers, masseuse’s room and three floors of locker 
space, holding 556 men’s lockers and 165 women’s. 
Fanning out from the clubhouse is enough ground to 
accommodate 55 tennis courts; 23 of grass, the others 
of clay or all-weather surfaces. The three grass courts 
inside the stadium are never played on except during 
tournament time. An average day will find about 100 
members shuttling on and off the courts; on days when 
the grass courts are open—that’s Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday—the number will run closer to 
Racquets are restrung in the pro shop 200. Most of the members are content to play from 
where outfits and equipment are sold. April until October, but for the few polar bears among 
them, the all-weather courts are kept open through 
the winter months. 

Today, there are close to 1,000 members at the West 
Side and when thesnumber exceeds the limit set by 
the club’s constitution, new applicants are placed on 
a waiting list. The annual dues comes to $125 for a 
male playing member who is 26 years old or over, and 
the dues are scaled down for women, juniors and other 
subdivisions in the membership. Ordinarily, the dues 
would be triple what they are today if it were not for 
the revenue brought in by the national championships. 
Last year, the gross from the ten-day tournament, in- 
cluding radio, television and the concessions which the 
club rents out, came to $165,000. The only way out- 
siders can use the courts is to take lessons, at $6 an 
hour, from George Agutter, club pro for 43 years. 


The maintenance staff works the year round 
on the courts. The turf is manicured daily. 


A youngster working on his game on a practice court. Many juniors are among the club’s 1,000 regular members. 
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Young members, above, look out on the grass courts from the terrace back 
of the clubhouse. Below, George Agutter, club pro, works with a pupil, 
Virginia Cox of Forest Hills. George has been at the club for 43 years. 


The 23 grass courts take a beating. 
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Max Peter Haar 


Stars Laura Lou Jahn, at left, and Naney 
Chaffee pose on court, above. Officers of 


club meet, left, to plan for the tournament. 


THE WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB 


continued 


As tournament time rolls around late each summer, 
everyone’s pulse at West Side beats a little faster. 
Since the championships are sponsored jointly by the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association and the West 
Side, some 60 members of the club’s tournament com- 
mittee work long hours setting up the mechanics of 
the tournament. The club is responsible for logistics, 
publicity, renting concessions, ticket-taking and main- 
tenance; the USLTA runs the tournament, makes up 
the draw and invites the players. 

The thousands who come through the portals of this 
impressive stadium have seen all of the greats in the 
game during the last 40 years—Tilden, Johnston, the 
French Musketeers, Helen Wills Moody, Helen Jacobs, 
Maureen Connolly, Perry, Budge, Richards, Kramer, 
Sedgman and Gonzales. Besides the press, telegraph- 
ers, players and former champions, a few politicians, 
celebrities and foreign dignitaries sit in the sheltered 
marquee. The paying customers sit unshaded on hard 
wooden benches, but get a better view of the action. 
To a tennis buff, that’s what counts.—JACK ZANGER. 


Former champ Maureen Connolly, now retired from com- 
petition, watches the action during last year’s Nationals. 
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Color by Max Peter Hass 


Doris Hart receives singles trophy, above, 
from USLTA president Renville McMann. 
At left, a couple of tennis greats, Billy Tal- 
bert and Pauline Betz, have a reunion. Be- 
low, the paying customers broil in the sun 


but get a better view than the shaded VIPs. 
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They're Picking Harvie Ward 
In The Amateur | 


The defending Amateur champion matured later than his stylish game did. 


But ever since he won the big one, good-natured Harvie has been tough to beat 


By Will Grimsley 


A dedicated amateur, Ward had been chasing the big cup of the National since 1947 before he finally landed it last year. 
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United States, golf is a game to be played for fun. 

That was his credo when he came out of Tarboro, 
N. C., ten years ago with a style and manner 
reminiscent of the great Bobby Jones. And now that 
he is the top amateur golfer after nine frustrating 
years, it is still his credo, somewhat sobered but firmly 
unchanged. 

From September 10 to 15, at the Knollwood Club in 
Lake Forest, Ill., Harvie will be defending his National 
Amateur title—and the golf buffs say he will do it 
easily. Of course, there is the possibility that they 
might be just slightly prejudiced. Harvie is, after all, 
an ideal showcase for the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation, which guards the spirit of amateurism in the 
sport. He is the inviolable amateur. Sometimes his 
philosophical thoughts on the sport sound suspiciously 
like platitudes, but they also sound sincere, He likes 
to win but winning isn’t for him a consuming desire. 
He wants to excel but he is unwilling to submit him- 
self to the cut-throat, dog-eat-dog tactics he thinks 
are necessary to do so. Although four of his five 
predecessors as national amateur champion have 
jumped into professional golf, Harvie refuses to be 
tempted. 

“T play golf because I enjoy it,” he says. “If it 
became my business, I’m afraid it would turn into 
drudgery—like a man having to punch a clock every 
morning. I think I could win on the tour. A lot of 
fellows I’ve known and played with are doing it. But 
that isn’t the point. It’s not for me. I’d have to play 
in a lot of tournaments. I’d need a sponsor. People 
would be telling me what to do. 

“The pros become temperamental, nervous and jit- 
tery. They grumble over purses and conditions. They 
get tired and stale. I want to play only when I’m in 
the mood. I’d hate to have to play week in and week 
out. I don’t want to put a dollar sign on every putt 
I make. Golf is fun for me—I plan to keep it that 
way.” 

For the last six or seven years Harvie has been 
rated, both in this country and in the British Isles, 
where the game was cradled, as the world’s best 
amateur golfer. But his record has been spotty, and 
the fact that he hasn’t made a greater international 
mark for himself is attributable to this relaxed, al- 
most indifferent attitude toward the game he plays 
with such consummate skill. 

During the tuneup for the National Amateur last 
September in Richmond, Va., Joe Campbell, the 20- 
year-old Purdue University star who then was the 
collegiate champion, was asked to list those he con- 
sidered the “men to beat” for the title. “Well,” the 
Hoosier towhead mused, “I’d say Hillman Robbins, 
Don Bisplinghoff, Joe Conrad and—” 

“What about Harvie Ward?” somebody prompted. 

“Oh, Ward. Heck, he’s an old-timer. I don’t think 
he can make it, do you?” 

Harvie, who managed to creak through despite the 
weight of his 29 years, heard of the incident later and 
had a good laugh over it. “I could well understand it,” 
he said. “I’d been trying to win the Amateur so long— 
ever since 1947—I think most people figured I carried 


Tc Harvie Ward, Jr., amateur champion of the 
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Harvie won his title with a display of flawless putting, the 
strong point of his game. Now, at 30, he’s still improving. 


a cane and wore a white beard down to here.” 

Ward is beardless. He is handsome and boyish- 
looking with close-cropped blond hair, a snub nose 
and a ready grin. The Scots at St. Andrews adored 
him as a swatch from the Bobby Jones cloth. They 
liked his “All-American Boy” appearance and _ his 
contagious personality. 

When he won his first National Amateur champion- 
ship, Ward was 29, a year older than Jones was in 
1930 when he retired from competitive golf with his 
famous “Grand Slam” and a total of 13 British and 
United States national championships on his record. 

Besides the U. S. Amateur, Ward won the National 
Intercollegiate in 1949 as a representative of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the British Amateur in 
1952 and the Canadian Amateur in 1954. He has 
played on two U. S. Walker Cup teams—in 1953 and 
1955—without losing a match. This is a pale list of 
achievements when compared with those of the incom- 
parable Jones, but many golf observers feel that 
Harvie, now married and settled down in a good 
automobile business in San Francisco, may be enter- 
ing a new and brighter era. 

Ward agrees. “Golfers seem to mature later these 
days,” he says. “Remember, Ben Hogan was 36 when 
he won the first of his four Opens. Golf is different 
now. Jones—taking no credit away from him—had to 
play in only a few tournaments a year. Today an 
amateur would have to be a millionaire to keep pace 
with the pros.” 

Joe Dey, executive director of the USGA, says Ward 
has matured and grown more serious in recent years. 
“Harvie always has been one for a good time. He 
didn’t worry too much about his golf. As a result, 
he lost a number of matches he should have won.” 

One example Dey cited was a fifth-round match in 
the 1949 amateur tournament at Rochester, N. Y., 
between Ward and Charlie Coe of Oklahoma City. At 
the first hole, Ward missed his tee shot and turned to 
Dey with the jocular remark: “If I keep on playing 
like this, the caddy will have to pay me.” 

At the fifth hole a ruling came up which affected 
Ward’s lie. Harvie didn’t appear (——}> TO PAGE 76) 
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Above, Floyd visits brother Bill, right, 
and sparmate Bert Whitehurst, employ- 
ees in Gramercy Park Hotel where he 
worked three years ago. At right, sou- 


venir 


FLOYD PATTERSON IN WAITING 


Here’s a look at the brilliant heavyweight 
contender, his life today and the men 


around him, as he awaits his big chance 


By FRANK GRAHAM, JR. 


poster recalls an earlier fight. 


was driving through the back streets of 

Brooklyn and he brought his 1956 cream- 
colored Eldorado Cadillac to a stop before a red 
light. As he waited for the light to change, two 
boys, both about ten years old, came running over 
to the car. 

“Are you Floyd Patterson?” one boy asked 
eagerly, and then stepped back, seemingly over- 
come by his own boldness. 

When Floyd, smiling, admitted his identity, the 
other boy stared for a moment at Cus D’Amato, 
Floyd’s manager, who was sitting beside him in 
the front seat. ““Are you his manager?” the boy 
asked Cus. 

D’Amato said yes, he was, and then as the light 


(): afternoon this summer, Floyd Patterson 


As Floyd walks through streets near 
his home, an old neighbor greets him. 


Above, Patterson. and manager Cus 
D’Amato, at left, stand on ring apron in 
D’Amato’s dingy old gym where Floyd 
learned to box. He spends hours in mu- 
sie shops, at right, owns many records. 


Floyd’s tastes, in most things, are still simple. He lines up with neighborhood kids 
when the ice cream vendor arrives. Movies and candy bars are other “‘weaknesses.” 


changed and Patterson pulled away, the second youngster 
called after Cus: “Boy, are you lucky to have a bodyguard 
like Floyd Patterson!” 

Floyd Patterson is more than a bodyguard to Cus D’Amato. 
Fight managers go to sleep at night, every night, and dream 
that one day they will have a piece of a big strong boy who 
will become heavyweight champion of the world. As this 
superb young boxer from Brooklyn stands at the tantalizing 
brink of boxing’s greatest prize, ready to gather all the fame 
and prestige and money that goes with the title laid aside by 
Rocky Marciano, D’Amato can step back and look at him with 
the serene pride of a sculptor surveying a figure he has 
wrought with his own hands from a formless block of marble. 
As far as diligent investigation can determine, Floyd Patter- 
son and his apparently wonderful future belong wholly to 
Cus D’Amato. 

“Some people tried to shake my faith in Cus,” says Patter- 
son, a supremely confident young man who speaks with the 
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His financial affairs are handled by hotel man Charles Schwefel, at right. who gave 
Floyd his first job and has adyised him since he came out of school for problem boys. 


promptness and precision of one who has rehearsed a 
hundred times the answers to questions asked him by 
writers, broadcasters and boxing fans. ‘““They said he 
was too cautious with me and wouldn’t let me fight 
anybody but setups. Before I boxed Joey Maxim, they 
said I hadn’t been tested, and before I boxed Jimmy 
Slade and about six other guys they said the same 
thing. In June, when I was getting ready to fight Hur- 
ricane Jackson, they said that would be my first test. I 
suppose now before I fight Archie Moore, they'll say 
this is my first test. These people, they make me laugh.” 

D’Amato has maneuvered his masterpiece as care- 
fully as a stage-struck mother hungrily carving a 
movie career for her precocious daughter. He certainly 
has picked his spots, never putting Patterson in with 
a fighter who, even on his best night, had a chance to 
upset the former Olympic champion. D’Amato dis- 
counts Floyd’s only defeat, the disputed eight-round 
decision to Maxim, on the grounds that (1) it was one 
of the special tests arranged for the boy and which he 
passed to Cus’ satisfaction, and (2) it was a lousy 
decision anyway. The victory over Jackson was the 
last of those tests. Patterson has now reached the in- 
tended position where he is regarded as the key fighter 
in the heavyweight division, the only man capable of 
attracting the fans in the manner of Joe Louis and 
Rocky Marciano. So the wraps must be taken off him. 
He must fight the best—namely, Archie Moore. 

“He’s the most scientifically-tested fighter of all 
time,” the scientifically-minded D’Amato will tell you. 
“Each of his opponents was picked because of one 
quality he had. I wanted to see how Floyd coped with 
each of these qualities. That way, I was able to measure 
his progress and if I discovered there was one type of 
fighter Floyd couldn’t handle, I would avoid that type 
in the future. Floyd proved to me that he can handle 
anything. That’s why I’m letting him fight Archie 
Moore.” 

Against Jackson, Patterson proved that he is an 
adaptable fighter. Knowing that the Hurricane sets a 
pace which leaves most of his opponents in a state of 
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A Catholic convert, Floyd makes frequent 
visits to priests at his Brooklyn church. 


exhaustion before the finish, Patterson, failing to take 
out Jackson with a furious early assault, wisely lay 
back and handled him with the skill of an old master. 
He let Jackson flail away through the first two and a 
half minutes of each round, absorbing with his arms 
and shoulders most of the incredible number and vari- 
ety of punches, slaps, stabs, jostles, lunges and cuffs 
generated by the Hurricane. Then, opening up in the 
final 30 seconds with a volley of murderous shots to 
the head, he would send his bewildered foe reeling 
back to his corner, his senses addled and his legs as 
useless as Charlie MeCarthy’s. 

Patterson’s rise to his present eminence has been 
remarkably smooth, almost completely devoid of those 
heartbreaks which bedevil the trails of most aspiring 
young men in this most bitter of all sports. From the 
time he first pulled on a pair of gloves as a schoolboy 
at D’Amato’s gymnasium on New York’s East 14th 
Street, his path has gone only one way—up. He swept 
11 amateur boxing titles, including the Olympic 165- 
pound championship at Helsinki in 1952, and since 
turning professional late that same year, his griefs have 
been minor ones. The decision that went against him 
in the Maxim fight was offset by the experience he 
picked up and by the sympathy he gained when the 
decision was announced, and the fracture of his right 
hand against the awesome brow of Jackson was more 
than balanced by Patterson’s elevation to the position 
he now holds. 

Naturally, Patterson has run into nothing which has 
shaken his considerable confidence in himself. Begin- 
ning his pro career just two months after his victory 
in the Olympics, he was a celebrity when he made his 
debut in a preliminary bout at the St. Nicholas Arena. 
The story is told that when D’Amato once asked Floyd 
to go up to Stillman’s Gym to watch a prospective op- 
ponent go through a sparring session, he declined. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to that fellow for me to spy on him,” 
was Patterson’s reply. 

There were no such complications when Patterson 
was preparing to fight Jackson. If (——> To PAGE 71) 
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Chuck Bednarik Goes Hunting 


Chuck, above, tracks through good 
pheasant country, followed by his 
hunting tutor. Right, he takes a 


bird he downed from English setter. 


PHOTOS BY GEORGE HEYER 


the Philadelphia Eagles and a former All-America 

at Penn, learned to handle a shotgun in preliminary 
Air Force gunnery training. By the time he had 
completed the break-in course, he could break 23 
out of 25 of the fast-flying clay targets. Then he 
went to bigger guns, the .30 and .50 caliber machine 
guns, and to bigger game. But the same principles 
of leading and trajectory which worked with the 
shotgun helped bring him through 130 missions in 
World War II. 

After the war, Chuck returned to football, and since 
the hunting and football seasons pretty much coin- 
cided, he gave little thought to enjoying his new-found 
skill as a marksman. He was too busy playing with 


(Fie Bednarik, veteran all-pro linebacker with 


The linebacking star of the Eagles found 


pheasant as tough to knock down as fullbacks 


By Dale Shaw 


the Eagles in the tough National Football League. 
Then, suddenly, after seven years as an outstanding 
pro, Chuck decided to take time off during the season 
to hunt for pheasant. It was all because he had 
invested in a sporting goods store in Willow Grove, 
Pa., and saw so many shotguns and rifles pass over 
his counter into the hands of eager hunters. He decided 
there had to be something to,this shooting stuff. Char- 
acteristically, he wasted no time giving it a try. 
Shooting is ordinarily not as rough as football. Only 
rarely is a poor shooter mauled by an angry bear. 
(This would bother Bednarik?) But more than muscle 
goes into pro football; for Chuck, quickness and 
shrewd judgment are more demanding and more 
satisfying. Now, pheasant hunters (——> To PAGE 73) 
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Can Althea Gibson Make It? 


Distant, sometimes arrogant, she will have to shake off her moody ways 


if she is going to win the big one. 


This is for sure: the talent’s there 


By Gussie Moran 


plexes and reach the potential which should make 

her the world’s greatest woman tennis player? 

“Yes,” says her coach, a part-time Harlem taxicab 
driver who has played a major role in helping the tall 
New York Negro girl erase kinks in both her tennis 
game and her unfathomable personality. 

“No,” say many of her friends and contemporaries, 
contending that Althea has waited too late to grab 
the brass ring so often at her fingertips on the tennis 
merry-go-round, 

Althea Gibson is a rangy, tall, athletic girl of 28. 
She has long, colt-like legs, powerful arms and shoul- 
ders and remarkable speed. She might have been a 
star in almost any sport—an Olympic gold-medal win- 
ner, perhaps, if she had chosen. She excels at bowling 
and billiards, and she can drive a golf ball 250 yards. 
But the game of her choice is tennis. 

During a recent world-wide tour in which she won 
tournament after tournament, beating the best Europe 
and Asia had to offer, Althea awakened pleasant memo- 
ries of the great Suzanne Lenglen, Helen Wills and 
Maureen (Little Mo) Connolly. Europe watched her 
explosive stroking power and said she couldn’t miss. 
From Calcutta to Wimbledon, fans acclaimed her as a 
champion who couldn’t be denied. Even after she was 
beaten by Shirley Fry in the Wimbledon quarter- 
finals, she was appraised enthusiastically. “The most 
improved tennis player in the world,” many said. 

Can Althea Gibson become the first Negro to win a 
United States tennis title? Exactly how good is she and 
why hasn’t she won before? 

Sidney A. Llewellyn, quite an athlete himself, who 
during the summer season teaches tennis at a resort 
hotel in the Catskills, has had perhaps the greatest 
impact of anyone on Althea. He is best equipped to 
provide the answers to these questions. 

“Althea has been a mixed-up girl all her life,” Lle- 


I" ALTHEA GIBSON ready to overcome her com- 


wellyn says. “As a tennis player, she has the finest 
equipment of any woman who ever lived. As an in- 
dividual, she has personality problems so deep and 
enveloping that they are constantly interfering with 
her career. But I think she is cutting loose from them. 
When she does, no woman tennis player will be able 
to touch her.” 

Llewellyn is quick to point out that the personality 
problems he is referring to have no connection whatso- 
ever with her race. ‘She has been treated magnificently 
by everybody,” he says, adding that her complexes 
stem from her childhood. ‘‘She is inclined to be arro- 
gant, especially with the press,’ he said. “She is an 
introvert. She goes into a hard shell and refuses to 
come out of it. Even her closest friends have trouble 
getting her confidence. 

“It took a few years until we communicated,” Lle- 
wellyn said. “Althea was very distant. I first saw her 
play and started taking an interest in her in 1946, but 
it wasn’t until 1949 or so that she would listen to me. 
I was never able to penetrate her armor. It took almost 
four years before she started listening to me. | 
had to tell her a few things, about strategy and like 
that, and she has since used it to some success. How- 
ever, it wasn’t until 1950 or ‘51 that we had a real 
good relationship. = 

“Just before she started on the world tour last 
December, she came to me and said she thought she 
ought to give up tennis. She said she wanted to join the 
WACS. She had her papers all ready. I practically had 
to get down on my knees and beg her to keep up her 
tennis.” 

“Why did she want to join the WACS?” 

“It was an escape for her. She always played what 
I call ‘vacation tennis,’ that is, between school semes- 
ters. She never played as often or as much as the other 
players on the circuit.” 

Before she left on her successful world-wide tour, 
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\lthea was coach of the men’s ten- 

s team at Lincoln University in 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Althea’s frustrations have not 

een confined to her leaner years. 
They were evident even during her 

ropean swing during which she 

sn 16 out of 18 tournaments lead- 
.ng up to the coveted All-England 
Championship at Wimbledon. In 
London, a photographer started to 
take her picture as she prepared to 
take the court for a match. 

‘Move back six feet,”’ she ordered 
curtly. “I don’t photograph well 
close up.’ 

The photographer, at first per- 
plexed and then chagrined, picked 
up his camera case and started to 
walk off without the picture. Friends 
of Althea interceded and the shot 
was made. 

In Paris, during the important 
French Championship, which she 
won, a crew of Australian radiomen 
waited for hours to tape an inter- 
view with her. She kept them cool- 
ing their heels and they finally left 
without fulfilling the assignment. 

Another time, an English writer 
telephoned her room and requested 
an interview. “Get one’of the old 
stories on me out of the files and use 
it again,” Althea said and banged 
down the receiver. 

The Asians and Europeans who 
found Althea difficult, although the 
Indian trip was arranged by the 
U. S. State Department for “good 
will” purposes, had nothing on 
American newsmen who are in- 
clined to be fairly independent. One 
of New York’s most famous tennis 
writers telephoned Althea a few 
years ago when she was first making 
a name for herself and told her that 
his paper would like to do a feature 
story on her for the weekend maga- 
zine section. He said the story would 
be written by one of the paper’s 
women writers. Althea agreed to 
meet the lady reporter. Then she 
proceeded to (——> TO .PAGE 69) 
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THE LAST DAYS | 
OF BROOKLYN'S CLD GANG 


It was great while it lasted, but the sentimental strains of “auld lang syne” 


are playing for the eight stars who have held the Dodgers together for so long 


graph you see on 

the left was being 
lined up, Carl Furillo 
called out: “Better get 
us all now. We may 
not be together much 
longer.” Carl’s refer- 
ence was quite obviously to the 
rumors that had him being traded 
off earlier in the season, and yet, 
kidding aside, the truth of it was 
obvious. Robinson and Snider are 
graying. Erskine has been having 
arm trouble. Reese, after all, is 37. 
(Five years ago they were saying: 
Reese, after all, is 32. If all the half- 
steps he was supposed to have lost 
during that time were laid end to 
end, Pee Wee would be haif-a-step 
from being laid out. But the end 
has to come some time, even for 
Reese.) 

The old gang—Reese, Robinson, 
Hodges, Campanella, Furillo, Ers- 
kine, Newcombe and Snider—has 
been the backbone of a club that 


Werant the photo- 


The Old Gang—t. to r.. Reese, Furillo, Robinson, Erskine, Hodges, Newcombe, Snider, 


By ED LINN 


has won four pennants in seven 
years. Only once during those years 
was it out of the race before the 
last day of the season. Since every- 
body enters the major leagues 
through a revolving door, it is un- 
usual for the nucleus of a ball team 
to remain together that long. It is, 
probably, even more unusual that 
the old-timers should -get along so 
well. 

“You have to remember,” Carl 
Erskine says, “that we've been 
a winning team. That means there 
was little inclination to break us up. 
We got a chance to know each 
other.” And then he adds, very per- 
ceptively, “The fact that we’ve been 
a winning team also means that we 
look kindly upon each other.” 

Whether that’s the reason or not, 
it is” generally agreed that the 
Brooklyn clubhouse has been one of 
the pleasantest anyone has ever 
seen. Ben Wade, after being traded 
to the Cards, told a Dodger official: 
“There’s some nice fellows over 
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here. Musial and Schoendienst. But 
when you leave the Dodger club- 
house, it’s never the same again. 
Gee, what a nice bunch of guys.” 

“Everybody helps everybody 
else,” Gil Hodges says. “We've 
watched each other so long that 
when one of us goes into a slump, 
the others have a pretty good idea 
what he’s doing wrong. Not wait- 
ing long enough, lunging, not hit- 
ting off the back foot. It has been 
a pleasure being with them ail so 
long. The only trouble is that when 
someone goes, it’s like you lost one 
of the family.” 

Carl Furillo says: “There’s no 
cliques in here, like you hear about 
on other teams, where one bunch of 
guys is rooting against another 
bunch of guys. Everybody pulls for 
everybody else here. Colored or 
white, that hasn’t meant a thing for 
a long time.” 

“It’s a good clubhouse,” Cam- 
panella says. “It’s a bunch of guys 
appreciating and respecting each 


Campanella—has been together seven years. 
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Hodges, with children Irene, Gil, Jr., 
is gentle, friendly, and self-effacing. 


other, win or lose a ball game.” 

Jackie Robinson gives Pee Wee 
Reese credit for holding the team 
together through the years with a 
minimum of friction, Pee Wee is a 
sort of social coordinator. If there 
are any squabbles, he brings them 
out into the open where they can 
be talked out immediately. Pee 
Wee believes that harmony is im- 
portant on a club. “Somebody has 
to be disgruntled because only nine 
men can play and the others natur- 
ally think they should be in there. 
But it never takes the form of 
jealousy here. We’ve always had 
harmony. Always.” 

Reese, of course, is handing down 
a minority opinion. The accepted 
attitude for all professional athletes 
these days is that they are out there 
to do a day’s work, so what does it 
matter whether they like the guy 
at the next locker or not? Personali- 
ties, it is agreed, mean nothing. 

But you have to wonder if that is 
altogether true. A manager, trying 
to pay the ultimate compliment to 
one of his players, always says: “I 
wish I had nine like him.” But 
wouldn't a team of nine Robinsons 
be all seasoning and no fodder? If 
you had nine leaders like Reese, 
who would each of them be leading? 
In other words, doesn’t the existence 
of a leader pre-suppose a group of 
non-leaders? 

What we are suggesting is that 
when a group of persons are thrown 
together there is an interplay of 
personalities, and out of each man’s 
relationship to each ofthe others 
and to the group as a whole there 
develops an overall group personal- 
ity, richer and more vital than any 


Erskine, who wants to own a camp, is an 
impressive gentleman, artistic pitcher. 


single personality. It is, let us say, 
like a choir, in which each voice 
contributes in varying degree to the 
final effect and yet is subordinated 
to it. In short, we have come right 
back to harmony again. 

In order to get at least a vague 
picture of the personalities of each 
of the eight, we asked everybody 
we could find around the park— 
including the players involved—to 
describe each of them with the first 
word or phrase that came to mind. 
Many, of course, used the same 
word. 

These, then, are the voices in the 
choir: 

Reese: diplomatic, leader, team 
mah, professional ballplayer, dry 
wit, will get man to third for you, 
gentleman, conservative and sound, 
steady, generous, kind. 

Robinson: competitor, proud, 
combative, chip on the shoulder, 
thoughtful, a guy I wouldn’t be 
afraid to walk down any dark alley 
next to, loner, brutally honest, 
special determination, aggressive- 
hess, great baseball instinct, twisted, 
fighter, hell of a guy, team man. 

Snider: tremendous ability, 
moody, cut-up, frank, poutish, ado- 
lescent, big baby, physical grace, 
more serious than given credit for, 
surly, The Duke—regal, thoughtful, 
fashion plate, sulks when things are 
going bad, should be one of the 
greats. 

Campanella: jovial, mellow, ami- 
able fraud, shrewd, actor, homey, 
undependable, folk humorist, diplo- 
mat, leader behind plate, bulldog 
determination, happy-go-lucky, 
great fellow, loves baseball, The 
Good Humor Man. 


Hodges: modest, wry sense of 
humor, self-deprecating, quiet, 
steady, an angel, just great, hard- 
working, nice guy, great dead-pan 
humor, Old Man River just keeps 
rolling along, a gentleman, nothing 
bothers him, kind of fellow you 
wish the best of everything in the 
world. 

Furillo: underrated, agreeable, 
plodder, tough to know, hard-head- 
ed businessman, inconsistent, never 
sulks or gets discouraged, keeps 
plugging, never complains, gives 
you best he has, easily led, calm, 
run-of-the-mill guy, good day-in- 
day-out ballplayer, gets‘ along. 

Erskine: The All-American boy, 
level temperament, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word, clean cut, 
religious, conscientious, guts, bears 
down, collar-ad, great influence on 
club, an artist on the mound, decent, 
good student of game, great under 
pressure, impressive. 

Newcombe: hard-worker, big and 
good natured, grumpy, churlish, shy, 
has a lot more brains and decency 
than he'll let people see, very 
moody, laughing boy when going 
good but surly when going bad, 
slow and easy, brute strength, loyal 
to his friends, no comment. 

To an outsider, the clubhouse 
atmosphere seems little different 
from any other, except for a sort of 
hominess, a settled air that comes 
from any group of people living to- 
gether over a length of time. There 


is no great lift after a winning 


game, unless it has been a particu- 
larly glorious victory; and no great 
letdown after a losing one, unless it 
has been a particularly galling one. 

What spirit there is in the club- 
house—spirit in the sense of pep— 
is provided for the most part by 
Charlie DiGiovanna, the 25-year- 
old bat boy. Charlie is not only the 
elder statesman among the bat boys 
of the world, he is probably the 
wealthiest. When the World Series 
loot was being cut up last year, 
Charlie was voted a_ half-share. 
Little DiGiovanna bustles around 
and prods the players into that 
never-ending task of signing base- 
balls. (“Everybody's come to sign 
baseballs,” he starts chanting as 
the players begin to file in. “Every- 
body loves to sign baseballs.”) Or 
he needles whoever happens to be 
in the news. (“Ladies and gentle- 
men, you've heard about him, you’ve 
read about him, and now you, too— 
yes, you too—can see him in person 
—The Dook!’’) 

Most of the eight are bunched 
together. Pee Wee Reese is at the 
corner of the player’s area; since 
he is the team captain, he has a 
black armchair instead of the cus- 
tomary stool. Hodges is a step or 
two back, on the near end of a string 
of four lockers, stretching back 
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along the wall, Robinson has the 
locker next to Gil’s. Snider’s locker, 
which is out in the center of the 
room, forms a sort of small triangle 
with Reese’s and Hodges’. Erskine’s 
is back-to-back with Snider’s in a 
sense, but a huge pillar, rising be- 
tween them, puts them at a distance. 
Campanella has the other center- 
of-the-room locker, just across from 
Erskine’s. Newcombe and Furillo 
are out of it. Furillo has the end 
locker on the Reese-Hodges-Robin- 
son side of the room, Newcombe the 
end locker across the room. 

In the aisle between Hodges and 
Robinson and Snider and Erskine 
there is a large baggage trunk which 
serves as a card table. Before the 
players put on their uniforms, they 
will usually sit down for a game 
of bridge or hearts. Robinson is 
almost always in the game, Reese, 
Snider, Erskine or Hodges may sit 
in for a while, or perhaps Walker, 
Nelson or Lehman. Campanella does 
not play cards; Furillo and New- 
combe rarely pay any attention to 
the game. Furillo, who admits he’s 
a lone wolf, generally sits in his 
corner, his legs up on a stool, read- 
ing his mail or taking a little nap. 
Carl likes to give the impression 
that he’s an observer—even an 
amused observer—rather than a 
mixer. “I sit back here,” is the way 
he puts it. 

When the game breaks up, the 
post-mortems center around Robin- 
son, not only because he usually has 
something to say, but because he 
says it loudly and confidently. 

There is a continuing dialogue 
between Hodges and Reese, a dry, 
dead-pan needling. Hodges makes 
innocent remarks about aging ball- 
players and qualities of leadership. 
Reese can peck away at Hodges’ 
legendary strength and docile tem- 
perament. As when he was being 


asked recently why ballplayers 
argue with umpires when they 
know only too well that they 


weren't going to reverse their de- 
cisions. It was, Pee Wee said, a 
matter of competitive instinct. 
“Why, even Hodges, meek and mild 
as he is... I saw him argue with an 
umpire a couple of years ago.” 
There are also the family jokes 
that have inevitably sprung up. One 
of the favorites comes out of New- 
combe’s fine for refusing to pitch 
batting practice last year. Some of 
the players will catch pitching coach 
Joe Becker's eye and start gesturing 
toward Big Newk. Becker strides, 
stern-faced, up to Newk and growls: 
“The skipper wants you down in the 
bullpen today. All the way.” 


Old pro Reese, sitting. is probably the 
most popular player in the league. He 
gels credit for the harmony on his team. 


“Oh, no, you don’t,” Newk says, 
feigning indignation. “Not us 20- 
game winners. Oh, no!” 

“That’s insubordination!” Zimmer 
shouts, and the others take it up. 
“Get him down there, Joe!’ “That 
should cost him a hundred!” “Shove 
it to him, Joe!”’ 

“Yah-yah-yah!” Newk shouts, 
lending his voice to the clatter. 
“Wah-wah-wah!” 

When all the sound and fury 
breaks off into laughter, only Beck- 
er holds his composure. Pointing a 
finger sternly at Newk, he barks: 
“And tomorrow—batting practice!” 

The real buddies on the club are 
Reese, Snider, Erskine and Rube 
Walker. They live almost around 
the corner from each other and 
come in and out of the ball park 
as an entry. Jackie Robinson and 
Roy Campanella were once very 
close, but they broke up over barn- 
storming. Campy and all the other 
great Negro players originally went 
out with Jackie’s All-Stars. But in 
1952, Campy—who apparently 
thought Jackie was getting too big 
a cut—took them out himself. 


(From all accounts, the gate receipts 
were divided equally, but Robinson 


had the concessions.) Jackie took 
out a pick-up team and outdrew 
the All-Star team in every town 
where they appeared. But when his 
collection man got killed in an auto 
accident, Jackie decided to tempt 
fate no further. Campanella’s All- 
Stars have had the field all to them- 
selves since. 

Robinson comes and goes by him- 
self: “You don’t find comradeship 
on a big-league club,” he says. ‘You 
work together on the field, but off 
the field you look for people you 
have things in common with.” 

Jackie’s friends, like his interests, 
are varied. His best friend is Martin 
Stone, who started out as his agent. 
Others are Benny Goodman, Dick 
Simon (of Simon & Schuster), Don 
Budge, Rudolph Thomas (execu- 
tive director of the YMCA), Jim 
Lewis and Nat Dickerson of the 
Mariners, and Andre Baruch. 

Newcombe and Campanella are 
very close on the field, but they go 
their separate ways after the game, 
Campy to Glen Cove and his six 
kids, his fabulous electric trains, his 
tropical fish and his yacht; Newk to 
his home in Colonia, N. J. “We just 
don’t socialize at all,” Don says. “The 
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Lifetime major-league records 


Gilliams live nearby, but we hardly 
ever see them. My interests are my 
family; my wife and my 18-month- 
old son, Gregory.” 

Gil Hodges married a Brooklyn 
girl. He lives there the year-around, 
and has his own circle of friends. It 
is on the road, rather than at home, 
where they all get together. Snider 
and Erskine have been roommates 
for years. Reese and Walker gener- 
ally room together, too, although 
they are occasionally separated in 
order to give a couple of younger 
players a chance to absorb their 
wisdom. Last year, Reese roomed 
with Johnny Podres, and Walker 
with Billy Loes. Furillo and Hodges 
were roomies for many years, but 
this year they each got a young 
pitcher. Furillo rooms with Sandy 
Koufax, with whom he had already 
become very friendly; Hodges has 
Don Drysdale. Campy and New- 
combe room together. Robinson has 
Gilliam. 

“But,” Hodges says, “It doesn’t 
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matter who you room with because 
in the morning everybody drifts 
down to the lobby and we all 
usually go off together. 

“Tf they decided to pick the 
roomies out of a hat,” Gil says, “I 
don’t think anyone would object. 
On the road we're one big happy 
family. Really. If somebody says, 
‘Let’s go to the track today,’ or 
‘Let’s play some cards,’ everybody 
else falls right into it.” 

Furillo and Hodges once had rep- 
utations for being prodigious eaters. 
Carl’s nickname, Skoonj, comes 
from his delight in an Italian sea- 
food dish which we hope is spelled 
Scungilli. Carl admits that he used 
to be pretty good, but he says: “I’m 
getting old. I used to be able to go 
two steaks at a time. Now I have 
to struggle to finish one. Hodges is 
eating for both of us.” 

Hodges declines the award. If 
Furillo is weakening in the stretch, 
he says, the new champion is Er- 
skine. 


There is a certain amount of prac- 
tical joking. On the first trip to 
Chicago this season, a mixup in 
the hotel reservations left Reese 
and Walker sitting in the lobby 
without a room. When a room finally 
was dug up, it was on the same 
floor as Snider’s and Erskine’s. Duke 
and Carl came in to talk a little, 
and when Duke saw that Pee Wee 
was still burning, he decided to 
have some fun with him. Since 
Snider is the comedian of the group, 
and automatically suspected, he got 
Erskine aside and told him to go 
back to the room, call Pee Wee, 
identify himself as Mr. Cavanaugh, 
the room clerk, and tell him that, 
due to a regrettable error they had 
been assigned to the wrong room. 
“Tell him,” Snider said, “to go to 
room 1525.” 

Pee Wee called the bellboy, but 
instead of having him take the bags 
to room 1525, he had them taken 
to Snider’s room, where he and 
Walker were headed. Before he 
‘vacated’ the area, though, Pee Wee 
decided to pile everything in the 
room—furniture included—up on 
the bed, by way of subtly suggest- 
ing to the management that their 
service could stand some improve- 
ment. Duke, well aware that Pee 
Wee was going to have to come 
back and straighten it all out him- 
self, gleefully helped him. 

Eventually, Reese and Walker 
picked up their bags, left Duke and 
Carl and went out in search of 
room 1525. At this point, Snider’s 
joke began to get away from him. 
By one of those freaks, there was 
no room 1525. In about half an 
hour, Reese and Walker came back 
to the room, dragging their bags 
behind them. Furiously, Pee Wee 


Millie Walker, Betty Erskine, Beyerly Snider, Dottie Reese, 
l. to r., live close together, have Friday night bridge club. 


After a night game, the boys join them. Here, at Al Walker’s 
home, Erskine, Reese, Snider have late bite, then join game, 
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picked up the phone and asked for 
Mr. Cavanaugh, the room clerk. 

“There is no Mr. Cavanaugh,” he 
was told. 

“Of course there’s a Mr. Cavan- 
augh,” Pee Wee screamed. “He told 
us to go to room 1525.” 

The voice at the other end got 
testy. “There is no room 1525.” 

“We know blanketyblank well 
there’s no room 1525. That’s what 
we're calling Mr. Cavanaugh about.” 

“What Mr. Cavanaugh?” the voice 
said. 

They finally got the real room 
clerk and he suggested they go back 
to their original room. But some- 
one had apparently figured that 
when Pee Wee called for the bell 
boy to get his baggage, he had 
vacated the room. A new guy had 
come in, left his bags and clothes 
and gone out. He didn’t get back 
until three o’clock the following 
morning. 

“T didn’t have the guts,’ Duke 
says, ‘‘to tell Pee Wee who Mr. 
Cavanaugh was until the next day.” 

The Dodgers’ training setup at 
Vero Beach is responsible, in some 
part at least, for both the closeness 
among the players themselves and 
the closeness of their families. The 
training camp is set in an old naval 
base, and the players and their 
families can spend most of their time 
together. Since the Dodgers bring 
all their promising prospects down 
in the spring, the young players 
get to know the old Dodgers long 
before they’re ready to come to the 
club. When Don Bessent and Roger 
Craig were called up last year so 
that Alston could see what two 
healthy pitching arms looked like, 
they did not come as strangers. 

The Erskines-Sniders and the 
Walkers-Reeses are so close that 
they live together down at Vero. 
Since the Sniders and Erskines each 
had their three children down this 
spring—including a four- and a six- 
month baby—and the Sniders had 
a French poodle, the supreme test 
of friendship—peaceful coexistence 
in a three-bedroom apartment—was 
passed with flying colors. 

Kevin Snider, six and a half, and 
Danny Erskine, seven and a half, 
are great buddies, and there is the 
usual kidding back and forth about 
matching Danny with the Snider’s 
five-year-old Pamela. Danny is a 
centerfielder in the Little League 
because he wants to be like Duke. 

The Walkers and Reeses are so 
close that Barbara Walker, age one, 
is named after the Reese’s 12-year- 
old Barbara Lee. When Pee Wee 
asked Rube to invest in his alumi- 
num storm-window business this 
past year, Rube made out the check 
first and asked about the business 
later. 

Players’ wives, who can get to 
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Most underrated of the Old Gang, Furillo is a loner, but a steady day-to-day plugger. 


be a headache to a ball club, are 
no problem at all for the Dodgers. 
Dottie Reese, Pee Wee’s tall, strik- 
ingly pretty wife, is the Queen Bee. 
She looks up the rookies’ wives 
and advises them on everything 
from club protocol to beauty treat- 
ments. 

Dottie Reese, Beverly Snider, 
Betty Erskine and Millie Walker 
are clustered together in the Bay 
Ridge section of Brooklyn. They are 
small-town girls (with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Reese, who comes from 


Louisville), they have common in-- 


terests, and they are all a testimonial 
to the indisputable fact that the 
star athlete gets the prettiest girl 
in town. They shop, take in shows 
and play golf together. Bobby Mor- 
gan’s wife and Russ Meyer’s wife 
were in the circle when they were 
in Brooklyn, and Randy Jackson’s 
wife is in with them now. 

The big thing, though, is the 
bridge club. The girls get together 
every Friday night when the Dod- 
gers are home, and as often as pos- 
sible when they are on the road. 
On the rare Friday night that the 
Dodgers aren’t playing, the hus- 
bands come along and have a game 
of their own. As in most women’s 
clubs, the girls amass a small kitty 
—the two losers each put in a dol- 


lar—and at the end of the year they 
take their husbands out to dinner 
and a show, 

The meeting was at Millie Walk- 
er’s house, earlier this season, as the 
Dodgers were playing the Reds. The 
television set was left on and, al- 
though the girls seemed to be con- 
centrating entirely upon the bridge 
game, they apparently had anten- 
nae out to pick up the key moves of 
the ball game. Except for the oc- 
casional use of baseball jargon, the 
conversation was predictable to 
anyone who has ever overheard the 
action in a woman’s bridge, poker 
or mah-jong session. The small talk 
ran from food to children’s illnesses 
(“Danny’s eyelid is all puffed. All 
along here.”), and little Debby 
Walker wandered in from time to 
time with the usual excuses for 
being out of bed. 

But the baseball expressions were 


there. “I’m like the Dodgers,” 
Beverly Snider said. “I can’t get 
going. I can’t bid more than one 


hand in a row.” 

Frank Robinson and Ed Bailey 
hit home runs, and Mrs. Erskine, 
echoing many a Brooklyn pitcher 
(and probably many a Brooklyn 
pitcher’s wife), said: “They all hit 
them when they get here.” 

When the camera zoomed in for 
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Proud Robinson, with wife Rachel at their Conn. home, is the fighter of the gang. 


a closeup on Kluszewski, Mrs. 
Walker said: ‘Look at the arms on 
that guy!” 

Pee Wee was on the bench, for 
one of the rare times in his career, 
because he had been beaned the 
previous day. When he came up as a 
pinch-hitter in the eighth, Mrs. 
Reese suddenly became alert. She 
grimaced slightly as Pee Wee 
grounded out, then went back to 
the game. 

The Dodgers lost. The girls give 
the guys an hour to get home, so 
after playing out the hand, Millie 
Walker went back to the kitchen to 
fix up some beef sandwiches. 

At almost an hour to the minute, 
Reese, Walker and Snider came in. 
Erskine, who was driving Jackson 
and Craig home, didn’t appear until 
a little later. They were talking, not 
about their own game but about the 
Yankee game they had been listen- 
ing to on the radio, They ate their 
sandwiches, drank beer and pop 
and milk. Reese, taking a wedge of 
a chocolate cake with rich white 
filling, grumbled loudly about its 
design and texture. 

There wasn’t a word about their 
own ball game. (“When we lose, 
we're silent,” Snider says. “When 
we win, we brag.’’) 

After a while, Reese went into 
the front room and took a seat in 
the game. One by one, as they 
finished eating, ‘the others drifted 
over to kibitz. There was a day 
game coming up, so they broke off 
early and said their good-nights. 

Pee Wee and Furillo, alone among 
the eight, were not originally signed 
to Dodger contracts, and Pee Wee 
is the only one not developed in the 
Dodgers’ farm system. During his 


first year with Louisville, though, 
Brooklyn had received a routine 
scouting report on him. Back in 
1938, after Reese had been a pro- 
fessional for only two months, Andy 
High wrote: “Only 19 and playing 
first year in pro ball, He will hit 
from .255 to .275 this year. (editor: 
he hit .277). With another year’s 
experience and added weight he 
will be a real hitter. He can do 
everything in the field now. He can 
be a star in the big leagues.” 

At the end of the year, the Red 
Sox bought the Louisville franchise 
for $195,000 just to get Reese. The 
next year—for reasons which have 
been disputed—Reese was put up 
for sale. The bidding got spirited 
and Ted McGrew, the chief Dodger 
scout, wanted to make sure Brook- 
lyn got him. The report that follows 
should be read in that context: 

“Just about the best ballplayer 
I ever saw. Nothing he can’t do and 
do it better than anyone else. Any 
price for him would be cheap.” 

Off that kind of a report, there 
was nothing Larry MacPhail could 
do but pay what he had to—five 
players and $150,000. He never had 
cause to regret it. Neither have 
MacPhail’s successors. For Reese 
has been the Brooklyn shortstop 
through three regimes (MacPhail, 
Rickey, O’Malley), all three Com- 
missioners (Landis, Chandler, 
Frick), and four managers (Duro- 
cher, Shotton, Dressen, Alston). He 
seems almost certain to outlast the 
old Brooklyn ball park, too. 

When Pee Wee Reese played his 
first big-league game, on April 23, 
1940, Germany and England were 
fighting in Norway, and the papers 
were just beginning to conjecture 


about the possibility of Roosevelt 
running for a third term. The 
Brooklyn outfield that day was 
Charley Gilbert, Joe Vosmik and 
Roy Cullenbine. Dolph Camilli was 
at first, Pete Coscarart at second 
and Cookie Lavagetto at third. 
Herman Franks was catching and 
Tex Carleton pitching. The opposi- 
tion was the Boston Bees (that’s 
right, Bees) managed by a disrepu- 
table old codger named Casey Sten- 
gel. No player then active in the 
National League is still active today! 
Only Bob Feller, Ted Williams, Enos 
Slaughter and Bob Kennedy are still 
active in the other league. 

If the league’s players were 
polled, like high-school graduating 
classes, Pee Wee would unquestion- 
ably win the Most Popular Player 
award. A few years ago he was at 
bat, after Gilliam had hit a home 
run off Frank Smith, and Smith 
signaled catcher Dixie Howell that 
he was going to exercise the pitch- 
er’s inalienable right to knock the 
next man down. “Better go down on 
this one, Pee Wee,” Dixie said, as he 
came out of his crouch. Smith 
wheeled one right at his head, but 
Pee Wee had been falling all the 
way. 

It is an indication of Reese’s per- 
sonality that his understudies, first 
Bobby Morgan and then Don Zim- 
mer, were among his best friends 
and greatest boosters. Zimmer ad- 
mits that he worships him. ‘“Abso- 
lutely the greatest guy I ever saw,” 
Don says. And then the man who 
would be playing shortstop if Pee 
Wee would go away (and if he 
could avoid beanballs), says: “I 
hope Pee Wee plays another five 
years. When he’s out of the lineup, 
it’s a different team. The pitchers 
don’t feel right when he’s not in 
there.” 

Everybody seems to feel that way. 
Pee Wee Reese Night last year 
brought the greatest crowd of the 
year to Ebbets Field. Normally, 
such nights are sad and shabby 
things, with the club itself under- 
writing the most prominent gift. 
Pee Wee Reese Night—while admit- 
tedly well-run and well-publicized 
by Irving Rudd of the Brooklyn 
office and Dick Young, of the New 
York Daily News—brought forth a 
spontaneous flow of gifts and money 
amounting to about $10,000. It 
would have been larger if, in the 
course of a rather involved key- 
matching ceremony. Pee Wee had 
come out with, say, a Cadillac in- 
stead of a Chevrolet. When Mrs. 
Reese drove the car back to the 
agency the following day, the deal- 
er thought she wanted to make a 
cash settlement. All she wanted, 
though, was a different color scheme. 
Pee Wee had given her the car, 
complete with her monogram, and 
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she is still wildly happy about the 
whole thing. 

It is typical of Pee Wee that he 
passed some of the gift certificates 
he received around to the people 
who helped promote the night. Pee 
Wee would not embarrass them by 
saying: “Here, this is for what you 
did.” Instead, he would say: ‘You 
miserable looking soandso, who 
made that suit for you, Omar the 
Tentmaker? Here, take this and go 
get yourself a suit so you can come 
into this locker room without turn- 
ing my stomach.” 

The Reeses own a home on the 
Ohio River, overlooking Shawnee 
Park in Louisville. (The Reeses, 
Sniders and Erskines all bought 
homes over the winter of 1949.) For 
Pee Wee it was the realization of 
a dream. As a kid, he had hopped 
cars to Shawnee Park to play and, 
looking over the lush field, had 
promised himself that some day he 
would live in one of the bordering 
houses. 

He has a storm-window company 
down in Louisville—Alhom Co.— 
but he isn’t sure that he’ll deyote 
himself entirely to the business 
when he retires. There has always 
been the feeling that Pee Wee would 
make a superb manager. Unless, 
they say, he is just too nice a guy 
to take whatever disciplinary action 
might become necessary. Whether 
he was or was not offered the 
managerial job after Dressen de- 
parted is more a matter of interpre- 
tation than of fact. Buzzy Bavasi 
didn’t so much offer him the job as 
tell him, in effect, “Look, you don’t 
want it, do you?” Pee Wee, always 
accommodating, agreed that he 
didn’t. If Bavasi had said: “Pee 
Wee, we want you to be our man- 
ager,” that might have been another 
story. 

Carl Furillo is the other hangover 
from the days of MacPhail, even 
though he didn’t actually come up to 
the Dodgers until after the war. 
Carl came into the system in 1941, 
when MacPhail bought the Reading 
franchise in the Inter-State League, 
including its players and its bus, for 
$2,500. Since both Furillo and the 
bus are still in operation, it turned 
out to be a pretty good deal. 

The first report on him said: 
“Fights bad low curve, but wears 
out high pitch. Strictly brute 
strength. Has a lot of ability if he 
can capitalize on it. Misses signs. 
Has a great throwing arm and is 
improving in accuracy and judg- 
ment. Cannot pull at all. Hits every- 
thing to right field and the inside 
pitch on handle of bat. Does not 
get very good jump on a fly ball, 
but has good hands when he gets to 
ball. Is just 19 and should improve 
as he goes along.” 

Everybody kept telling Carl he 
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had to pull the inside pitch, and he 
kept working at it until he could. 
He now considers himself the type 
of batter who hits everything where 
it is pitched. 

The following year, from Montre- 
al, the report said: “Looks like best 
prospect on club. Does everything 
well and has lot of hustle. Rather 
colorful player. Should go well. Has 
real major-league possibilities. 
Only has to learn to hit the low 
curve. Exceptional thrower and 
fielder. Running speed will not keep 
him out of major leagues.” 

At the end, the only question was 
his speed. It is below average but, 
needless to say, has been good 
enough, 

Furillo has been the most under- 
rated of the old gang, something 
everybody is suddenly coming to 
appreciate. It is beginning to be 
reminiscent of Tommy Henrich, 
who was called “the most under- 
rated player” so often that he end- 
ed up overrated. 

Carl is treated with some little 
respect around the league, for he 
has the reputation of being a real 
good fighter, a reputation that 
comes, probably, from a one-punch 
knockout over a former teammate. 
(After which they became great 
pals.) He isn’t communicative, but 
he is good-natured. For a streaky 
hitter, he is remarkably even-tem- 
pered. He goes out, day in and day 
out, and does his job to the very 
best of his ability, “I'll be swing- 
ing,” is his favorite expression. 

The knock against him is that 
when he stops hitting, he’s useless 
for a couple of weeks at a time. If 
nobody else is hitting when he gets 
hot, he has been known to carry 
the team on his back for a week at 
a time, But if everybody else is 
hitting when he gets hot, it can 
only mean that he has gone a full 
month without really being of much 
help. 

Carl’s hour of anguish came after 
1952 and a .247 average. His left 
eye had been dimming out during 
the season, and the specialist to 
whom the Dodgers referred him at 
the end of the season told him he 
needed a minor operation. A few 
days before the operation was 
scheduled, he was told that both 
eyes were going to be operated on. 
He had a growth over his left eye 
and grit in his right eye. “I thought 
that was my career,” Carl says. “I 
figured . . . well, that’s it.’ 

Three days after the bandages 
were removed, he found he could 
focus -with either eye. “I spent a 
couple of hours just looking through 
one eye and then the other,” he 
remembers. “After that I knew it 
was going to be all right.” 

He has no business plans at all. 
“Baseball.” he says, “That's my 


business. I'll stick to it as long as I 
can, then I'll start worrying about 
something else.” He did buy some 
property in Vero Beach, with a 
vague notion of building a house 
and a business establishment on it, 
but those who know him best say 
that he loves the hunting-fishing- 
farming life around his home in 
Stony Creek Mills, Pa., so much that 
he’) probably end up back there. 

Jackie Robinson, the fighter of 
the team—in the best sense of the 
word—will probably be the first to 
go. It has never been any secret 
that no love is lost, strayed or mis- 
placed between Jackie and the men 
he deals with in the front office, 
Buzzy Bavasi and Walter O’Malley. 
His relationship with Walter Alston 
has not been conspicuously warm 
either, for Alston benched Jackie 
as almost his first managerial move. 

After benching Robbie again this 
year, Alston was saying: “I never 
really appreciated how important 
he was to this team. Even on the 
bench. He keeps things alive. His 
desire to win is contagious. I know 
that sounds like the type of thing 
a Manager says when he benches a 
player, but his attitude has been just 
wonderful.” 

In or out of the lineup, Jackie 
wants his side to win. In or out of 
the lineup, he’s the first man on top 
of the dugout to shake the hand of 
a player who has hit a homer. But 
even while he was out of the lineup, 
the attitude of the old hands around 
the clubhouse was that if the race 
got tight around the end, they want- 
ed Robbie in there. Jackie has al- 
ways had the ability to make the 
big play in the big game. 

For a great clutch player, Jackie 
has a miserable World Series record 
and yet, taking nothing away from 
Johnny Podres—without whom the 
Dodgers obviously could not have 
won—there are plenty of people 
who think the turning point in the 
1955 Series came in the third game 
when Jackie decoyed Elston How- 
ard into throwing behind him, and 
then raced to third. It was hardly a 
crucial play in the arithmetic of 
the game—since the Dodgers were 
leading 6-3 in the seventh inning— 
but it was crucial in the matter of 
attitude and spirit. What Robinson 
was doing was spitting in the face 
of the Yankees; what he was doing 
was telling the others, “This is just 
another ball club. If we stay loose 
and play our game, we can beat 
them.” 

There is little need to rerun 
Jackie’s three years on the rack. 
The year at Montreal, where he not 
only got insulted daily but was 
thrown at almost every time he 
came to bat; the first two years at 
Brooklyn where he was kept bottled 
up in Branch Rickey’s test tube. 
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And this was a competitor, a 
fighter. This was a kid who used to 
be a leader in the Negro-white 
street fights in Los Angeles. The 
wonder is that Robinson didn’t ex- 
plode when Rickey finally took the 
stopper off. As it was, he became 
the roughest jockey on the Brooklyn 
bench. “This may be putting it a 
little too strongly,” says an old 
acquainiance (and a strong admir- 
er) of Robinson’s, “but Jackie's 
experiences have left him a little 
twisted. The wonder is that it didn’t 
make him a psycho or a brute.” 

Jackie, for instance, can be sitting 
on the end of the bench brooding 
about a newspaperman’s column 
about him. When the writer appears 
in the dugout, Jackie will start talk- 
ing—apparently to the empty air— 
about such things, let us say, as 
lying sportswriters. The more he 
talks, the more he works himself up, 
until, at last, his voice is booming 
across the dugout. When the writer 
leaves, in some embarrassment, 
Jackie will growl after him: ‘Yeah. 
I mean you! You!” 

His recent squabble with National 
League president Warren Giles over 
a $50 fine is typical of his refusal— 
or inability—to distinguish major 
injustices from minor irritations. 
It’s the principle of the thing to 
Robinson, and there are no degrees 
to principle. 

Jackie was fined for “remarks,” 
which in the baseball dictionary 
means “profanity.” He had not 
used profanity, so he shot off hot 
letters of protest to Giles and Com- 
missioner Ford Frick. A _ friend, 
upon being shown the Giles letter, 
advised Jackie to hold it for a day 
before he mailed it. “If I do,” Robbie 
said, “I won't send it. But this is the 
way I feel, so I’m going to send it.” 

“Talk it over with Rachel,” his 
friend said, still trying. 

“Oh, no, you don't,” Jackie said. 
“You know Ray would talk me out 
of it.” 

Jackie is great with the kids on 
his club or just kids in general. 
When a boy named Billy Heil who 
had starred in a Hearst sandlot 
game, was being introduced around 
the club, Jackie dumbfounded him 
by taking his hand, and saying: 
“Sure, you're the kid who played 
in that game last night. Boy, you 
were terrific.” 

He is also great about making 
appearances, even if his relation- 
ship with the front office provides 
no special impetus toward helping 
them out on the public relations 
front. No player is crazy about mak- 
ing appearances, if for no other 
reason than that he wants to spend 
every possible minute of a home 
stand with his family. Jackie will 
beg off making an appearance at 
a hospital, then a few minutes later 


he'll be asking the public relations 
guy: “Have you got anybody to go 
yet?” If the answer is no, he'll say: 
“Gee, somebody should go. If you 
can’t get anyone else, Ill try to 
make it.” In the end, of course, it 
is Robbie who makes it. 

To the Negro race, Jackie is a 
living monument. In the spring- 
training tours through the South, 
the great attraction is still Jackie 
Robinson. His hair may be gray and 
his magnificent legs slower these 
days, but when the Dodgers come to 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
the busloads of Negroes still come 
rolling in from hundreds of miles 


Talented Snider is moody, and a cutup, 
too. He sulks when he thinks he fails, 


away. Jackie Robinson may not be 
the Jackie Robinson of 1949 any 
more but Negro mothers still come 
over to him in restaurants and ask: 
“Would it be all right for me to 
bring my son over to shake hands 
with you? Maybe some of your fight 
will rub off om him.” 

And there is the sense that every- 
thing Jackie went through was 
worth it; that what Rickey had 
placed in his hands was not, in the 
end, a terrible ordeal but rather a 
priceless opportunity. For Jackie 
Robinson may be coming to the end 
of the journey, but when he goes 
around the leagues and looks upon 
Willie Mays and Ernie Banks and 
Hank Aaron, when he sits in his 
own clubhouse and looks at Jim 
Gilliam or across the room at 


Charley Neal and Sandy Amoros, is 
he not looking, in a very real sense, 
upon his children? 

After ten years, he is still, fan- 
tastically, the man who stirs the 
crowd. The boos may be loud amidst 
the cheers, but boos or cheers, they 
are tributes alike. The cheers say, 
“Jackie, you did it,” and the boos 
say, “And you did it, without ever 
cringing or apologizing or stopping 
to make us like you.” 

His future plans are vague. He 
has done some television and radio 
work and he would like to get into 
that field in almost any capacity. He 
has a very good speaking voice, is 
intelligent and articulate. He also 
has a name that would, by itself, 
draw viewers. So he shouldn’t have 
too much trouble. 

Jackie has one of the best baseball 
brains around, as anybody in the 
game will admit. He has the over- 
whelming desire to win and he is 
a fierce team man. And he likes to 
work with young players. But his 
chances of getting a managerial job 
are practically out of sight. Jackie 
pushed the color line a long way 
back, but he did not obliterate it. 
And those who hated to see it 
pushed back will always center 
their resentment on him. 

Duke Snider is without question 
the man who hits the jackpot for 
sheer talent. A big man—his listed 
weight of 185 pounds is a joke—he 
is fast, agile, and a marvelous 
fielder. At the plate, he has the kind 
of quick, full, whip-like swing that 
is to the scout what the clicking of 
the Geiger counter is to the modern 
prospector. And yet, there is the 
general feeling that Snider—be- 
cause of some personal defect—has 
never been the player he should be. 

Now, this is a guy who has hit 
40 home runs or better for three 
consecutive years and knocked in 
more than 125 runs for three con- 
secutive years. His batting average 
for those three years was .329, 

He has, moreover, been a great 
World Series performer. Duke faced 
his personal trial in the 1949 Series, 
when he struck out eight times in 
five games, hit .143 and neglected 
to knock in any runs. In his three 
subsequent Series, he has hit nine 
home runs (a league record), 
knocked in 20 runs and batted an 
impressive .329. 

It isn’t that Duke hasn't hit, it’s 
just that so much has always been 
expected of him. The first report 
on him, straight from the sandlot, 
read: “Does everything exception- 
ally. Should go a long way.” When 
he was about to be signed, the 
scout said: “Has everything it takes 
to be a big-leaguer.” 

As he moved up through the sys- 
tem, the reports read: ‘“Determina- 
tion. Arm not impressive (editor: 
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wrong there.) Good size, good re- 
flexes, nice hands, should have 
power when fills out good frame. 
Has tools, can’t miss going all the 
way.” 

But, after the war, the first reser- 
vations began to creep in: “Needs 
to know strike zone and needs to 
learn to hit change-up. Certainly 
has all the tools to play in majors 
some day.” 

And then: “Can’t hit lefthander 
with a paddle. Disposition a ques- 
tion.” And finally, just before he 
came up: “Needs to work on his 
disposition.” 

The Duke has always felt the 
pressure to be not simply good, but 
great. When things go bad, he sulks. 
If he is called out on strikes, he 
may drop the bat in the batter’s 
box and stroll back to the bench. 
If he has a bad day, he may snap 
at a kid asking for an autograph. 
He takes every inconvenience of his 
profession, most people around the 
park say, as a personal attack rather 
than as an occupational risk. When 
Robinson is booed, he says: ‘Did 
they pay their way in? Good. Tell 
them to bring their friends next 
time.” Snider has said, when mad: 
“Brooklyn fans stink.” 

However, looking at it more 
sympathetically, it is fairly obvious 
that Snider sulks only because he is 
disappointed that he has failed to 
do better for both himself and his 
team. The objection to his attitude 
seems to be, in all honesty, that he 
should either accept it philosophic- 
ally or tear the room apart like a 
Russ Meyer. 

The writers got on Duke last year 
because he objected to being booed 
on his home grounds, and yet 90 
per cent of the mail was in his favor. 
They got on him again this year 
when he collaborated on a maga- 
zine article in which he spoke of the 
inconveniences—mostly minor— 
that big-league players have to put 
up with. But while the writers were 
having fun with him, the ball- 
players were coming over to shake 
his hand. 

There has been so much written 
about the moody Snider and “Who 
Stole Snider’s Candy?” that the 
other side of his character has been 
lost sight of. Duke is a cutup. He 
will put on two caps, with the 
peaks pointed in opposite directions, 
a la Sherlock Holmes, while he’s 
warming up before a game. At the 
victory celebration in a Milwaukee 
night club last year, it was the 
Duke who leaped on top of a table, 
as the multitudes cheered, to deliver 
a toast “to the greatest bunch of 
guys I’ve ever known.” 

“Duke is the life of the party,” 
Mrs. Snider says, in that resigned 
voice all wives use in describing 
life-of-the-party husbands. 
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He is ridiculously easy to egg on. 
Last winter, he was driving down 
the road in Compton, Calif., with a 
friend and a local sportswriter when 
an argument started on how fast 
a sprinter actually moved. Some 
quick figuring produced a figure of 
22 mph, which Duke considered 
ridiculous. “You hold this car at 
22 mph,” he said. “And I'll bet I 
can stay with you.” He didn’t. 
Mostly, he suspected, because they 
kept gunning the car to stay ahead 
of him. 

He was telling this story this 
spring in Florida while he was driv- 
ing along the highway between 


Newcombe, in his familiar shuffle, comes 
to work. He looks grumpy, is really mild. 


Tampa and St. Petersburg with 
Reese, Hodges, Walker and Tom 
Valente, the advertising agency man 
for the Brooklyn broadcasts. A 
glance went around the car. “I 
dunno,” Reese said. “I think they 
were right. I don’t see how any 
man can run that fast.” 

Is the story going to come to an 
end with a picture of Duke, out on 
the road again racing the car, while 
highway traffic whips by him on all 
sides? Well, if you don’t think so, 
you’re crazy. 

Duke’s future is pretty well set. 
He has a 60-acre avocado ranch in 
Fallbrook, Calif., which will be 
ready to produce in about five years. 

Roy Campanella is the humorist 
of the locker room. He is an au- 
thentic folk humorist, funnier—in 


the real sense of the word—than 
most television comedians. Campy 
entertains the team on the long road 
trips with tales about the old Negro 
leagues. ‘All of them,” Hodges says, 
in that dry way of his, ‘undoubtedly 
true.” 

The stories are about the two 
doubleheaders played on the same 
day hundreds of miles apart; the 
fly-by-night leagues; the less-than- 
sweatshop wages; and the indes- 
tructibility of the players. 

“But what if somebody got hurt?” 
someone asks. 

“Hurt?” Campy says. “How could 
anybody get hurt? We couldn't 
afford to pay doctors to let us know 
we were hurt.” 

Roy loves an audience. He giggles 
as he talks, wriggles around in his 
chair, and has a wonderful time. 
And he’s a pretty good phrase- 
maker. Campy was the first guest 
on the opening program of Person 
to Person, and when he was asked 
about staying in the game as he 
grew older, he said: “Well, you 
know, you got to have a lot of little 
boy in you to be a baseball player.” 

Campy owns a package liquor 
store in Harlem, so when a couple 
of drunks were thrown out of the 
Polo Grounds for fighting, the play- 
ers naturally began to kid him about 
losing a couple of customers. “Oh, 
no,” Campy said. “I don’t sell that 
fighting juice, I only sell that happy 
juice.” 

And yet, with it all, Campy is 
probably the least liked of all the 
Dodgers by the writers who cover 
the team. For one thing, they say, 
he saves his best stuff for the writers 
he thinks can do him the most good. 
For another, he is undependable. 
If he says something that kicks up 
any sort of a fuss, he won't stand 
back of it like Robinson will. 

Two years ago, Roy toldia Herald 
Tribune writer who asked him what 
he thought of Alston, the new man- 
ager: “Well, I ain't no eighth-place 
hitter, I know that.” 

The writer, who had had experi- 
ence with both Campanella’s refusal 
tc stand behind a _ troublesome 
quote, and his own editor’s unwill- 
ingness to stand behind his writer’s 
integrity, decided to take the easy 
way out and forget about the whole 
thing. A few days later, Campy said 
the same thing to a World-Telegram 
writer who did use it. When he was 
called on it later, Campy issued a 
denial. 

There is the feeling, too, that 
Campanella somehow created him- 
self in his own image, that he some- 
how sold the picture of himself as 
the all-wise, all-powerful catcher, 
who, in that wily head of his, had 
stored a limitless fund of informa- 
tion about pyschology and pitching 
patterns and the aerodynamics of a 
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Joyial Campy, with family on his boat, loves an audience, is called Good Humor Man. 


spheroid in flight. Campy wrote a 
magazine article explaining how 
some pitchers had to be pampered 
and others had to be bullied, and 
the reaction was such that he now 
ducks the question completely. “I’m 
a catcher,” he says firmly. “Not a 
diplomat.” 

Actually, Campy had the reputa- 
tion, in the Negro league, of being 
a not particularly smart catcher. 
And his early scouting reports said 
in part: “Gets things the hard way. 
Must smarten up at bat.” 

They also said: “Can’t say enough 
about this fellow. Should go all the 
way with a little more experience. 
Just a work horse.” 

And: “A really good catcher, has 
good sense in working pitchers, 
catches low balls as well as any- 
body I’ve ever seen. Good power. 
Wants to improve very much.” 

Charlie Dressen always thought 
that Rube Walker called a better 
game than Campanella. The young 
pitchers, when asked if Campy helps 
them, say: ‘I don’t care who I pitch 
to. Rube is a hell of a catcher. 
Campy’s in there for his bat. He 
helps the older pitchers, though, be- 
cause he’s worked with them so 
often he knows them inside out.” 

The older pitchers say they don’t 
care whether they pitch to Campa- 
nella or Walker, either. “But Campy 
helps the young pitchers,” they say, 
“because he knows the league so 
well.” 

Carl Erskine, it should be added, 
says: “Campy and I sometimes get 


into perfect tune in our thinking. 
For instance, I might not have used 
a changeup for five innings, just be- 
cause of the way the game’s been 
going, and then the situation will 
come up—the score, the batter, the 
count, the men on base—and I'll get 
the ball back and think, ‘’U throw 
him the change.’ And sure enough 
Campy will go down and there will 
be the sign for the change.” 

After everything has been said, it 
still shouldn’t be forgotten that 
Campy has been a tremendous man 
with the bat, an All-Star catcher for 
eight consecutive years, and his 
league’s MVP three times. He has 
caught with all kinds of injuries 
and he has a love for the game that 
is probably unequaled. (‘‘What am 
I gonna do when I’m through? I’m 
not gonna be through. They may be 
ready to take me, but I'm not go- 
ing.”) He has had a perennial bat 
bruise on his right thumb. It got so 
bad this year that he couldn’t wrap 
it around his bat, but he never used 
it to alibi his poor season. 

His liquor store features a special 
bourbon, appropriately named 
Campy’s Old Peg. He is not just a 
front man; he knows the business 
from top to bottom because he 
works at it as hard as he works at 
catching. In the winter—except 
when he is off barnstorming—he is 
there every day. During the season, 
he is there as often as possible. 

Gil Hodges has a reputation in the 
Dodger clubhouse for being a guy 
who knows everything and can fix 


anything. He has huge hands and 
tremendous strength, but like the 
other strong man of the league— 
Ted Kluszewski—he has a gentle, 
friendly nature. 

Gil is so indestructible that train- 
er Doc Wendler believes that he is 
almost immune to pain. In St. Louis, 
a couple of seasons ago, he raced 
after a foul ball, caught up with it 
just as he slammed into the tar- 
paulin, and went flying over the 
iron pipe and into the grandstand. 
Gil’s ribs were all banged up, but 
he didn’t miss a minute. Another 
time, as he and Campy both went 
after a fly ball between first and 
third, Campy’s spikes went right 
through his foot. Wendler wrapped 
up the foot and Gil played a double- 
header the next day. 

Gil is self-effacing about every- 
thing he does. He will turn down 
good money for speaking engage- 
ments, on the plea that he would be 
taking the money under false pre- 
tenses. When he does get out—re- 
luctantly—to appear for the club, 
he always makes an excellent speech 
and never fails to create good will 
for the club. Like Jackie Robinson, 
he wouldn't dream of taking money 
for appearing for a good cause. 

Hodges was signed off the campus 
of St. Joseph’s College in Indiana 
in 1943 as a third baseman-short- 
stop. He played one game at third 
for Brooklyn, then went into the 
Marine Corps. When he came back, 
Branch Rickey decided to make him 
a catcher. 

In his original tryout at Stanford, 
the report had said: “Nice guy. 
Should go all the way. Start him 
low. Is ahead of the ball a lot but 
will learn. Great possibilities. Must 
smarten up with the bat. Only thing 
can keep him out of big leagues is 
physical mishap.” 

The scout was wrong about start- 
ing him low. After one season at 
Newport News, he was up to stay. 
The report from Newport News 
said: ‘Is good receiver, must learn 
to hit curve ball, but know he will 
in time. Great prospect. Smart. 
Great temperament. Has all the 
physical tools, and should make a 
great catcher. Has improved 200%. 
A great pupil, came out early to 
practice catching fouls.” 

When Campanella was brought 
up early in 1948, Hodges, who hadn’t 
hit much for average but had shown 
an ability to hit the long ball, was 
switched over to first. Before long, 
he was the best fielding first-base- 
man in the league. The probability 
is that he would have been great 
wherever they put him. 

Gil is not really sure what he 
wants to do after he is finished play- 
ing. Over the last two seasons he 
has worked for a Brooklyn automo- 
bile agency, Century Motors, and 
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he says he likes it as well as any- 
thing else he has ever tried. 

One of the scouting reports on 
Carl Erskine ended with the puz- 
zling words: ‘Has good face.’ Now, 
Carl does have such clean-cut fea- 
tures that he has often been used 
for sports-clothes advertisements. 
But that isn’t what the scout seems 
to have meant. What he did mean, 
apparently, was that Carl’s face re- 
flected his character and personal- 
ity. Carl Erskine is the Dodgers’ 
player representative. It is difficult 
to write about him without making 
it sound as if you are nominating 
him to become President of the 
United States. He is intelligent, 
considerate, a major-league athlete 
in the highest sense of the word. 

He is quite religious. After he 
broke the World Series record on 
Friday, October 2, 1953, by strik- 
ing out 14 Yankees, every news- 
paperman and photographer in the 
city was trying to get in touch with 
him. When Harold Parrott, the 
Dodgers’ business manager, finally 
got him late in the night, he said, 
kiddingly: “Out nightclubbing, eh, 
Carl?” 

“You know better than that,” Carl 
said. ‘We went to Services.” 

In a business where swearing is 
used as much for punctuation and 
emphasis as for pure communica- 
tion, Carl does not curse. He refuses 
to brush back a hitter, because he 
doesn’t think that sort of tactic is a 
legitimate tool of the trade. Charlie 
Dressen used to grow furious about 
it. “These pantywaist pitchers,’ he 
would say. “These guys are knock- 
ing our guys down, but do you think 
you can get Erskine to knock them 
down .. .?” Charlie was fond of 
Erskine, though. 

When his boy, Danny, made his 
Little League team, Carl was burst- 
ing with pride. But, since Danny is 
only seven years old, Carl went to 
the manager to make sure that he 
hadn’t made it because his father 
was a big-league pitcher. 

Erskine also happens to be a good 
pitcher. “When he’s right,” Fresco 
Thompson says, “watching Erskine 
at work is like watching an artist 
painting a picture. He has a reason 
for every pitch. Maybe he wants 
you to hit it or maybe he’s setting 
you up for the next pitch. But he’s 
out to get you to hit his pitch.” 

During the last two years he has 
been bothered by a bad arm. Mrs. 
Erskine wishes that he would com- 
plain about it. She knew very well 
that it had him worried, but Carl 
believes in coming home with a 
smile on his face. 

Erskine was sent to Ebbets Field 
by a local scout, and the first report 
on him emphasized that he had four 


speeds, remarkable in a_ sandlot 
pitcher. A local semi-pro pitcher 
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had told him he would need differ- 
ent speeds if he wanted to make the 
majors, so Carl had just gone out 
and developed them. There are big- 
league pitchers who, with the most 
expert coaching in the world, can’t 
get the hang of it. 

The first report on him, after he 
became a pro, read: “Learns quick- 
ly, agile, fast ball and curve. and 
sets up fast ball. Should pitch in 
majors with a little experience and 
better control.” 

And later: “This boy is sure fire 
to go all the way. Is clean cut, very 
food habits. Has four speeds, but 
runs to his fast ball to get out of 
trouble.” (The inference was that 
he couldn't get away with that in 
the majors. And he can’t.) 

Carl is a partner in Indiana Craft 
Co.—a small business in his home 
town of Anderson—which sells 
handicraft material to camps, boys 
groups, hospitals, etc. Last year, he 
ran a baseball clinic in Anderson, 
under the auspices of the YMCA, 
and in ten weeks, in that relatively 
sparse area, he had 3,000 kids. He 
loves to work with kids and his goal 
is to have his own boys’ camp, pref- 
erably around New York. A friend 
of his, Bob Baumann, former pro 
football player, has a camp in Long 
Island. Carl goes up there on his 
off days to learn the business. 

Don Newcombe, unlike Erskine, 
is a thrower. He depends on power 
rather than artistry. If he has his 
stuff, he wins; if not, he gets racked. 
He can’t go to change of speeds or 
spot pitching, and he can’t think his 
way through. 

Big Newk gives the impression 
of being grumpy—and sometimes 
the impression is correct—but on 
the whole, his friends say, it is the 
defense of a big, shy man. 

He has been the subject of much 

criticism, perhaps unfairly. They say 
he doesn’t win the big games, and 
that a pitcher like Robin Roberts can 
always beat him if he can stay close 
to him. They say, too, that he pleads 
a sore arm when he doesn’t feel like 
pitching. That latter figures to be 
ridiculous. Newcombe’s pay de- 
pends on the number of games he 
wins, and he has to pitch them to 
win them. 
' The trouble seems to be that 
everybody expected too much from 
Big Newk. They were saying early 
in his career that he was the next 
30-game winner, although not even 
Bob Feller ever won 30 games. 
Newk has always been a big win- 
ner, though, and only Whitey Ford 
and Sal Maglie, among regular 
starting pitchers, have a better won- 
and-lost average. 

He has reacted to the talk that 
he is big and lazy by affecting a big, 
lazy shuffle that antagonizes a lot of 
people. Actually, he is, by unani- 


mous consent, the hardest working 
player on the team. When he had a 
sore arm this year, he was out early 
in the morning to get in his running. 
By the time the others came in, 
Newk was putting on a fresh uni- 
form and getting ready to throw, 
throw, throw. After a week or two 
of that loose, easy, constant throw- 
ing, the arm did come around. 

Newk is easily annoyed. He got 
upset, amidst the celebrating of last 
year’s pennant-clinching, when 
Duke Snider filled his new hat with 
beer. When Jack Lang wrote in 
the Long Island Press that Newk 
probably would have taken the 
thing in better grace if he had con- 
tributed a little more to the last 
month of the pennant race, Newk 
let him know he didn’t like it. 

He has had other squabbles with 
the press. Alston’s practice is to 
send the pitcher who is working the 
day following a night game home 
early. Newk, however, happens to 
be the team’s best lefthanded pinch- 
hitter. One night, as it eventually 
had to happen, Alston needed a left- 
handed pinch-hitter after Newk had 
gone. The writers naturally com- 
mented that it might be a good idea 
to keep him around at all times. The 
next day Don told at least one of 
them to mind his own business. 

But he has far more intelligence 
and sensitivity than he is willing to 
let on. He is compared sometimes 
with his big boxer dog. “He just 
snaps his teeth,’ Newk likes to warn 
visitors, “and your arm is gone.” 

And then they find a big, good- 
natured, slobbering animal who 
climbs all over them. 

On the opening day of the season, 
Newk opened two establishments in 
Jersey City—Don Newcombe’s 
Wines and Liquors, a package liquor 
store, and Don Newcombe’s Bar and 
Lounge. It is his’ first try at busi- 
ness. He’s waiting to see how it 
works out before he begins to worry 
about anything else. 

And that’s the eight of them. 
There was a feeling at the All-Star 
break that the Dodgers had made a 
mistake when they decided to go 
along with the same old team for 
another year. There was a feeling 
that they were not only getting a 
little too old, but that they had lost 
a little something—the extra incen- 
tive—when they finally won a 
World Series. 

“We may not win,” Pee Wee Reese 
said. “But if we don’t, it won’t be 
because of complacency. There has 
been no letdown this 
year.” Then, looking 
around the room with 
affection, the long-time 
captain of the Dodgers 
said: “These guys 
have too much pride 
to let down.” 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
JOHN HARRINGTON 


ATTENTION QUIZ FANS! 


3rd ANNUAL 
GIANT QUIZ CONTEST 
STARTS NEXT MONTH 


You can win prizes galore if your knowl- 
edge of sports is equal to the task of 
solving the two-part Giant Quiz we will 
present in SPORT for November and De- 
cember. The prizes: 


$250 cash 
$150 cash 


-$100 cash 


Plus these additional 
valuable prizes: 


Polaroid Land Camera 
Binoculars 

sets Garcia fishing rods and reels 
Ilinois Hamilton wrist watches 
Wilson baseball gloves 


(pro model) 


MacGregor baseball gloves 
(pro model) 


Nokona baseball gloves 
(pro model) 


Spalding baseball gloves 
(pro model) 


the sport quiz 


The Notre Dame-Southern Methodist game on Sept. 24 will mark 
John’s 20th year of broadcasting football over WBBM, Chicago. 


His 11-game schedule includes some of the Midwest’s top games 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 75 


1 Before making All-Pro with 
the Giants, Frank Gifford was 
an All-America halfback at 
what famous football school? 


2 This is the only major-league 
ball park where players can’t 
get to the clubhouse through 
the dugouts. Can you name it? 


3 The first rookie to lead the 
NFL in’ ground-gaining since 
1943 was a) Rick Casares, b) 
Alan Ameche, c) Ron Waller. 


4 In which major league do the 
following umpires work? 
Shag Crawford John Rice 
Frank Tabacchi Vic Delmore 


5 Give the year of these sports 
headlines: “‘Louis Wins Decision 
Over Walcott”; “Sisler Homer 
Clinches Flag For Phils.” 


6 Sensational as a high school 
basketball star, Wilt Chamberlain 
begins his varsity college career 
this season. At what school? 


7 Ival Goodman, Mike MeCor- 
mick and Jimmy Ripple made up 
the regular outfield the last time 
what team played in the Series? 


8 Tell what major colleges use 
these nicknames: a) Red Raid- 
ers, b) Green Wave, c) Golden 
Bears, d) Blue Devils. 


9 The last man to win the Na- 
tional Amateur two years in a 
row was a) Bobby Jones, b) Law- 
son Little, Jr., ¢) Ben Hogan. 


10 He managed the Miracle 
Braves: 

George Stallings 

Hugh Jennings 

Fred Clarke 
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SPORT’S 1956 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


(Figures in parentheses are 1955 scores. When score is not given, teams did not meet in 55) 


R Tufts ... Harvard 
SEBTEMEE Colgate Holy Cross (14-15) 
Saturday, Sept. 15 Dartmouth w.. Pennsylvania 
SOUTH poumela faeton (7-20) 
. oston U illiam & Mary 
ve he Se Sten Brown Yale (27-20) 
(at St. Pafersbora, Fla.) IN Yd 
East Carolina .....cccccceee Virginia Tech — = Vanderbilt .....cceicccssuccsssereVScscssessessnseee Alabama (21-6) 
ke ates Se a Furman .Auburn (0-52) 
Uteth State..csssscserreeccenne Drake Ter ae eee siete ea Duke (0.21) 
Virginia Tech Florida State (24-20) 
Montana ... Kentucky me Florida (10-7) 
r lehigh (13-19 Mississippl ¢Steite,.2-.- eal sucasacvasaie Georgia 
New Mexico A&M. Fuss i nbmite a Napemoe ate oe eae Kien ine Baylor ) Maryland (6-20) 
Brigham Younger... Wichita Penn State... Pennsylvania (20-0) Houston . . Mississippi (11-27) 
Syracuse .. «Pittsburgh (12-22) (at Jackson, Miss.) 

Denver (7-19) Rutgers Prineptn (7-41) a a . el yous See 

at, ea ‘omin Connecti Yale (0-14 NGL S xs, a ichmon 
! Wyoming ( } North Ca at....South Carolina (32-14) 
Friday, Sept. 21 Fantasies xGnure Wake Forest ‘ Virginia (13-7) 

FAR WEST (at Birmingham, Ala.) on, Lents MIDWEST 

UGH) ciscteaccsnesssviacgoaacsciteycets Rabiner echenscresetoneeretonss UCLA Clemson o....eccececeeee wa. Florida Mississippi Southern........ Dayton (19-13) 
George Washington.. Furman Bowling Green, Drake 
Saturday, Sept. 22 Florida State. gia (14-47) Oregon State - lowa 
EAST Mississippi NSE. .Kentucky (14-21) Colorado ...... I (12-0) 
Bucknell Albright (25-14 i Michigan State. higan (7-14) 
Gettysb ty ree at Texas A&M. ..at....Lovisiana State (28-0) Purdue Minnesota (7-6) 
laf bes ee “at, M fi oe ( ah Chattanooga . Vanderbilt (0-12) SMU .... «Missouri (13-6) 
Ohin We 1 melt beac at ft al Texas ot Tulane (35-21) lowa State. ..Nebraska (7-10) 
LOSES Yan: Sipe5 aid North Carolina State....vs........ Virginia Tech (26-34) Tulane som Northwestern (21-0) 
(at Norfolk, Va.) Indiana at. .Notre Dame (0-19) 
Presbyterian -Clemson (0-33) Duke Virginia Stanford .... at. -Ohio State (6-0) 


Georgia Tech. Woke Forest (28-7) Kansas -Oklahoma (7-40) 


dled rid os IA West Virginia (12-33) usc «Wisconsin (33-21) 
u ait, 
: Ae Eyed MIDWEST 
Florida. ..... _at..Mississippi State (20-14) or F 
North Texas State. her Mississippi pa § serseeeeCincinnati (21-21) ee IN ts essas yey 
North Carolina State. North Carolina (18-25) Gnsos State. Colorado (13-34) Aa os T ARM 
x ‘ California Illinois (13-20) Texas Tec ee WS cs »Texas 
Randolph-Macon ..Richmond (6-33) I Indi (at Dallas, Tex.) 
Duke .. ‘South Cerolina OWE Sua AG 5020-4) ‘Texas Christian, (0-26 
Virginia Drake lowa Teachers (14-12) Gisaneas a - Texas Christian (0-26) 
vapaia U.C.L.A “alias New Maxttos wTesas Western (0-34) 
cere te Wars is Marquette . Tulsa (13-0) 
Pittsburgh suoeeWest Virginia (26-7) lowa State. orthwestern ars iS 
Wake Forest “William & Mary (13-7) Nebraske -.... Oe sa ora A SRUOES REN West Bit ola 
MIDWEST nee P MiSSOUTE voessers : ». Purdue Utch .. Brigham Young (41-9) 
Dayton .. nites, Cincinnati (15-14) Hordin-Simmons . Wichita Pittsburgh des California (27-7) 
pir see ake qneloiads ie at suse Wisconsin (14-28) Wyoming ...... at....Colorado Asninets) 
u r tC tagthrestasexvccerest etroi - Washi State.. * Id. { 
Oklahoma A&M. weit. cinsas State (28-0) South Ss SOUTHWEST "1 ae cre Col. Pocihe ig. 27) 
Texas Christian. wat. “Kansas (47-14) inh Dakota State........ Arizona Illinois .. Washington 
George Washington........at. Miami, O. Okichoma A&M wy Arkansas (0-21) 
Oregon, State. nan Misvauet ae ee (ot Little Rock, Ark.) Radice 
t «A 
on ao Te, SOUTHWEST Nebraske peseaee State.. cat Houston Maryland ... eG tie Miami, Fla. 
Wichita Arizona State (20-20) reo ie Hey Mexico hs “4 Citadel »Richmond) (14-12) 
WAY OWING) \sseerssess covsrasectbes ssl bas stotezeosnandovdesnrerens Arizona , FA Saturday, Oct. 13 
Hardin-Simmons at. «Arkansas (14-69) ‘ R WEST y 
New Mexico. .at..New Mexico A&M (14-7) Brigham Young Colorade A&M (0-35) : EAST 
Alabama ... Rice (0-20) Idaho aSqheybdaoss gan igats eet AP saps eee Oregon (0-25) George Washington ae pee Boston U. 
Notre Dame SMU (17-0) Michigan State.. Stanford (38-14) Dartmouth . Brown (0-7) 
Villanova wat. Texas A&M PAOTATCAIG & facets socncaaesersatcnsanas@h soicewtrdpasyelcetidesceaesideye4 Utah Yale .... Columbia (46-14) 
Texas Western wat. -Texas Tech (27-27) San Jose State.. -Wash. State (13-13) Int tny- ts: ttomrorne neta: LMerore rant Cornell (7-20) 
usc Texas (19-7) Minnesota ..Washington (0-30) Bucknell .. Delaware (12-27) 
Denver ........ peitins Wyoming (6-3) qedahs > ae Lafayette 
Fi + Holy Cross -.-Penn ‘ate 
bavlers. State ne pololons vues Sunday, Sept. 30 Pricefon Benasyivanic. (7-0) 
Colorado. nat. College of Pacific EAST 3 ae a oS 
eh ey at. fia tee Jose State PAYSON swseetaseceeenccheredhs ets Slicers Holy Cross (7-13) oxUvikg 
enver .. oat. Utah State (39-6) MIDW ieti 
Stanford ... ce -Washington State ViNaMOVEE ceecseccecveesescesenessee add aaaatsacbadedes| Detroit (0-6) Texes.Christian:,, 
(at Spokane, Wash.) ; eau x8 
Idsho «Washington (7-14) pees 
OCTOBER Wofford) = 
Frid . 28 Louisiana State. Georgia Tech (0-7) 
ay) Sept Friday, Oct. 5 Auburn Kentucky (14-14) 
: SOUTH ry: air HH. Trinity, Tex .Mississippi State 
South Corolina..isccceccsees Co) pope reapers ere A! Miami, Fla. i T Vanderbilt . Mississippi (0-13) 
Hardin-Simmons a “George Florida State * Carolina St. (7-0) 
regon State ir Ca ’ £ t= Georgia «i... ort ‘aroling = 
ro) Ss USC Boston College Miami, Fla, (7-14) 9 North Carolina (28-7) 
7 - eth chatensege .Tennessee Ae 
ontang .Denver (13- DVY  sersvsseretnvsrransersnseserst sb ssceensseetsenaanenenenrsnsens 
EAST Oregon U.C.L.A, Lehigh .. V.M.1. (39-0) 
V.M.1. William & Mary. Virginia Tech (7-14) 
Massachusetts South Carolina... aa ri * evieainis (21-14) 
Gettysburg Bucknell (27-6 EAST ot Richmond, Va: 
(at Harsha Pa.) Penn State. Army (6-35) CUMS OT: soscssesescottbeonsen sess OTs. Wake Forest (19-13) 
Cornell . «at, «Colgate (6-21) Lehigh cknell (27-20) MIDWEST Pre P 
Brown .... oat. Columbia (12-14) Rutgers . . Connecticut Xavier, O... at Cincinnati (37-0) 
New Hampshire. aot, Dartmouth INGY Vicrde yaa cher akaennerten en Pte eee Cornell Colorado A olorado (10-0) 
Temple i... ae wot, . Lafayette Lafayette -Delaware (6-14) Villanova »eDayton (7-19) 
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Washington, Mo... Drake (19-39) Wake Forest . 


Florida State Saturday, Oct. 27 


Ohio State.. at. alllinois (27-12) Newberry Furman (14-0) 
Kansas ai. lowa State (7-7) Auburn , gia Tech (14-12) 
Wisconsin SOtitoriccsescemabton lowa (37-14) Louisiana «Kentucky (19-7) Rhode Island. wat, Brown (19-7) 
Boston Colleg at -Marquette (13-13) Arkansas State Mississippi State Syracuse at «Boston U. (27-12) 
Indiana higan State (13-20) Tulane ississippi (13-27) Army on. at Columbia (45-0) 
Army ... Michigan (2-26) (ot Jackson, Miss.) Princeton at Cornell (26-20) 
Northwestern Minnesota (7-18) Maryland. ....... at.,..North Carolina (25-7) Dartmouth . at -Harvard (14-9) 
North Dakota State......ct.ccccccccccssesseseneneeee Missouri Virginia Tech Richmond (7-7) Gettysburg at Lafayette (15-14) 
Kansas _ State.. Nebraska (0-16) Alabama Tennessee (0-20) Rutgers ....... vat awulehigh (14-21) 
Purdue ssueesNotre Dame (7-22) Florida . # Vanderbilt (6-21) West Virginia at Penn State (21-7) 
SOUTHWEST West Virginia . at..William & Mary (39-13) Navy ... at......Pennsylvania (33-0) 
; Arkansas (25-20) MIDWEST Oregon at Pittsburgh 
..Houston (21-3) North Carolina State......at.... Dayton Bucknell .. Temple (38-0) 
xas Tech (24-27) Tulsa ‘Detroit (13-19) Florida St Villanova (16-13) 
Texas (20-0) Colorado . at. .lowa State (40-0) Colgate Yale (7-0) 
Hawaii esCAY -pebsspesvedesetioseressreieecec lowa 
Texas Western (0-29) Missouri ... oat. Kansas State (0-21) Mississippi State. Alabama (26-7) 
-..Tulsa (14-0) Oklahoma .. at. ..Kansas (44-6) Houston .. Auburn 
Wichita (41-0) College of Pacific at. . Marquette VM be sesesseass F 
actwesiem at. chigan (2-14) naa) Saas State. 
e Iinois . wat, -Minnesota (21-13) "age 
Savese Siete Tieng ee Indiana PAY Ss sieses urentabebestcts Nebraska Tulane . 
Utah Stafe...0. Boe Montana (32-6) Michigan wat, otre Dame (21-7) Kentucky 
California ‘at. Oregon: State (14-16) Penn State... a PR NTCst > asSGASUSRAR Cob ach Ohio State Florida -Lovisiana State (18-14) 
San Jose State. ati re e Stanford (18-34) Purdue Wisconsin (0-9) dale bore North Carolina (25-0) 
Washington State..........at. U.C.L.A. (0-55) SOUTHWEST Ne. i Poems So alo 
Denver .. eMart rated oe aa Utah (7-27) Arizona State.. ..at..Hardin-Simmons (69-14) Virginia 2 a va Virginia) Teck (13-17) 
Oregon Washington (7-19) Arizona a New Mexico (27-6) SARA crterrts (at Roanoke, Vad 
New Mexico. .Wyoming (0-20) Houston .at..Oklahoma A&M (21-13) Z - 
: SMU. ...... wat, Rice (20-0) MIDWEST 
Friday, Oct. 19 Texas Christian. at, Texas A&M (16-19) Nebraska nave Colorado (37-20) 
SOUTH Arkansas . a prraney, : : on kas ee 
- Dr ichigan Stat inois - 
nents sen sat....G. Washing (625) sie Northwestern ..Indiana (14-20) 
A 5 Mt : Cincinnati Marquette (13-12) 
FAR WEST U.C.L.A. te Minnesota .. Michigan (13-14) 
Colorado College. ea Denver (0-60) Brigham Y. j .at, - lowa Sfote .. Missouri (20-14) 
Stanford ........ sat. Oregon (44-7) OTe Piccotecnccercak heaton ee Notre Dame 
Saturday, Oct. 20 San Jose State .at. San Diego State Wisconsin Ohio State (16-26) 
EAST Weis hintart iterates it homtiantrnn USC (7-0) lowa ... auPurdue (20-20) 
Villanova Ot. Boston U. Utah State (26-9) Dayton . Xavier, O, (6-12) 
Lafayette .. (34-13) : Wyoming (13-23) 
Harvard .... ...Columbia (21-7) San Jose State. Arizona State (27-20) 
Holy Cross Dartmouth Bee 21) Thursday, Oct. 25 Texas Tech.. Arizona (27-7) 
Virginia .... Lehigh sou Mississippi .... Arkansas (17-7) 
Cincinnati .. Navy OUTH e (at Little "Rock, Ark.) 
Brown ... a Z ylvania “ t...South Carolina (28-14) Texas A&M., “ Baylor (19-7) 
Colgate . .at.. .Princeton (15-6) Kansas .. «Oklahoma A&M (12-7) 
Boston College Ae ener re etter: Rutgers Friday, Oct. 26 Texas .... ROtesantistaaies Rice (32. 14) 
Army. .ot.. Syracuse (0-13) Miami, Fla. eens Texas Christian (19-21) 
Cornell ... Yale (6-34) SOUTH Hardin-Simmons Tulsa (19-41) 
SOUTH William & Mary. at....G. Washington (0-16) FAR WEST 
PettSQUCGH) Esiatissocsssctvssdhtec¥Seasciscetneiroazrarte Duke (26-7) FAR WEST Montana . Colorado A&M (7-12) 


(at Norfoik, Va.) New Mexico... Denver (6-33) U.C.L.A. .. Kato. Oregon State (38-0) 


“FOR DRESS 


Ideal with today’s dark-hued suits for 
“dress up” occasions! In black, in tan. 


Wesboro Style W1014, Black $9.95* 
WI1015, Tan $9.95* 


FOR PLAY 


Play time is also comfort time—and 
what could possibly be more comfort- 
able than this Wesboro loafer? In black, 
in brown. 


Wesboro Style W1149, Black $9.95* 
WLII50, Brown $9.95* 


FOR EVERYDAY 


3 Business, class, travel—this inspired 
5— A Wesboro’ wing ‘tip style is at home 


is everywhere! In brown, in black. 

“ZF Wesboro Style W608, Brown $9.95* 
[/ W621, Black $9.95* 
LOOK! 3 PAIRS FOR ONLY *2995* *Slightly higher in West and South 


azo um 
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Coll. Pacific (0-30) 

Stanford (20-28) 
Utah State (21-47) 
obeaared Utah (13-20) 
-Washington (20-6) 
.«Wyoming (20-38) 


Sunday, Oct. 28 


EAST 
Quantico Marines.......0... it ktants net Holy Cross (0-7) 


Washington State. 
USC 


Brigham Young. 
Idaho oc. 

California 
Kansas State.. 


Boston Colleges... Civ Spestrscrr sare Detroit (23-0) 


NOVEMBER 
Friday, Nov. 2 


EAST 
WALLET Tite oerrenetey re rere at....Boston College (14-28) 


SOUTH 
Florida: Steite.,.....cesescereecs OF inves ieecik Miami, Fla. (0-34) 


Saturday, Noy. 3 


Colgate cat. 

Holy Cros .a Boston U. (20-12) 
Buffalo . Pet Praifeaacieia cantendarorae Bucknell 
Cornell | Columbia (34-19) 


Pennsylvania 
Notre Dame... 


Brown 
Lafayette 

Penn State 
Lehigh ..... 
Dartmouth .. 


.Rutgers (16-7) 
Syracuse (21-20) 
Temple (27-14) 
Yale (0-20) 


...Alabama (35-14) 


Georgia vac 
, Ala.) 


Virginia Tech.. 


South Carolina.. 
Mississippi 
Dayton ..... 
Kentucky . 
North Carolina.. 
Mississippi State. 
William & Mary.. ei VS ye : 
(at Lynchburg, Va.) 

Vanderbilt ........seccsescesene at... Virginia (34-7) 
North Carolina State...... «Wake Forest (13-13) 
George Washington........at........ West Virginia (7-13) 


Two round trip tickets to Los 
Angeles, via luxurious UNITED 
AIR LINES MAINLINER DC-7! 


2nd & 3rd PRIZE 


Tex and Ivy League suits. 


And to complete these costumes, second and third place 
winners also will each receive 3 pairs of wonderful 
WESBORO shoes. Think of it—a pair of smart casual 
shoes for leisure...a pair of handsome dress shoes for 
“dress up” occasions...a pair of rugged, virile shoes 


for everyday wear! 


100 Other prizes 


ings Bond! 


PETERS DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY, ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


Army (7-27) 


Three smart suits, or 2 suits and 
a coat-slack combination, by 
The House of Worsted-Tex! 


Lucky second and third place winners will each receive 
three House of worsTep-TEX suits and three pairs of 
WESBORO shoes. Choose a new dark-figures suit for 
dress, a sturdy tweed for business, casual sports coat 
and slacks—any combination of Worsted-Tex, Sports- 


The next 100 winners each re- 
ceive a $25 United States Sav- 


MIDWEST 

Detroit ..... PP wast Cincinnati (0-0) 
Oklchoma Colorado (56-21) 
Mearqiette: vis. atssiceresccj sakes tisissccoveserennasests vasees Indiana 
Drake .... wo State (27-21) 
Michigan . wlowa (33-21) 
Kansas .. as State (0-46) 
Wisconsin higan State (0-27) 
Pittsburgh Minnesota 
Missouri ... (12-18) 
Ohio State I 

Illinois... Purdue (0-13) 
Colorado A& sow kavier, O. 


.-Arizona (20-20) 
Hem pore Rice 
Texas A&M (7-7 
Texas Christian (6-28) 
..Texas Tech (6-24) 

of (18-19) 
_Texas Western (23-21) 


Utah ......... 
Arkansas . 
Baylor ..... 
Oklahoma A&M 
Southern Methodis 
Hardin-Simmons 

College of Pacific. 
Houston oes 


».at..Brigham Young (21-16) 

Le California (21-0) 
eit Fresno State 
..Montana (0-19) 
poeaer State (7-13) 
e. 


Denver 
Stanford 
Wyoming 
USC 


(13-21) 
(21-13) 
(50-12) 


Friday, Noy. 9 


SOUTH 


Richmond axel ti ctae G. Washington (7-0) 


Saturday, Noy, 10 


William & Mary.. 
Cornell... 


Bucknell Colgate (7-35) 
Columbia Dartmouth (7-14) 
Rutgers .... Deloware (7-33) 
Western Maryland sone Lofayette 
Albright .... Lehigh (19-51) 
Boston U Penn State (0-35) 
Notre Dames..........crererss lt secesecuversevscsenssees Pittsburgh 
Harvard ..., .Princeton (7-6) 
Holy Cross 


Syracuse (9-49) 
Pennsylvania ratty fed Yale 


LS, 
1 i 
i I 
I | 
I I 
i I 
1 i} 
1 ! 
1 1 
i Two tickets to football's I 
1 biggest game—the 1 
1 Rose Bowl. 1 


BX 


Five hundred dollars ex- 
pense money, to spend 
as you please! 


Mississippi State 


Navy 
Furman 
Georgia 


Tennessee 
Vanderbilt 


Oklahoma A&M 


Clemson 
Mississippi 


V.M.1. 


Wichita 
Drake .., 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska 


Indiana .... 
Northwestern . 


Rice 
Texas . 


Tulsa esse 
Texas 


Texas Christian... 


Washington State.. 


San Jose State. 
California .... 
Oregon State 
UL Ca AS aac 


Quantico Marines. 


waned vs 
(at Billings, Mont.) 


Coll. Pacific (7-14) 

ase USC (6-33) 
Stanford (10-0) 
‘Washington (19-17) 


ers Cheers 


Sunday, Nov. 11 


aceessgche Otc Boston College 


and mail it to Box 1087, Peters Shoe Company, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


OR just stop in at your WESBORO SHOE DEALER and ask for an entry blank. 
Sign your name and full address to it and drop it in the nearest mail box, It is not 
necessary to use an official entry blank but they carry an extra advantage (see below). 
That's all there is to it. Nothing to buy...no obligation. 


Winners will be drawn by impartial judges selected by Peters Division International 
Shoe Company. All entries become the property of Peters Shoe Company. Offer 
null and void in those states with prohibitive laws. Decisions of judges final, Winners 
will be notified by mail. Offer open only to residents of continental United States. 
No employee of the International Shoe Company, its dealers or its advertising 
agencies is eligible to enter the contest « Contest opens August 15, 1956. .ends 
October 15, 1956, All entries postmarked before midnight October 15, 1956 and 
received by October 22, 1956 are eligible » Stop in and see your WESBORO SHOE 
DEALER—get your name in the contest! 


Nu All-Expense Trip for 2 to 


1957 Rose Bowl Game! 
C i) = 


Three pairs of smart WESBORO 
shoes to match the suits you 
select! 


NO SLOGANS—NO OBLIGATIONS—Enter As Often As You Wish 


Just place your full name, address, town and state on any stationery or post card 


$250.00 ADDITIONAL FIRST PRIZE 


Winner of the first prize, if his entry is made on an 
Official Entry Blank that is obtained from and signed 
by a WESBORO SHOE DEALER, will receive an 
: additional $250.00 cash prize. 

Also makers of fine City Club Shoes. ..from $9.95* to $19.95* 


Louisiana State 
Maryland (12-25) 
pus State (39-6) 
Carolina State 
Tulane (7-27) 
.._ Villanova 
irginia Tech (13-0) 
Virginia (26-14) 
«West Virginia (12-47) 


“sno uM 
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Friday, Noy. 16 


ke 
Clemson Miami, Fla, 
Saturday, Noy. 17 
EAST 
Boston U.... »at..Boston College (12-40) 
Dartmouth . at. Cornell {(7-0) 


Brown of, larvard (14-6) 
Lehigh t ‘Lafayette (6-35) 
Virginia - w. Navy 


North Corolina State. Penn State 


Columbia Pennsylvania 
AMY eesees at. » Pittsburgh 
William & Fe i erreyaee crereee 2 Rutgers 
Colgate ...... Syracuse (19-26) 
Princeton .... Yale (13-0) 


Citadel 
-East Carolina 
Florida State (21-6) 


George Washington 
Richmond 
Mississippi Southern... 


Alabama Georgia Tech (2-26) 
Auburn .... Georgia (16-13) 
HeaVlene” OD siseces everszcecseepcicasel Urecdeyanseivitevisteroneee Kentucky 


Louisiana State (7-34) 


Mississippi State 
outh Carolina (27-0) 


Maryland 


Mississippi .. Tennessee 
ulane lerbilt (7-20) 
Furman «West Virginia 


Wichita 
Wisconsin 
Ohio State., 
lowa State.. 
Indiana... 
Michigan  Steite. 
Baylor .... 
Purdue .... 
North Carolina. 
Missouri 


‘.Oklahoma (0-20) 


Arizona (6-7) 
Arkansas (0-6) 


unatse iHobston (14-26) 
Oten...New Mexico (19-14) 
-at.,,.Oklahoma A&M (7-0) 
set oecati Texas A&M (12-20) 


Arizona State wo... 
Southern Methodist. 
(at Little Roc ; 


Villanova 
Montana 
Detroit . 
Rice 


Texas ... .at..Texas Christian (20-47) 
Texas Tech.. Tulsa (34-7) 
FAR WEST 
Wyoming t....Brigham Young (14-6) 


California (20-20) 
Idaho (33-14) 
Oregon (42-15) 


Washington State. 
Oregon State.. 
USC... 


{at Portland, Ore.) 
.at.. College of Pacific 
Jose State (14-20) 

Stanford (7-7) 


Hardin-Simmons 
California Poly. 
Washington 


Kansos . 
Colorado 
T 
Marquette veccccseereceseeresreeObersseresenee Holy Cross (18-6) 
Thursday, Nov. 22 
Colgate .. Brown (25-0) 
Cornell Pennsylvania (39-7) 
Maryland 


ror: & “Mory.. 


(6-6) 
irginia Tech (13-39) 


“(ot jcanoke, Va.) 
South Carolina,.....ccccceVSecccevee Wake Forest (19-34) 
(at chariot: N.C.) 
MIDWEST 
PAGCIIN;, (ADosecccosusscassceghecssee cat a. terres Cincinnati (14-0) 


«Denver (20-19) 
Montana (31-0) 
* regon State (28-0) 
at....San Jose State (19-13) 
cossoantvenssnstenya¥e Utah (13-14) 


Miami, Fla. 


Furman Davidson (13-9) 


A oes 
(at Charlotte, N. C.) 
Saturday, Nov. 24 


Brandeis Boston College (0- a 
Yale wn w«Horvard (21-7) 

Penn State., “Pittsburgh (0-20) 
Dartmouth .. Princeton (3-6) 
Columbia Rutgers (6-12) 


lowa State.. Villanova 


Mississippi Alabama 
Florida State.. se Auburn 
Virginia ...... emson (7-20) 


Georgia Tech. Florida (14-7) 


ALKOMSCS.  ssssscsssssesrcesesnere vs.....Louvisiana State (7-13) 
(at Shreveperk La,) 


Duke North Carolina (6-0) 
Kentucky . Tennessee (23-0) 
Notre Dame.... -.lowa (17-14) 


‘Michigan State 
Northwestern (7-7) 


Kansas State.. 
Illinois ..... 
Michigan . 
Nebraska 
Indiana 
Minnesot 


Wisconsin 


wich bid ESE 


College of Pacific. «Arizona State 

Colorado ........... mn Arizona (14-0) 

Hardin-Simmons . vs. New Mexico A&M (39-0) 
(at Carlsbad, N. M.) 

San Diego State... settee 

Texas Christian. 


Baylor 
Houston Texas Tech (7-0 
Wichita Tulsa (54-0 


FAR WEST 


Brigham Young 


Air Force Academy 
California (19-0) 


Stanford , 


USC UCLA (7-17) 
Sioa, Nov. 25 
MIDWEST 
OB TOIE Sicssriatssaasrecassseriin’ NG isccspesserraesaiasetane » Dayton 
Thursday, Nov. 29 
SOUTHWEST 
Texas A&Minccsccovescererssecess Oo Psrareps eres Texas (6-21) 
Friday, Nov. 30 
FAR WEST 
San Jose State... CA At evcsaasetatp Hawaii (34-0) 
DECEMBER 
Saturday, Dec. 1 
mask 
PIV Vea detisrwtrcchluvevtecs cwesyastilotecserafersunascnsrs Army (6-14) 
oe ‘Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Holy Cross... ..Boston College (7-26) 
‘SouTH 
MAUI LL Bed chee shetenagsassperssnas EN ctosekinens fork Alobama (26-0) 
(at Biinoahenn: Ala.) 
Furman... pee (20-40) 
Miami (Flo.) ..Florida (7- BY 


Georgia Tech.. 
Mississippi State 
Louisiana State. ) 
Tennessee nderbilt (20- 14) 


«Missouri (13-7) 


aids far tin teatonisoak Baylor (7-15) 
“at Hardin-Simmons (16-14) 


Detroit v.00. Houston (0-7) 
Colorado A&M... -New Mexico (25-0) 
Oklahoma ... 


Oklahoma A&M (53-0) 
» SMU 


Texas Christia (20-13) 


USC (20-42) 


Notre Dame wicecccccenees t 


SEPTEMBER 


eeulae a 30 
Baltimore 2:05 


Chicago Bears.. 


Cleveland Chicago Cards 1:05 
Detroit ..... Green Bay 1:05 
New York. San Francisco 1:35 
Philadelphia los Angeles 1:35 
Washington .... Pittsburgh 2;05 


OCTOBER 
satursaye € Oe 6 (Night) 


Pittsburgh 8:05 
. Baltimore 8:05 
Philadelphia 8:05 


Cleveland 


Sunday, Oct. 7 
awat., ..Green Bay 1: 

San Francisco 1:35 

Chicago Cards 1:05 


Sunday, Oct. 14 
Baltimore veccsssessssrsnrssens se ¥S va Green Bay 1:05 


at Milwaukee 
Chicago Cards... Fi Washington 2:05 
Los Angeles.. NOE: Karate shoe Detroit 1:35 
New York... . Cleveland 2:05 
Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 2:05 
San Francisco... hicago Bears 1:05 


Chicago Bears... 
Los Angeles 
New York... 


cat Lesisase 


puiigey, Oct. 21 


Baltimore Chicago Bears 1:05 
Chicago Cards Philadelphia 2:05 
Cleveland 


Washington 2:05 
Los Angeles.. »eGreen Bay 1:05 
Pittsburgh 


«New York 2:05 
San Francisco.. 1:35 


Detroit 


uA, Oct. 28 
fh 


.San Francisco 1:35 
los Angeles 1:35 

Baltimore 2:05 

New York 


Chicago Bears 
Detroit ....... 
Green Bay. 
Philadelphia ne 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Pittsburgh 7 Cleveland 2:05 
Washington .... Chicago Cards 1:05 


NOVEMBER 


Bader * Save 4 
, alos Angeles 1:35 
Green Bay 1:05 


Chicago Bears.. 
Cleveland 


at Milwaukee. 

San Francisco 1:35 
. Pittsburgh 2:05 

Chicago Cords 1: 


Detroit 
New York. 
Philadelphia 


Sunday, Rey: VW 


Cleveland 2:05 
«New York 2:05 
.. Washington “i 


Baltimore 
Chicago Cards 
Detroit ..... 


Green Boy. .Chicago Bears 5 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 2:05 
San Frencisco.. Los Angeles 1:35 


Sundoy, N he 18 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland Philadelphia 2:05 
los Angeles. Chicago Bears 1:05 
New York..... . Washington 2:05 


San Frencisco.. «Green Bay 1:05 


fa Nox: “id 2 Thanksgiving Day) 
Green Bay..,.. 7 . Detroit 12:00 


SgGE, Nov, 25 
Chicago Bears... aM cesenesetsi New York 2:05 


Pittsburgh ... 

Los Angeles.. m1 Baltimore 2:05 
Pittsburgh Chicago Cards 1:05 
San Francisco.. Philadelphia 2:05 
Washington ... we Cleveland 2:05 


DECEMBER 


aaa Dec, 2 


Chicago Bears... Cfnritipsaksentse Detroit 


Green Bay.... Chicago Cards 1:05 
Los Angeles. . Pittsburgh 2:05 
Philadelphia . Cleveland 2:05 
San Francisco.. Baltimore 2:05 
Washington .... we New York 2:05 


Saturday, Bes 8 (Afternoon) 
Green Bay... at, San Francisco 1:35 


sundhy. Dec, 9 
tise Los Angeles 1:35 
Chicago Bears 1:05 


Clave ond ... BT een wih New York 2:05 
Philadelphia Washington 2.05 
Pittsburgh Detroit 1:35 


Saturday, DY. as (Afternoon) 
NOW) Yorks. iiccsessessiscvsteyeiss enue Philadelphia 2:05 


SURBEY Dec. 16 

.at.. San Francisco 1:3. 

. Cleveland ie 
1 


wav ‘Chicago Bears 1:0. 

Green Bay. los Angeles 1:35 

Pittsburgh . Washington 2:05 
Sunday, Dec. 23 

Washington... ninstlibcktis ase Baltimore 2:05 


Sunday, Dec. 30 
World’s Championship Playoff Game in home city 
of Eastern Conference Champion. 


All Times Local Time 
(Daylight or Standard) 


Can Althea Gibson 
Make It? 


(Continued from page 51) 
treat her with such obvious contempt 
that the writer took her notes and 
made a very hasty exit. The story 
never appeared in print. 

Even some of Althea’s staunchest 
supporters soured on her after having 
helped her in the early stages of her 
career. Among these was Joe Louis. 

Louis personally paid $750 for a 
round-trip ticket to Europe for Althea 
in 1951. It was her first Buropean 
visit. But he became so disgusted 
with her actions as reported in the 
Papers that upon her return, friends 
say, he confronted Althea and gave 
her a sharp dressing down, “You're 
not helping us,” the Brown Bomber 
supposedly said, “I’m ashamed of the 
way you’re behaving.” 

“She didn’t believe in herself,” says 
Sugar Ray Robinson. “My wife and I 
are very dear friends of Althea and 
we've tried to put the belief in her 
that she can do it. We're real proud 
of her now when we read about her. 
When she was a little kid I took her 
to training camp with me. I used to 
encourage her. She wanted to be a 
musician—a saxophone player, So I 
bought a sax for her. Then some good 
friends of mine got a scholarship for 
her and she took up tennis. When she 
gets to town, this is one of the first 
places she stops. Althea isn't talka- 
tive. She’s shy around people, which 
is sometimes misinterpreted,” Sugar 
Ray concluded. 

Maureen Connolly, former women’s 
National champion, was asked at 
Forest Hills a year ago whether she 
thought Althea would ever be the best 
in America. “I don’t think so,” said Lit- 
tle Mo, who had been beating Althea 
regularly whenever they met. “She 
hits the ball well but she doesn’t 
think, She lacks the killer instinct.” 

Sidney Llewellyn recognized Miss 
Gibson’s personality defects and set 
about rectifying them, “I saw in her 
a million-dollar press box material,” 
he said. “I knew all she had to do to 
become another Helen Wills was con- 
quer herself,” 

Llewellyn spent hours working on 
Althea’s mental outlook as well as her 
forehand and service. He gave her 
books to read, including the Bible and 
Dale Carnegie’s ‘‘How To Win Friends 
and Influence People,’ He advised her 
on social graces. 

“You must understand that Althea 
comes from a very fine family,” Liew- 
ellyn said. “She lives with them when 
she’s in town. She has a college back- 
ground and a keen intelligence, Her 
trouble was that she simply didn’t 
mind hurting people. But she has 
changed a great deal, I think, and she 
is a better player for it. 

“She has a wonderful natural talent, 
a good physique and powerful shots. 
She moves like a cat on the court and 
she is aggressive by nature. 

“Personally,” he said, “I think she 
is a far greater player than Maureen 
Connolly, Little Mo is machine-made. 
She is the product of good coaching. 
Althea is a natural athlete like Sugar 
Ray Robinson and Jackie Robinson,” 
_ Althea broke the color line in tennis 
just as Jackie Robinson did in base- 
ball. She made her debut at Forest 
Hills in 1950, the first of her race to 
play in the national championships, 
(Dr. Reginald Weir had been accepted 


AGENTS WANTED 


HOLESALE 6 LOG! 30-80%, Discounts. Appliances, 
Musical Instruments, Typewriters ‘Tools, Watches, Jewelry, 
Camoras, Housewares, ete. Consolidated Distributors, 1300- 
61_ Main, Clifton, New Jersey. 

BIG MONEY-MAKING upp unity, Exclusive line wor 
Uniforms. Jackats, pants, shirts, coveralls. Advertising am- 
broidered. Every business prospect. Outfit Free, Master Co,, 
433 Water, Ligonier, Ind. 

TREMENDOUS PROFITS! EVERY man, woman and child 
4 customer. Suits $1.50, Pants 350, Dresses 20c, Shoes 20c, 
Operate from store, home, car. Free Catalog. Superior, 
1250-Z Jefferson, Chicago 7. 

SHINE SHOES WITHOUT “Polish.” Naw invention, Light- 
ning Seller. Shoes gleam like mirror, Samples sent on trial. 
Kristes Co., Dept. 126, Akron 8, Ohio. 

$2,00 RETURNS $10.00. Lifetime repeats. Black Diamond 
Perfume. Free sample, Exclusive {mports, 1139 Wabash, 
Chicago 5. 

NEGRO MEN WRITE for sai pics information about makin 
$65 regularly, spare time, selling Cosmetics. Lucky Heart 
Dept. 22K, Memphis, Tennesses. 

BUY WHOLESALE THOUSANDS nationally advertised 
products at big discount. Free ‘Wholesale Plan,” American 

uyers, Hertel Station, Buffalo 16-AG, N.Y. 

ARN UP TO $250.00 per week soliciting delinquent ac- 
counts, Metro, Box 5887, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
PERFUME BEADS, SENSATIONAL Sellers. Particulars 
free. Mission, 2328A West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN—WOMEN START Money-Making Plastic Laminating 
Business at home in spare time, Material that costs 11¢ Eringa 
back $2.58. No canvassing or selling but mail orders bring In 
$20 a day. Write for full particulars Free. Rush name on post~ 
card to Warner, Room 310, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ii. 
MAKE $25-$50 WEEK, clipping newspaper items for publiah- 
ers, Some Marth $5.00 ach’ Particulars troe, National, 81-A, 
Knickerbocker Station, New York, 
$25 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, sparetime, Preparing advertising 
mailings at home. Temple 60., Muncie 1, Indiana. 
SELL TITANIA GEMS; far more brilliant than diamonds. 
Catalog Frov. Diamonite, 2420-P 77th, Oakland 5, Galifornia. 
987 SCHEMES TO make a Million, Details 25c, Shanath Co., 
340 West 11th, Now York 14, N.Y. 
EARN $75. WEEKLY mailing circulars, John Hall, 508-C 
Fifth Ave,, New York 17, N.Y. 
EXTRA MONEY PREPARING Mailing Postcards, Gul, 1815 
Mayers Ad., Lombard, til. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Items From Your Newspaper! 
Write: Newscraft, PM-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN AND WOMEN Wanted to start home business in spare 
time with little table-top rubber stamp maohins, cay to earn 
up to $9.80 an hour without previous experience. Full partiou- 
lars Frao by mail. Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, 
Room 310, cago 26, Il. 
PREPARE ADVERTISING LI RS, Mail. to_ our name 
lists. $50 waekly possible, Adams, 11603-P Paramount; 
Downey, California. 
150 WEEK—EASY! Start home Venetian Blind padindry: 
pavealing book free. B. T. Co,, 101 S, 44th, Philadelphia 4, 
enna. 
3 TO_$10 Hour Spare time in billion-dollar Adjustment 
jeld. Fras Book—Now! Universal Schools, 680) Hillcrest, 
P-10, Dallas 5, Texas. 
60. MONEY MAKING ideas, Catalogue Fres. Universal, Box 
1076-S, Peoria, III. 
OPERATE RESTAURANT OR diner, Free booklet roveale 
plan. Write Restaurant Arts, BU-1710, Fremont, Ohio, 
INSTRUCTION 
U.S, CIVIL SERVICE Tasts! Training unt al pointed, Man-= 
Women, 18-55. Start high as $377.00 month. Many jobs open. 
Qualify Now! Get Free 36-paye illustrated book showing 
salaries, requiraments, sample tests, Writs: Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. X-36, Rochester, N.Y. ' a 
BE A REAL Estate Broker, Study at home, Write for Free 
oul today. GI Approved, Weaver School of Real Estate, 


Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
MASTER WATCHMAKING AT home. Free sample lesson. 
Gnicago School Pept, FU=106; 2330) Milwaukee, Cnicago 47. 


Chicago School, Dapt. PC-106, 2330 Milwaukes, Chicago 47. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—A PATENT is a Valuable Right. Sand for 
booklet, Patent Protection for Inventors’, outlining: the pre- 
liminary steps to take to obtain patent protection. ee J. 
Evans & Co., 226-K Merlin Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
INVENTORS WRITE PATRICK D. Beavers, Ragistorad 
Patant Attorney, 1092 Columbian Bidg., Washington 1, D.C. 
LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 T0)$600, Employed men and women over 25 
éligible. Confidential—no co-signers—no inquiries of em- 
loyers. or friends. Repay in monthly payments to fit your 
noome. Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan applications 
sant free in plain envelops, Give occupation, American Loan 
Plan, City National Bldg., Dapt. GCD-10, Omaha, Nebraska, 
ADDITIONAL INCOME 
START BIG-PAY Business At Homa in spare time, No experi- 
énce nesded to operate little table-top machine for bronzing 
baby shoas, Make $5.46 profit on every pair, Full particulars 
Free. Send postcard to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room 310, Chi- 


cago 26, Ll 

LAND BARGAINS 
FLORIDA HOMESITE $5.00 Down. Full price onl ie 
Located on fabulous Fatt Coast in high Le ae 
Electriaity, phones, streets, churches, schools, Shopping: Near 
Ocean and St. John River. World's best fishing Write for 
Free photos. F. Leff, Box 826, Orangs City, Florida. 

MOVIE FILMS & EQUIPMENT 

FREEI BLACKHAWK’S BIG sale catalog naw and used 
16mm., 8mm. films; 2"x2" color slides; used 16mm, sound 
Projectors, Biggest stock in USA, Blackhawk Films, 1705 
Eastin, Davenport, lowa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FREE BOOK ON Arthriuis, Rheumatiam axplains specialized 


system on non-surgical, non-medical treatment. Write Ball 
linic, Dapt. 751, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 


HOME SEWERS WANTED 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sawing Babywear! No house 
delling! Sond stamped, addressed > envelope: Babywear, 
Warsaw 35, Indiana. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart , 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Men’s-Oct.) 6 


SALESMEN WANTED 

SELL ADVERTISING BOOK matohes, Big dally commission 
in adyvance—Union Label pius Glamour Girls, Scenics, Hill- 
billies; al! standard styles and sizes, Big Free Master Catalog, 
Fast sejling—steady rapeat business, Superior Match Go, 
Dept. 2-1056, 7528 So. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 

GET NEW SHIRT Oilfit Free: Make $90.00 weekly on 5 
average orders a day. Famous quality Made-To-Measure 
dress and sport shirts at $3,95 up sell fast to_all men. No 
experience needed. Full or part time, Write: Packard Shirt 
Co,, Dept. 322, Terra Haute, Ind. 
$7,000,00 A MONTH for making dramatic 3-second demon- 
Stration of amazing lightweight Presto Firs Extinguisher. New 
chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires instantly. Only 
4.95. Tarrific commissions. Millions want it, Frae Ki, 
Marlite, 114 E. 32nd, Dept. X-54L, New York 16, 
POSITIVELY NO SELLING! Make bin money buying Junk 
jewalry for a song ship to Uncle Sam for $35 an oz, for gold 
it contains, Learn how to buy, test and weigh in one evening, 
Free facts, Leslie Patton, Dept. 5810, 335 W. Madison, 


Chicago 6. 

WILL YOU WEAR new suits and topcoats without one panny 

cost and agrea to show them to friends? You can make up to 

ES in a day even in spare time, without canvassing. J. C, 
ieid, Harrison & Throop Sts., Dept. Y-1659, Chicago 7, Mil. 

CALENDARS ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, G NOVELTIES, Matches! Good 

Side Line or Full Time, Now is the Time to Sell-Al) Types of 


Calendars, Hundreds of Advertising Novalties, Book Matches, 
sts. Flaming Calendar Co., 6533 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, lil. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING IN Two Years. Northrop 
Aeronautical Wresitilte ih Southern California prepares you for 
top jobs in Aviation industry. Highly paid positions waiting for 
our peacustor Approved for Veterans. Write for free catalog. 
Northrop Institute, 1169 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1, California. 
WOODWORKING AND CABINETMAKING course for be- 
ginning and advanced home craftsmen, Only complete low- 
cost homa training program available. Write for free book- 
let. Interstate Training Service, Dert. G-73, Portland 13, Ore, 
COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare time with 
59-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma) no classes; 
booklat free. Write Amarican School, Dapt, X-764, Drexel at 
58th, Chicago 37, ilinois. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at Home, Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144-M, 
Station E, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOLVE MENTAL WORBIES. Bacoms Dootor of Paycholooy- 
Corraspondonce pole Free Book, Universal Tnith, 23-S 
East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4. 


SWEDISH MASSAGE PAYS bio profits. Learn at home. Free 
Catalog. National Institute, Desk 5, 159 E. Ontario, Chicago 11. 


FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 


"FOREIGN, ALASKAN, USA Job Opportunities!) To 
Sopyriah Monthly! Million Americans Employed Ovarseas, 


tighted Reports. Who to contact for Highast Paying Jobs. 

roars — Trades— Truck Drivers — Offica — Engineers— 
Others, 52 Countries—St, Lawrence Project, Spain, Latin 
America, Northern Projects, Etc. Year Registration—Ad- 
visory Service. Application forms. Unconditional Money-Back 
Guarantee! $2.00 (Airmailed $2.25 obs Accented) 
International Reporter, St. Louis 1-MJ, Missouri. 
JOBS—HIGH PAY. South America, the Isiands, USA, 
Foreign countries. All trades. Clerical, labor, engineers, drivars, 
superintendents, others, Fare paid. Ap; fication forms. For 
information, write Saction 954, National Employment Infor- 
mation, 1020 Broad, Nowark, NuJ. 
FLORIDA JOBS GALORE! Contacts, $2.00, H. Parker, 
1737 Gortez Rd., Jacksonville, Fla. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
BEAUTIFUL, DAZZLING, FIERY Adura Gem Ein is. More 
ir cost. 


brilliant than diamonds, Yet only 1/30th the mplete 

solection for men and women, Satisfaction guaranteed. Writs 

For free caralo: Department GA1, Box 5123, Logan Station, 
. Penn: 


Philadelphia sylvania.. 

RESSES 24c; SHOES 390; Men's suits $4.95; trousers 
$1,20, Batter used clothing, Rice Catalog. Transworld, 164-C 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N. 

PERSONAL 
HOW TO STAGE Hypnotic Performance $1,00, Write for 


Nlustrated Brochure. Show Enterprises, Box 5417, Tampa 5, 
Florida. 


FREE! “TALENT APTITUDE Test.” Learn acting at home 
for TV, radio, theater, movie career, Hollywood Royal Acad- 


omy, 7A 5880 Picllywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
BALDNESS—HERBAL FORMULA $6,25, Stephen Benzo 
Herbalist R-2, New Alexandria, Pa. 


TOBACCO CANDY. NEW wey to enjoy tobacco effects with- 
out irritating smoke. Recipe $1. Box 3877, Greenville, Delaware. 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN EXTRA MONEY sélling Advertising Book Matches. 
ay Raniple kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept, PC-48, Chicago 
inois. 


HEALTH & MEDICAL SERVICE 


FREE BOOK—PILES, Fistula, Colon-Stomach, associated 
canditions. Newest scientific procedures, Thornton Minor 


Hospital, Suite 1014-C, Kansas City 9, Mo. 
DETECTIVES 


LEARN CIVIL AND Griminal Investigation at home, Earn 
Staaty good pay, Inst, Applied Science, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept, 
hicago 40, lilinois. 


147, 

DO.-IT-YOURSE! 
FIX YOUR TV—How to find and fix any TV rouble, Complata. 
Sand $1, Sheridan TV, 4126 Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 


WANTED TO BUY 
QUICKSILVER, STERLING, SCRAP Precious Molals. Im- 


mediate Paymant. Write Mercury Refiners, Norwood, Mass, 
LEATHERCRAFT 


REE "'DO-IT-Yourself” Loathercraft catalog, Tandy Leather 
Gompany, Box 791-C18 Fort Worth, Texas. 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED HYPNOTISM Catalogue. Write 
Hypnotist, 8721 Sunsat, Hollywood 46W, California. 


MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
1956 AGCORDIONS WHOLESALE, Free Catalog. Amarican 
Accordion Center, 5331 Belmont, Chicago. 
OLD COINS & MONEY WANTED 
ROHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Gomplata_allcoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-MH, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
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as an entrant in the national indoor 
tournament but hadn’t yet played at 
Forest Hills.) 

Althea's career has been furthered 
by outside influences including Mr. 
Llewellyn, the versatile cab-driving 
tennis pro; two doctors in North 
Carolina who helped finance her start; 
another tennis coach, Fred Johnson; 
and. Harlem friends like Louis and 
Robinson. : 

Althea was born August 25, 1927, in 
Silver, S. C., under the astrological 
sign of Virgo, the sign which seems to 
breed complexes, if other Virgos such 
as Greta Garbo and Ted Williams can 
be taken as examples. At the age of 
one, her family moved to the Harlem 
section of New York where her father 
worked as a garage mechanic, Both 
the father and mother were mild peo- 
ple. deeply religious and devoted to 
the family. Her first game of tennis 
came as a result of being a paddle 
tennis enthusiast on the sidewalks of 
upper Manhattan. She became very 
adept and won the Police Athletic 
League championship at the age of 
eleven. It was along about this time 
that Buddy Walker, director of a city 
parks playground in Althea’s neigh- 
borhood, noticed the quiet Negro girl 
and took an interest in her. He gave 
her a racquet, her first, and encour- 
aged her to play tennis. 

Friends noticed her talent and po- 
tentialities and arranged for her to 
take lessons under Fred Johnson, the 
well known pro at the Cosmopolitan 
Tennis Club, Her game matured under 
his expert coaching. 

Sidney Llewellyn, who started play- 
ing tennis at the age of 35 and who 
also had been a Johnson pupil, became 
interested in the Gibson girl in 1946. 
But it was in 1950 that his advice 
really took root. 

Meanwhile, two doctors in North 
Carolina, Dr. Herbert Eaton and Dr. 
Whirlwind Johnson, both of Lynch- 
burg, had become aware of the ter- 
rific talent which the well-built, strong 
Negro girl had. They helped put her 
through Jefferson Teachers College in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Althea first broke into national 
prominence in 1950 when she went to 
the quarter-finals of the National Clay 
Court tournament, losing to Doris 
Hart. Then she entered the Nationals 
at Forest Hills. 

Her debut at Forest Hills was a 
thunderous one—literally. She met 
Louise Brough, the Wimbledon cham- 
pion, in the second round on the 
grandstand court, the secondary arena 
which is adjacent to the main stadium. 
The electrifying word spread like 
wild-fire that the tall, unseeded Negro 
girl was giving Brough her share of 
trouble. The crowd poured to the side 
of the court to watch the drama. It 
has often been said that the match 
was marked by a series of bad calls. 
Louise won the first set, 6-1. Althea 
came back to take the second, 6-3, and 
moved to a 7-6 lead in the third and 
final set. A miracle was in the mak- 
ing. At that very moment a violent 
and sudden thunderstorm swept over 
the courts. Rain fell in torrents. 
Lightning flashed and thunder rum- 
bled. As the crowds raced for shelter, 
lightning struck one of the giant con- 
crete eagles seated atop the 13,000- 
seat horseshoe stadium and sent it 
crashing to the ground, The match 
had to be discontinued. 

The following day Miss Brough ran 
out three successive games to win the 
match. Althea, distraught and dis- 


couraged, never hit such heights again 
until this recent successful 1955-56 
tour. 

When asked if bad calls had upset 
Althea, Liwellyn said, “There might 
have been a few, but that wasn’t the 
reason she lost the match.” 

It was shortly after this defeat at 
Forest Hills that Llewellyn began 
teaching Althea important points 
about strategy and began to effect 
changes in some of her strokes. “She 
always used a continental grip,” he 
said. “She lost the pendulum swing 
and sacrificed much of her power. I 
changed her grip so she could get 
more force into every shot. 

“Althea wanted to express herself 
on the court. She wanted to let her- 
self go. But she couldn't until we 
changed her grip so she could exert 
all-out power. Now she hits both 
backhand and forehand with a flat 


swing. 

In 1951 Althea made her first 
European trip—with the aid of Joe 
Louis and others. She lost to Beverly 
Baker in one of the early rounds at 
Wimbledon and returned to the United 
States where her luck was no better. 
She beat the eighth-ranked Betty 
Rosenquest two out of three times but 
lost to Maureen Connolly at South 
Orange and Forest Hills. 


’ POLIO VICTIMS 


ELIZABETH KENNY 


Bho FOUNDATION 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS © MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


She made the eastern swing in 1952, 
beating Pat Todd and Helen Fletcher 
but losing again in the national cham- 
pionship at Forest Hills to Doris Hart. 

Little Mo was Althea’s nemesis 
again in 1953, beating her in the Na- 
tional Clay Court and also at Forest 
Hills. In 1954, Althea dropped from 
her former national ranking of No. 7 
to No. 13, after losing to Helen Pastall 
Perez in the Nationals. 

“Tt was very disheartening,’ Llew- 
ellyn said. “Althea wanted to give up 
tennis right there. She had an idea 
she could be a professional singer. She 
mimicked Billy Eckstine. 

“T told her she couldn’t sing her 
way out of a bathtub. but she wasn’t 
eonvineed. So I had to play a little 
trick on her to prove it. We had a 
party one night and I told her I'd bet 
a dollar she couldn't sing better than 
a guy sitting over in the corner. She 
took the bet and it was decided to let 
the guests judge. 

“Tt happened the guy was a pro- 
fessional singer—but Althea didn’t 
know it. He won hands down, and 
there went her singing career.” 

The year 1955 started out well for 
Althea. She beat Darlene Hard, one 
of the best of the younger players, at 


Merion, but lost a close match to 
Louise Brough. She beat Nell Hop- 
man, wife of the Australian Dayis 
eae “a arte at Poract 
Beverly Baker abe quarter-finals 10 
No, 8 national ranking. 

The world tour on which Althea 
made such a notable impression, win- 
ning 16 tournaments out of 18, was 
started by the State Department, 
which sent four players to India on a 
‘good will mission.’ Althea was in- 
eluded to convince the Indians that 
the United States didn’t persecute 
Negroes—as charged by the Russians. 
Other members of the contingent 
were Ham Richardson, the Rhodes 
scholar and Davis Cup player; Bob 
Perry of Los Angeles, and Karol 
Fageros, pretty Floridian. 

Among the titles Althea picked up 
were the All-Indian championship at 
New Delhi, All-Asian at Calcutta, 
Egyptian International at Cairo, an- 
other Egyptian title at Alexandria, 
Scandinavian Indoor at Stockholm, 
the French championship at Paris 
(her biggest win so far), the Surrey 
championship on grass at Surbiton, 
and another title in Manchester, de- 
feating America’s top ranking stars, 
Shirley Fry and Louise Brough. 

Althea is five feet. ten and one half 
inches—almost six feet—tall and pos- 
sessed with a masculine physique. The 
strong points of her game are her 
service, which she whacks like a man, 
and her overhead: smash. Llewellyn 
calls these “the weapons of a true 
champion.’ Her main weaknesses are 
lack of concentration and an unsure 
backhand. 

Maureen Connolly and Beverly 
Fleitz both say they have beaten her 
by concentrating on her backhand. 
Althea resents such references. Dur- 
ing the recent European tour, a critic 
tore her backhand apart. Althea 
singled him out, approached him and 
coldly said, “It’s doing just fine, thank 
you.” 

However, it was her backhand that 
cost her the chance to win at Wimble- 
don this year. Shirley Fry of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., who was seeded fifth, 
upset fourth-seeded Althea in the 
quarter-finals by concentrating on her 
backhand until it eracked in the sec- 
ond and third sets. Althea won the 
first set, 6-4, but she dropped the next 
two, 6-3, 6-4. 

There is one factor militating 
against the taciturn New Yorker. It’s 
her age. Twenty-eight is old for a 
rising tennis player, but Llewellyn 
thinks Althea has “three or four more 
good years—plenty of time to reach 
the top.” 

What then? 

Althea was asked about her ro- 
mantic entanglements, if any. “That's 
my business.” she said characteristi- 
cally. Close friends say she has no 
steady boy friend but Llewellyn says, 
“There have been rumors.” 

She has had training as a physical 
education instructor but insists, “ 
won't become a teacher.” As for her 
future plans, Althea says, “After the 
Nationals I will take a three month 
rest and then I might be very inter- 
ested in making another tour.” 

Llewellyn has looked into his own 
private crystal ball and come up with 
this prediction: “She'll win the na- 
tional championship and then turn 
professional—if not for Jack Kramer, 
maybe for Bobby Riggs. I think she’ll 
make a mint.” 

—i— 


Floyd Patterson in Waiting 


(Continued from page 47) 

he had needed his confidence bol- 
stered, he couldn’t have found a better 
prop than the memory of an incident 
at his Greenwood Lake training camp 
several years before. “I couldn’t tell 
this story before I fought Hurricane,” 
Patterson said recently, “because I 
thought it might make him look bad. 
Anyway, both of us were up at Green- 
wood Lake getting ready for fights, 
and one day when there weren't any 
Sparring partners around, I asked 
Hurricane, who I knew pretty well, if 
he wanted to box a couple of rounds. 
Well, we sparred around for a little 
while, and then—you know how those 
things go. One guy lands a pretty 
good punch and then the other guy 
throws one back at him and the next 
thing you know, you're in a real war. 
I opened up on him with a couple of 
good hooks and then came across with 
a right hand and I busted open a cut 
over Hurricane’s eye. He finished the 
round all right, but he was so mad 
he jumped out of the ring and ran 
across the gym. He tripped on a cable 
or something that was lying on the 
fioor and he fell on his face and hurt 
his ankle. They had to call off the 
fight he was supposed to have and 
there was hell to pay for a while.” 

Ask Patterson about Moore, and he 
answers with the same easy confi- 
dence, “I saw Archie against Marciano 
last fall.” Here Floyd shook his head. 
“He took an awful licking, and I don’t 
know if he’ll ever come all the way 
back, I noticed Rocky kept after him, 
never taking the pressure off old 
Archie, and after a while he began to 


come apart. Maybe that’s the answer. 
Keep after him, don’t let up and, well, 
who knows?” The faint smile that 
played at the edges of Patterson’s 
mouth made it clear that he thinks 
he knows the answer. 

As he waits for what he believes is 
the inevitable—his assumption of the 
heavyweight crown—Patterson pur- 
sues the same monastic life which 
drove Marciano into retirement. He 
has fallen in love with a Brooklyn 
girl, Sandra Hicks, and plans to marry 
her within the next few months. 
Through her quiet influence, Floyd 
became interested in Catholicism and, 


after receiving instruction for two 
years, entered that faith last Feb- 
ruary. And yet, because the ma- 


jority of his time today is spent in a 
training camp, he sees as little of 
Sandra.as Rocky saw of Mrs. Marciano 
and his baby girl. 

“Sandra will come up to camp some- 
times on holidays,” Floyd will say, 
and then, to the inevitable remark 
that his life is indeed a hard one, he 
says flatly: “It’s hard, but I feel it’s 
worth the sacrifice.” 

Sandra’s mother objected to having 
her daughter’s name linked with 
Floyd’s, or even to having pictures 
taken of them together, until Floyd 
had made known his intentions. As 
these intentions seem to have been 
revealed to the satisfaction of Mrs. 
Hicks, the path is clear for whatever 
courtship the young couple can sal- 
vage from the arduous schedule Floyd 
has set for himself. Even when away 
from camp, he is burdened with the 
many public appearances, refereeing 


tours and charity visits to which Mar- 
ciano devoted so much of his time. 
After the Jackson fight, Patterson 
spent most of his free hours hunting 
for a house into which he could move 
his parents and nine of his brothers 
and sisters from the near-squalor of 
Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuyvesant sec- 
tion. His search ended when he 
bought a nine-room home in Mount 
Vernon, a suburb north of New York 
City, for $20,000. 

Today, Floyd Patterson is a genuine 
celebrity. As he walks down the 
street, people turn and point him out. 
Wherever he is introduced, crowds 
cheer him. His mail, especially since 
his victory over Jackson, has grown 
in volume so that he finds it hard to 
keep up with it. There are letters of 
advice and encouragement, letters 
asking for his autograph and, as cer- 
tain as death and taxes, letters asking 
for money, “They come in almost 
every batch of mail,” Floyd says. “The 
other day I got a letter from a man 
in the Midwest who said he was a 
priest. He said ‘Don’t send a money 
order, send cash.’ It was written in 
pencil and the man couldn’t even spell 
my name right.” 

His tastes are similar to those of 
any other 21-year-old American lad. 


‘He likes movies and music (hillbilly 


and jazz), he indulges himself to the 
extent of an occasional ice cream 
cone or candy bar between meals and 
the circumstance of his early rise to 
prosperity has allowed him to satisfy 
his taste in automobiles much sooner 
than we ordinary mortals; the Cadil- 
lac he drives today is his third. It is 
far from his last. 

Despite his brilliant career, Floyd 
does not have an extensive social life. 
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By nature reticent and, one who pre- 
fers to keep to himself, his separation 
from the usual neighborhood cronies 
was furthered by the years he spent 
away from home in schools for mal- 
adjusted boys. As a result, he does not 
have any strong ties with the people 
in the section of Brooklyn where his 
family has lived so long, and _ this 
makes his extended stays in training 
camp almost a welcome part of his 
life. 

“T’m happy in the country, so happy 
that I would like to buy a place there 
when I’m through fighting. I like 
horses and I want to raise them. And 
then maybe I can have a camp where 
poor boys can get away from the city 
for a few weeks in the summer. Now 
when I go away to camp, I bring my 
phonograph and my TV set with me, 
and I’m satisfied. I listen to music and 
watch the fights and sometimes during 
the day I find time to go horseback 
riding.” 

The only flaw which D’Amato has 
found in Patterson’s character is this 
consuming love of horses. Visions of 
his priceless heavyweight tumbling off 
a horse and breaking bones mar Cus’ 
otherwise pleasant dreams. “Well, if 
he’s got to have any vices,” Cus says 
philosophically, “this is the most 
harmless one I can think of. He's 
such a confident kid, he’s in complete 
command of that animal every second 
and so I guess there’s not much 
danger.” 

It still keeps Cus awake at night. 

Aside from this sole piece of back- 
sliding, Patterson is all business once 
he arrives in camp. “He doesn’t mingle 
much with the other guys,” one of his 
sparring partners said recently. “Once 
in a while he'll play a game of cards, 
but that’s about it. He feally drives 
himself in the ring. He never lets up, 
not even during his last session or so 
before a bout when most fighters 
taper off.” 

“IT don’t like to change my routine,” 
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Patterson says. “Ever since I was an 
amateur, [ve trained hard and now 
that I'm nearly on top, there’s no 
reason for me to change. I remember 
when I was on the same New York 
Golden Gloves team with Frankie 
Ryff, he used to train hard all the 
time. Then the last year or so he’d 
come up here and I'd see he wasn't 
working very hard and I'd ask him 
about it. He’d say it took too much 
out of him to train hard. Maybe so, 
but I noticed all of a sudden he wasn’t 
going places any more, I don’t want 
that to happen to me.” 

There was no scale in camp when 
Floyd was training for the Jackson 
fight, and neither he nor D’Amato had 
any idea that he would weigh in as 
light as 178% pounds. “Our trainer, 
Dan Florio, would ask Floyd every 
day how he felt,” Cus says, “and 
Floyd would always tell him ‘T feel 
heavy today.’ So Florio kept him on 
a protein diet and let him work as 
hard as he wanted to. I was more 
surprised at his weight than I let on 
the day of the fight. I think he’ll be 
about 185 for Moore.” (D’Amato has 
worked hard to make Floyd a heavy- 
weight. At first, when the boy was a 
legitimate 165 pounds, D’Amato, try- 
ing to prevent people from thinking 
of Floyd as a middleweight, said, “The 
boy’s growing. He is a natural heavy- 
weight, the built and all. In two years, 
he'll fill out.” Two years later, he is 
178—but maybe still growing.) 

Patterson has been gifted not only 
with exceptional ability, but with 
highly intelligent handling, too. “The 
best job of managing in our time,” a 
boxing man said recently, “was the 
maneuvering Cus D'Amato did for 
the Jackson-Patterson fight. Jackson's 
manager was willing to fight for 
$4,000. D'Amato said that a fight like 
that was worth $50,000 to each man, 
and he held out even though every- 
body said he was afraid to throw his 
boy in with Jackson. Well, what 


“Quick. Manny, the bell!” 


happened? He held out long enough, 
and finally both fighters got a $40,000 
guarantee for the bout, and when all 
the revenue was in they both came 
out of it with almost $50,000. Jack- 
son’s manager should have given Cus 
a piece of his purse, too.” 

Just as important to Patterson’s fu- 
ture well-being is Charles Schwefel, 
a hotel man who has been in the pic- 
ture since Floyd decided to become a 
professional after his return from 
Helsinki. Schwefel, who has long 
been interested in the rehabilitation 
of kids who somehow go wrong, first 
heard of Patterson when he was at 
New York’s Public School No. 614, a 
special training school for boys, and 
decided that the youngster should 
have a chance to start out on the right 
foot. While Floyd was still at the 
school, he was voted an award for 
good sportsmanship, and Schwefel 
presented him with a suit of clothes. 
Relieved to see that his success in the 
Olympics had not changed this un- 
assuming young man, Schwefel kept 
in contact with him and offered him a 
job in the decorating department of 
his hotel to supplement Floyd’s early 
earnings as a professional. Patterson 
made $44 a week there, and turned 
over $25 of it to his mother. Learning 
that Floyd was turning pro and would 
be managed by D'Amato, he investi- 
gated Cus’ background and then called 
him in and set up an arrangement 
through which he, Schwefel, would 
handle all of Floyd’s financial affairs. 
Although some boxing men, jealous of 
his close ties to the brilliant Patter- 
son, have suggested that he has a 
piece of the young heavyweight, 
Schwelfel insists that his interest is 
purely benevolent. 

“D'Amato makes all the matches,” 
Schwefel says, “but I get a complete 
financial statement. I just want to see 
that Floyd gets every penny he has 
coming to him. When anybody wants 
Floyd for an endorsement or a special 
appearance, it’s all done through me. 
And don’t forget that Floyd is the 
only outstanding fighter of modern 
times who gets 6624 per cent of every 
purse. Although that’s the legal cut 
for a fighter, every arrangement that 
I have ever heard about calls for a 
fighter to get only 50, or if he’s lucky, 
60 per cent of his purses. The man- 
ager gets the rest of the net, after he 
has also taken out ali his expenses.” 

For a long time, Floyd always car- 
ried his share of his purses around in 
cash. Finally, Schwefel persuaded 
him to open a checking account. “Aft- 
er all,” Schwefel told him, “you're 
biggest ambition was to own a Cad- 
illac, and you've made it. You can’t 
ride in two of them at once.” 

In the early days of Patterson’s ca- 
reer, Schwefel also acted as an un- 
Official internal reyenue man, with- 
holding part of Floyd’s purses so that 
he would have enough to give Uncle 
Sam when his payment fell due. As 
Floyd’s purses grew bigger, the with- 
holdings increased proportionately 
until the bewildered young fighter 
protested. “I don’t know why you're 
taking out all this money,” he said to 
Schwefel. “None of my friends pay 
income tax.” 

Floyd Patterson, in waiting, con- 
templates the prospect of bigger 
purses, more taxes and the im- 
measurable glory of the heavyweight 
championship. In the foreground 
looms the formidable person of Archi- 
bald Lee Moore. Floyd had better 
have the answers, 
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Chuck Bednarik 
Goes Hunting 


(Continued from page 48) 

were telling him that trying to hit a 
bird as it roared up out of deep 
eover was like trying to block a punt 
with a ping pong paddle. And, they 
told him, there was double-barreled 
strategy in the ringneck game, and 
you could never tell how a target 
would fly. 

Chuck found that what they said 
was true. One bird may barrel straight 
away for a fairly easy shot. Another 
may jump, beating vertically, and 
then, before you have sighted on it, 
plane off sharply to one side. It is a 
dropping target, hard to hit. Worst 
of all, the bird may boom straight at 
the shooter. 

And that isn’t all. The shooter can 
never be sure where the bird will 
spring up. A dog will locate the game 
by scent, in a general way, and go on 
“point.” But the dog doesn’t always 
take the same position with respect 
to the pinned bird. Nor do pheasant 
stay pinned. They are cautious birds 
and often they will trot off some dis- 
tance before taking wing. Sometimes 
they just keep on walking. When they 
stay put, they are almost invisible, 
even against bare terrain. Either way, 
they manage to keep away from 
hunters. 

So pheasant hunting has its com- 
plexities, too. A fitting challenge it 
would seem, to a tough competitor, 
like Bednarik. When Chuck heard 
that there was good bird country 
around Ringoes, N. J., just 50 minutes 
by car from his home near Philadel- 
phia, he took his 12-gauge Browning 
and went out to try. His partner was 
R. S. Harris of Philadelphia, who had 
promised to show him the fine points 
of the sport. 

They were accompanied by Sport's 
photographer. The feeling, after all, 
being that after covering Chuck’s col- 
lege and professional football career, 
he'd be an appealing figure to follow 
around on a real live bird hunt. 
Rugged- and outdoor-looking at six 
feet, three and 230 pounds, Chuck 
looks as though he was born to be a 
hunter. 

Bednarik will never forget the first 
bird he went after. Neither will Dutch. 
Dutch is an amiable seven-year-old 
English setter and she does a good, if 
slightly over-enthusiastic job. Dutch 
pointed into a thicket, proud of her- 
self and holding as steady as a cigar- 
store Indian. Bednarik was standing 
behind her, just as steady but con- 
siderably more nervous, clutching his 
gun tightly, waiting for something to 
happen. 

What should have happened, with 
luck, was that the bird Dutch had 
“marked” would stay where it was 
for a while, resting, Then it could 
have been kicked out whenever Chuck 
Was ready, and shot as it formed a 
silhouette against the sky. Or, at least, 
shot at. But instead of waiting for the 
boom to fall, this pheasant started 
walking and kept going as if it were 
heading out of the state, The early- 
morning wetness of the foot-high 
grass helped him as he departed 
silently. 

A part of Bednarik’s reputation as 
a defensive wizard in football is his 
sharp diagnosis of a play. A chief 
talent of any good linebacker must be 
a knack for anticipating the drift of 
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the offensive play. He has to know 
where the ball is going, and be there 
when the ball-carrier sticks his head 
through the line. So uncanny has been 
Bednarik’s skill at calling these shots 
that he has been credited in some 
games with being in on 60 per cent 
of the tackles. That’s why he’s been 
named to the National Football 
League’s all-Pro team so many times. 

That’s the way Chuck was going at 
this pheasant business. You could see 
the linebacker in him at work, paying 
careful attention to detail, studying 
the situation. He held his gun at 
ready, the safety off. A big, tall fel- 
low, Chuck held himself gracefully 
poised for the swift action that was 
due to follow. 

It was quite a picture. Man and dog 
both ready to pounce, everyone keyed 
up, absolute quiet. Then Harris, who 
owns Dutch, gave the setter the signal 


to flush out the bird. The action 
would come in an instant; Chuck was 
set. Dutch, obedient and ambitious, 
charged in. But nothing happened. 
There was no bird. Dutch sniffed the 
warm spot where the bird had been; 
the dog was noticeably disappointed. 
So was Chuck. He lowered his gun 
and grinned sheepishly, as if someone 
had just run through him for a touch- 
down. Only this was obviously not 
like football. The bird had refused to 
come out and play. 

It took Dutch a while to get over 
her disappointment. She slouched 
around, head down, working up en- 
thusiasm again. Then, in a better 
mood, she set out in search of the 
runaway bird. She had the scent, but 
suddenly she lost it—or rather, forgot 
it in preference to the fragrance of 
rabbit. Dutch dashed after the swift 
cottontail, but it was a losing race 
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Honus Wagner’s 
Great Days 


T must have seemed that every day 
in his 21 years of major-league base- 
ball was Honus Wagner’s greatest day. 
Called by John J. McGraw “the great- 
est ballplayer of all time,” Pittsburgh’s 
immortal shortshop fashioned a career 
that will be remembered always. 

Talk about great days—just imagine 
the thrills Wagner had piling up eight 
National League batting titles and hit- 
ting over .300 for 17 consecutive years. 
On top of that, he played more games 
than any other man in the league’s his- 
tory. 2.785: had the most times at bat, 
10.427; most base hits, 3,430; most 
singles. 2.431; most doubles, 651; and 
most triples, 252—enough to warm any 
man’s old age. 

Honus loved to talk about his play- 
ing days and he could keep going on 
the subject around the clock without 
repeating a single ineredible feat. As 
a matter of fact, only one of the Fly- 
ing Dutehman’s stories ever was con- 
tradicted, That was the one in which 
he claimed he was fined $25 for hitting 
three home runs in one game. It hap- 
pened at Louisville. Fred Clarke, also 
a baseball Hall of Famer, was Wag- 
ner’s manager, and here’s what really 
took place: 

“One afternoon as he was going to 
hat.” said Clarke. “Honus asked me 
if 1 had any instructions. T was kid- 
ding him. so I told him to bunt. He 
walked up and hit a home run. The 
next time he picked up his bat in 
those great arms of his, he asked me 
if I had any more instructions. Think- 
ing it might work again, I told him to 
bunt. Honus hit another homer. We 
pulled the same routine the third time 
he came up and he belted his third 
homer of the day. But to tell you the 
truth. I never fined Honus.” 

The Dutchman’s yarns always began 
with what he believed in 1895 was the 
greatest day of his life—when the 
Steubenville, Ohio, team wired him 
an offer of $35 a month to play in the 
Interstate League. He was so excited 
he wrapped his uniform in a news- 
paper and hopped a freight to join 
the club. The manager started him in 
left field, later explaining, “Because I 
had to put nine men on the field.” 
Hans had no baseball shoes and played 
his first professional game in his 
stocking feet. But he could hit, with 
or without shoes, and he batted A02 
for 44 games. 

Finally, after playing every outheld 
and infield position. word of his base- 


ball ability spread and Louisville, then 
in the National League, bought his 
contract in 1897—another great day 
in his rich life. 

It wasn’t until 1901. after he had 
moved to Pittsburgh, that Honus be- 
gan playing shortstop, but he was 
tricked into it. The Pirates needed a 
shortstop badly, and manager Clarke 
tried to talk Honus, then the elub’s 
rightfielder, into taking over at short. 
Wagner said no, he would quit first. 

After some persuasion by Tommy 
Leach the  third-baseman, Honus 
agreed to take over his job at third. 
Then Clarke and Leach got together 
and plotted to get Honus to make 
the move to shortstop. Leach would 
let Honus go for almost every ball 
on the shortstop side of second hase, 
and one day he ranged almost over 
lo second to field a grounder. That 
was it. As the cheers of the crowd 
pounded in his ears, Honus turned 
to Leach and said, “I can play third 
and short at the same time if I want 
to, but you need a job, too. Go back 
to third and Ill take the easy job.” 

Then the great days came often as 
he added record after record to his 
peerless career. There was that 1909 
World Series between the Pirates and 
the Tigers, The great Ty Cobb reached 
first base on a hit. and shouted down 
to Wagner. “I'm coming down on the 
next pitch, you Krauthead.” 

“TIL be waiting for you.’ Honus 
called back. As he took the throw 
from the catcher, he tagged Cobb so 
viciously in the mouth that he loos- 
ened several of Ty’s teeth, Then the 
Dutchman outplayed Cobb, stealing 
six bases to his one. and hatted .333 
to lead his team to the championship. 

Asked in 1917, when he retired as 
an active player. about his greatest 
thrill in baseball, Wagner said it came 
when he clinched his first batting title 
with three hits on the final day of 
the 1900 season. Then came the first 
voting for the Hall of Fame in 1936, 
and Honus was selected. 

The final chapter in his magnificent 
career came on April 30, 1955. when 
a statue was erected in his memory in 
Pittsburgh. There were a lot of 
speeches that afternoon, and they all 
extolled the greatness of Honus Wag- 
ner. As the last words were spoken, 
Honus lifted his eyes to the statue of 
the bowlegged baseball immortal and 
ue “This is the greatest day of my 
ife. 


—Chip Royal 


from the start. Dutch returned sadder 
than ever, her tail dragging, her am- 
bition fading fast. The dog, apparent- 
ly, was in a slump something like the 
Eagles ran into last season. 

Chuck continued the hunt, and 
Dutch stayed with him. She sniffed 
and snorted in an obvious attempt to 
impress people, then came to point 
before a group of small thornapples. 
Alertly, Chuck moved in behind her. 
Harris muttered, “Good girl, Dutch, 
good girl,” and nodded proudly. Dutch 
had come on a fat cock pheasant, 
Harris felt sure, with his hunter's in- 
stinct. 

This time Chuck went in himself to 
kick out the ringneck, A bird marked 
by a dog sometimes will lie only a few 
feet away, but this time it was 15 feet 
away from Dutch’s nose when it burst 
from cover, its splendid wings thrash- 
ing air as it fought for altitude. Bed- 
narik brought his Browning to his 
shoulder before the bird had even 
passed eye level. He swung on the 
bird quickly, stayed with it briefly, 
steadied and fired. Several thousand 
pheasant feathers puffed into the cold 
air and wafted lazily downward. It 
was as if an over-sized pillow had 
burst. Three pounds of almost ruined 
roasting bird fell to earth, landing 
with a heavy thud, loaded with lead. 
It had been a meat-spoiling shot, 
taken too closely and too soon—a 
shredder, as they call it, and a dis- 
appointing bit to any hunter. A ruined 
kill or not, it still counts as part of 
your day’s quota. 

Dutch moved out on signal, took up 
the bird in her mouth and trotted back 
tossing her head in a self-satisfied 
manner. She held the bird with ad- 
mirable tenderness. As Chuck took up 
the bird to inspect it, there was some 
good-natured kidding about his im- 
patience. Harris explained that he 
should have let the bird fly out more 
so that a broader spread of shot would 
have caught it. This spares the meat 
and helps insure a kill. Still, Chuck 
had displayed his instinctive marks- 
manship. A close shot is tough to 
score. 

A brace of pheasant—that’s two of 
them—is the day’s limit per man in 
New Jersey, and Chuck went eagerly 
after his second bird, with Harris con- 
tinuing the instruction on a proper 
kill. They crossed an over-grown 
pasture, eased through fence-row 
thickets and moved out into corn field 
stubble, with Dutch ranging ahead of 
them, sniffing. Suddenly the dog found 
a fresh scent and the pace picked up. 
After a trot of maybe 50 yards, the 
hunters were at a gully, but before 
either could get set to shoot, the setter 
plunged into the brush, barking. Noth- 
ing flew. The pheasant had held tight. 
Dutch bounded out from the brush, 
the unshot pheasant dangling lifelessly 
between her teeth. Dutch’s hunting 
instinct had got the better of her. The 
dead bird had offered no sporting op- 
portunity. Bednarik scratched his 
head. This is hunting? he asked him- 
self. It’s more like a football game 
where the referee steps in to make a 
tackle. 

Harris scolded Dutch, and, atoning, 
the dog quickly pinned a cock in the 
field. Harris nailed it. The bird 
pocketed, they set out again. The 
dog spotted another pheasant, in a 
twisted mess of corn stalks. A hen 
flew up and Chuck let it alone. Further 
on, a rooster bird went up, wheeling 
to the left. Bednarik swung into the 
bird, tracked, waited, then fired. The 
bird hopped in the air as it caught 


part of the shot, then fell. This time 
there was only a sprinkling of feath- 
ers. Whoever ate this bird would not 
have to pick much shot out of his 
drumsticks. Dutch went sprinting out 
to retrieve the bird, and brought it 
back daintily clamped between her 
teeth. 

There was a look of triumph on 
Bednarik’s face as he took his limit- 
filling bird from Dutch’s jaws, and 
lifted it with his other bird for all 
to admire. As he said later, ‘“When 
I started out, I didn’t know whether 
I could put my coordination behind a 
shotgun and make it hit something 
moving fast. It’s been a long time 
Since I used a gun. Hitting those birds 
surprised me. I had a good time.” He 
was Satisfied, with himself and with 
the sport. 

As a lineman in college and pro 
ball, Bednarik had played dozens of 
games before he got to score a touch- 
down himself. When he finally made 
it, he felt so good he threw the ball 
into the grandstand. (The referee 
didn’t appreciate the gesture and pe- 
nalized him 15 yards. His team had to 
try for the extra point from 17 yards 
out.) Now, the question was, had he 
felt any such enthusiastic impulse 
after bringing down his very first 
pheasant? 

“No sir,” Chuck said. 

How about the second one? Chuck 
Still said no. “After all, you can’t eat 
a football.” 


the sport quiz 


Answers from page 64 

1 USC. 2 The Polo Grounds. 3 Ame- 
che. 4 Crawford and Delmore are in 
the National League; Tabaechi and 
Rice in the American League. 5 1947; 
1950. 6 Kansas. 7 The Cincinnati Reds 
(1940). 8 Red Raiders (Colgate) ; 
Green Wave (Tulane) ; Golden Bears 
(California); Blue Devils (Duke). 
9 Little (1934-35). 10 Stallings. 


When Harris had bagged his limit, 
they turned back toward the farm- 
house of the man whose land Chuck 
had been hunting on. Chuck admired 
the birds all the way back. With 
their bright wattles, and irridescent 
green feathers of the head, the golden 
breast and the long flashy tail, the 
cock ringneck is just about the most 
handsome of game birds, except for 
the male wood duck. 

The ringneck pheasant has always 
been an honored and admired bird. 
Even the great Mongol ruler, Kublai 
Khan, in 1259, issued a pronounce- 
ment against the killing of the pheas- 
ant. They were unknown outside Asia 
until about 1250, when the Romans 
introduced them to Western Europe, 
and probably the Romans brought 
them to England, where later crossing 
with a Japanese form of ringneck 
produced the hybrid known as the 
English Ringneck. 

A transplanting of English Ring- 
necks to an estate in New Jersey in 
1790 failed when the birds didn’t 
survive the winter. The first success- 
ful transplant was made in 1881 by 
the U.S. Consul-General at Shanghai, 
who shipped 28 Chinese Ringnecks to 
Oregon’s Wilamette Valley. Eleven 
years later, their numbers justified a 
shooting season, and 50,000 were 
gunned on the first day. With the help 
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of further plantings, the U.S. pheas- 
ant population grew to enormous pro- 
portions, particularly in the Midwest 
because of heavy acreage planted in 
wheat and corn, Today, the annual 
kill of cocks in the U.S. is more than 
5,000,000. 

The ringneck is by nature a thought- 
ful bird. It knowingly runs or walks 
to the nearest exit, and while it can 
fly well for a few hundred yards at 
most, hitting a top speed of about 35 
mph, it would rather stay on the 
ground. Hunters often retaliate by 
driving the birds from cover. One 
group of gunners posts along the far 
side of the field, while the others 
string out and drive toward them. If 
the party can’t or won’t drive, a good 
dog is necessary. <A _ well-trained 
pheasant dog will earn his keep if 
only by hunting down cripples in 
heavy cover. 

There are many acceptable breeds 
of pheasant dogs. The setters—Irish, 
English, Gordon—are fine, as are the 
pointers, and the springer, cocker and 
Brittany spaniels, the latter being the 
only spaniel which will point. The 
hunter who shoots ducks and geese 
may easily adapt his water-loving 
Labrador or Chesapeake retriever to 
such drier chores. 

The gun to use on pheasant is a 
matter of personal preference. Choices 
range from 12 to 20 gauge, and 12 is 


by far the most generally used. Num- 
ber 6 shot seems to be the favorite, 
but 7'4’s will do early in a warm 
season before the birds have grown 
their heaviest under-plumage. Later, 
in colder weather, there is sound 
argument for the penetrating power 


of 5’s, in spite of the reduced number 


of shot per shell. E 

After the hunt, loafing over coffee, 
Chuck Bednarik was eager to talk 
about pheasant, and was surprised by 
the strange bits of information that 
cropped up in the conversation. For 
example, he learned that a ringneck 
will swim if it has to; that it not 
only will feed on grain and insects, but 
will kill young field mice when the 
going gets rough; that shooting of the 
hen bird is seldom permitted any- 
where, but that moderate elimination 
of the males never endangers survival 
of the species, because each cock 
pheasant maintains a harem of from 
three to six hens. In a way, the 
pheasant was designed both for con- 
servation and hunting. The males are 
not only expendable, but are easily 
distinguished from the drably feath- 
ered, smaller hens. 

Toward late afternoon, Chuck Bed- 
narik wrapped up his birds, shook 
hands all around and headed back to 


Philadelphia, another convert to 
pheasant hunting. 
Pay fae) 
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They're Picking Harvie Ward in the Amateur 


(Continued from page 43) 

the least concerned, He waited for the 
decision and calmly continued play. 
At the 13th hole, he was three-up 
with five holes to play, an apparent 
dead-cinch winner. But he proceeded 
to drop four of the five and lose, one 
up, to Coe, who went on to win the 
championship. A more intense golfer 
might have been tempted to go into 
the locker room and bang his head 
against the wall. But not Harvie. Al- 
ways the good loser, he strode to the 
club and bought a round of drinks 
for the house. 

They say Bobby Jones and Byron 
Nelson used to get so knotted up with 
tension before a match that they often 
would lose their breakfast before go- 
ing to the tee. Ward once had a similar 
experience, but not for the same rea- 
son nor under the same circumstances. 
It was in the 1950 Masters tournament 
at Augusta. In the last round, the gal- 
lery noticed that Harvie had left his 
playing partners and gone into the 
woods. There he surrendered to his 
rebelling stomach. But it was no case 
of jumpy nerves. He had been out on 
an all-night party and was playing 
without benefit of sleep. Nevertheless, 
he shot a creditable 73 for the final 
round over one of golf’s toughest 
courses. 

Bill Campbell of Huntington, W. Va., 
captain of the 1955 U.S. Walker 
Cup team, once said: “I've always felt 
that Harvie’s golf game matured 
sooner than the boy himself. He’s al- 
ways been a good party man—the life 
of the party. He reminds me of Walter 
Hagen. Many’s the time I’ve seen 
Harvie come up to the first tee bleary- 
eyed from lack of sleep and then go 
out and play a good game. 

“But he has lost matches because 
he lacked the proper training and at- 
titude. I always regarded him as a 
better golfer than he was a competi- 
tor. But I think things are different 
now that he’s married and settled 
down. Harvie was the hardest work- 
ing member of our Walker Cup team 
when we went to Scotland last year.” 

The big change in Ward’s career 
dates from October, 1952, when he 
married Suzanne Smith, a pretty At- 
lanta belle to whom he proposed by 
trans-Atlantic telephone. Suzanne is 
one of four persons, besides his par- 
ents, who have had a real impact on 
his career. The others are Palmer 
Maples of Rocky Mount, N. C., his 


boyhood tutor, Byron Nelson, the one- 
time Lord of pro golf, and Ed Lowery 
of San Francisco, Harvie’s employer. 

Because Ward considers golf just a 
game and fails to attach a life-and- 
death significance to it, he shows less 
emotion on the course than most of 
his big-time contemporaries, He is 
loose and relaxed, never grim. He 
likes to talk and he never frets and 
never throws a club. But he denies 
any suggestion that he doesn’t have 
his nervous and uneasy moments like 
anyone else. “In the morning before 
teeing off I get tightened up,” he says. 
“T may not look it but I'm as nervous 
as the next guy stepping up to that 
first tee. But once I hit the ball, the 
jittery feeling disappears. Then I 
don’t feel a thing.” 

There was one time when the nag- 
ging “butterflies” which afflict ath- 
letes at crucial moments took their 
toll of him, That was during the Na- 
tional Open golf tournament at the 
Olympic Club’s Lakeside Course in 
San Francisco last June. Ward was 
familiar with the course. He had 
played it often and he knew its in- 
tricacies. He felt that if he had ever 
had a chance to win the Open, this 
was it. So after helping America to 
a Walker Cup victory, he cut short his 
overseas visit, skipped the British 
Amateur tournament and flew home 
to play at San Francisco. 

He was red hot in practice, and 
writers covering the meet speculated 
on the possibility of Harvie becoming 
the first amateur winner of the blue 
ribbon event since Johnny Goodman 
in 1933. Then Harvie, hitting the ball 
beautifully, put together rounds of 74 
and 70 for a halfway score of 144, On 
Friday night, June 17, he found him- 
self tied with Tommy Bolt, the fire- 
eating pro, for the lead. “That night I 
couldn't sleep a wink,” he recalls. “I 
went to bed early to get plenty of rest. 
I tossed and I turned. I played every 
hole on the course in my mind—not 
just once, but twice. I played both of 
those final two rounds, stroke by 
stroke. The next day, when I went to 
the tee for the morning round, I was 
completely stale. I couldn’t hit a lick. 
You know what happened. I hit the 
ball into the trees on the short eighth 
hole and it never came down. I took a 
double bogey five. I finished with 76 
and 76 for 296. That gave me seventh 
place in the final standings, but I was 
very disappointed.” 
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Ward doesn’t take seriously his 
chances—or those of any other ama- 
teur—of cracking the professionals’ 
firm hold on golf's major honors. He 
says only an unusual series of cir- 
cumstances would let an amateur win 
either the Open or a big tournament 
like the Masters. “It would take a 
time like I had at San Francisco,” he 
says. “The amateur would have to be 
very familiar with the course, for one 
thing. For another, he'd have to get 
an awful lot of breaks. These pros 
sharpen their games on constant com- 
petition. You don’t have a chance 
unless you can play in every tourna- 
ment they do—this is, make the circuit 
—and what amateur has the money to 
do that? Frank Stranahan, of course, 
had the chance but he got tired of it 
and turned pro himself.” 

Pressures of business and lack of 
necessary funds limit Ward to three 
big tournaments a year—the National 
Open. the National Amateur and the 
Masters. Sometimes he is confined to 
only two of these. Every four years, 
if he can make the Walker Cup team, 
he also gets a shot at the British 
Amateur. 

“On the pro circuit, the boys be- 
come masters of every shot and almost 
every situation,” Harvie says. “They’re 
precisionists. They have very few bad 
rounds. The amateur, with less com- 
petition under his belt, may go great 
for a while and then—boom—he 
blows a hole that spoils his entire 
round. 

“T'll give you an example. When I 
was at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Mike Souchak was playing at 
Duke. Old Mike was as wild as a 
scattergun, He sprayed his tee shots 
all over the place and figured he was 
going good if he got a 75. So he turns 
pro. Now look at him. He’s one of the 
leading money winners. In college I 
figured to take him. But I couldn't go 
out tomorrow and play him on even 
terms, He’d beat my brains out. 
That's the difference between pro and 
amateur golf.” 

Ward, who started out with a base- 
ball grip and a foot-in-the-bucket 
stance, is now considered a “pure” 
golfer. He is straight and controlled 
off the tee and gifted with a remark- 
able putting touch. He learned to putt 
on sand greens as a kid with an old 
wood-shafted putter he found aban- 
doned in a closet. He has refused to 
turn loose the antique putting stick, 
even though its shaft is now warped 
by the elements and its blade dulled 
with rust. Harvie is rated one of the 
finest putters in golf, pro or amateur. 

Because he learned the game on 
postage stamp sand greens, Harvie be- 
came a master of the pitch-and-run 
shot. But as he branched out in com- 
petition his iron play grew more 
exact, and was refined under the 
fuidance of Byron Nelson in 1954, 

Ward, who is about the size of Ben 
Hogan, plays a slight fade as does the 
Texas Hawk and he says he never 
won a major tournament until he 
learned to “play the ball from left to 
right.” But he gives credit for the 
shot not to Hogan but to his old 
teacher, Palmer Maples, who showed 
him the trick before it was popu- 
larized by Ben. 

Young Ward wasn’t born in the 
golfing tradition. He took up the sport 
when doctors forbade him more 
strenuous exercise because of child- 
hood ailments. He was born December 


8, 1925, in Tarboro, N. C., a town of 
35,000 in the heart of the tobacco belt. 
He was the youngest of three children 
and the only boy. His father, a native 
of Virginia, owns one drug store in 
Tarboro and has a half interest in 
another. He didn’t start playing golf 
until he was 40 years old and he still 
pops a button when he breaks 90. 

A mastoid operation at the age of 
two left young Harvie almost totally 
deaf, and this was complicated three 
years later when he suffered a bad 
attack of asthma. Harvie almost died 
from the first attack; he was in a 
coma for hours. He had to battle the 
asthma until he was 16. 

The ear trouble was even more per- 
sistent. The ear drained continually, 
sapping his weight and strength. He 
tried to play baseball and tennis but 
the doctors said they were too strenu- 
ous. Swimming was taboo, too. Deeply 
disappointed at being unable to play 
with the other boys, Harvie was rum- 
maging through his house one day 
when he discovered a _ discarded, 
wooden-shafted brassie and some old 
golf balls and tees. Full of enthusiasm, 
he rushed over to the public park and 
started hitting the balls with a base- 
ball grip. None of the other boys in 
Tarboro played golf—they had other 
interests—so Harvie was forced to 
prevail upon the porter at his father’s 
drug store, Benny Pitt, to play with 
him. 

Later on, Harvie’s father started 
taking him out to the Hilma Country 
Club in Tarboro to caddy for his four- 
some. At the end of the day Harvie 
was allowed to pitch and putt. He 
was 12 years old when he was per- 
mitted to play his first full round 
over the Hilma course. He broke 100 
the first time around, shooting a 96 
over the 5,215-yard, par-69 course. 
Later he toured the same course in 
58, a record which still stands. 

It was about this time that friends 
of Harvie’s father got Palmer Maples, 
a professional at the Benvenue Coun- 
try Club in Rocky Mount, N. C., 16 
miles from Tarboro, interested in the 
enthusiastic, frail youngster with the 
wild baseball swing. Maples, an 
earthy character with a sound knowl- 
edge of golf and a remarkable faculty 
for passing it along, began refining 
Harvie’s game, and the results were 
both swift and effective. At 13, Harvie 
qualified for the North and South 
Carolina Junior Championships at 
Greensboro with an 83 but lost in the 
first round of the fourth flight. The 
next year he qualified for the cham- 
pionship flight with rounds of 76 and 
77 but again lost in the opening round. 
At 15, he won the low medal and the 
championship. He repeated the next 
year and North Carolina had a rising 
young golf star. 

Harvie entered the University of 
North Carolina in 1943 with the idea 
of majoring in chemistry and later 
going into business with his father. 
But he shifted to business adminis- 
tration before he was called into 
service in March, 1944, The war ended 
before he could get overseas. He was 
first assigned to infantry replacement 
training at Mineral Wells, Tex., then 
to the San Francisco National Guard 
Armory, Fort Bliss, Tex., and finally 
to Camp Beale at Marysville, Calif., 
from where he was discharged in 
1946. 

Except for one brief and unique 
experience, it was all Army and no 
golf during Ward’s stay in service. 
While he was at Camp Beale, Harvie 
heard about a Marysville-Yuba City 
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golf tournament and got permission to 
compete in it. He shot a 63 in qualify- 
ing. But when the pairings came out 
in the paper, Ward’s name was miss- 
ing. A quick check was made and the 
tournament officials said they had 
seen the score but, never having heard 
of Ward, thought it was some duffer’s 
nine-hole score. So Harvie had to 
qualify again. Playing with clubs and 
clothes borrowed from a local pro, he 
shot another 63. Then he won the 
tournament, wearing Army brogans. 

Ward returned home in June, 1946, 
and started working under Palmer 
Maples again. Palmer was a stickler 
for practice. He made Harvie spend 
three hours in the morning on the 
practice tee, play 18 holes of golf in 
the afternoon and then come back for 
another hour and a half of practice 
in the evening. Harvie got blistered 
hands but he also came up with a 
grooved swing. 

Harvie didn’t make the 1946 Na- 
tional at Baltusrol in Springfield, N. J., 
because Maples didn’t feel he was 
ready, but he re-entered UNC in Sep- 
tember and the next spring he was 
on the Tarheel golf team. This brought 
about his introduction to Billy Joe 
Patton, another North Carolinian who 
later became the amateur sensation of 
the 1954 Masters. 

“T was the biggest shot on the Wake 
Forest campus,” Billy Joe recalls. “I 
thought I was a whiz as a golfer and I 
had all my classmates thinking so, too. 
Then one day the North Carolina team 
came over for a dual match and here 
was this scrawny juvenile in khaki 
pants. This kid, who was Ward, pro- 


ceeded to whip the stuffing out of me, 
I was dead on the campus after that.” 

Harvie first attracted attention out- 
side his own state that same year— 
1947—-when he gained the quarter- 
finals of the National Intercollegiate 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., and also the 
round of eight in the National Ama- 
teur at Pebble Beach in Del Monte, 
Calif. A fellow competitor in both 
tournaments was Bill Campbell, the 
Princetonian who later was to serve 
as Harvie’s captain on the Walker Cup 
team. “It was the first time I had 
seen Harvie,” Bill says. “We were all 
impressed by his down-the-middle 
driving and great putting. We knew 
he was going places.” 

Ward blossomed into a_ serious 
threat in the spring of 1948 when he 
defeated Frank Stranahan, one up, in 
the 36-hole final of the North and 
South Amateur at Pinehurst, N. C. It 
was the first chapter of a rivalry 
between the two great stars which 
eventually covered six matches, each 
winning three. In the National Inter- 
collegiate that year at Stanford, Ward 
upset the medalist, Morgan Fottrell, 
now a professional, but lost to Pete 
Elliott, the Michigan football player, 
in the second round. The tournament 
provided a landmark in Ward’s career. 
There Harvie met Ed Lowery, a 
prominent USGA _ official and San 
Francisco automobile dealer who later 
was to become Harvie’s boss. Lowery 
for many years has been instrumental 
in promoting amateur golf. It was he 
who carried Francis Ouimet’s clubs in 
the latter’s historic victory over Ted 
Ray and Harry Vardon in the 1913 
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U.S. Open at Brookline, Mass. 

Ward lost in the second round in 
the 1948 National Amateur at Mem- 
phis, won by Willie Turnesa. He won 
the National Intercollegiate title in 
1949 at Ames, Iowa, with victories 
over such players as Gardner Dickin- 
son and Morris Williams, but frustra- 
tions struck him on other fronts, At 
Rochester, N. Y., in the National Ama- 
teur, he dropped that nightmarish 
final hole decision to Charlie Coe. In 
the North and South he met Stranahan 
again and this time he lost. two and 
one. 

The year 1950 is remembered by 
Ward only because it produced the 
worst defeat of his career. It came in 
the second round of the National 
Amateur at Minneapolis. Harvie was 
slaughtered by Bob Cardinal of San 
Francisco, seven and six. There was, 
however, some saving humor in it. 
As he walked to the tenth tee in the 
match with Cardinal, Ward met an 
old friend, Dynamite Goodloe, the 
Mr. Five-by-five from Valdosta, Ga. 

“How you doing?” Dynamite asked. 

“No good,” Harvie told him dis- 
gustedly. “I’m six down.” 

“Aw, don't let it get you,” Goodloe 
said. “You know, one time I was 
playing a guy and I was seven down 
at the turn.” 

“That right?” Harvie asked. “Then 
what happened?” 

“Well, I walked to the tenth tee—” 

“And then what?” 

“T blew the shot.” 

_ Ward was graduated from college 
in the spring of 1951. He sold in- 
surance for a while in Greensboro, 
N.C., and then in January, 1952, he 
went to Atlanta as a salesman of 
bonds and securities. It was in At- 
lanta that he met his wife-to-be, Su- 
zanne Smith, a bank receptionist. But 
in 1953 the market became slow and 
Harvie called Lowery in San Fran- 
cisco about an automobile-selling job 
which had been offered him. Lowery 
said, “Come ahead, but leave your golf 
clubs home. You’re going to have to 
work,”’ Ward, who in the meantime 
had married Suzanne, left for San 
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Francisco in November. His clubs 
went along, too. 

During this period of readjustment 
from college to business, young Ward 
continued to try for the National 
Amateur championship without suc- 
cess while building up a brilliant 
reputation in international competi- 
tion. In 1951 the National Amateur 
was held at Saucon Valley in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Harvie’s knack for 
catching the ultimate champion pre- 
vailed again. In the fourth round he 
was pitted against Billy Maxwell. 
Ward came to the 16th hole three 
under par and the red-hot Maxwell, 
six under, closed the door on him 
right there. Maxwell went on to be- 
come the youngest amateur winner 
since Jones. 

Ward’s biggest year until the last 
one was 1952. He won the British 
Amateur championship at Prestwick, 
and then went to Paris, where one of 
his first. acts was to put in a telephone 
call to Suzanne in Atlanta and ask her 
to marry him. She accepted, and they 
were married in Atlanta in October. 

In the National Amateur that year, 
Ward was beaten by Gene Littler, the 
ultimate winner, in the fourth round, 
four and two. Stranahan evened his 
Own personal rivalry with Ward in 
the Western Amateur, winning three 
and two. The Stranahan feud was 
renewed in the 1953 British Amateur 
at Hoylake. Ward won a third round 
match from Frankie, one up, but 
wound up losing to Joe Carr in the 
finals, two up. Harvie’s Walker Cup 
teammates attributed the defeat to 
biting ocean winds and cold rather 
than Carr’s superior play. 

“Harvie’s mastoid ears were so sens- 
itive to the cutting winds they had to 
be taped,” Bill Campbell said. “I’m 
told that one’s sense of balance can be 
impaired by such conditions. I think 
that’s what happened to Ward.” 

Harvie was a member of the 1953 
Walker Cup team which crushed the 
British at the Kittansett Club in 
Marion, Mass,, nine to three. He again 
faced his old adversary, Joe Carr, 
winning four and three, and teamed 


“You're not angry beeause I called that pitch a strike—subconsciously 
you rebel against all authority. Think back—you hated your father...” 


with Jack Westland to take the four- 
somes. The National Amateur con- 
tinued to be as elusive as ever, how- 
ever. Harvie was thrown against 
Charlie Coe in the third round at 
Oklahoma City. In a tense battle of 
birdies, one of the Amateur’s great 
matches of all time, Ward prevailed, 
one up, on the 23rd hole. He spent 
himself in this overtime thriller, how- 
ever, because in the afternoon he lost 
to Bob Kuntz of Larchmont, N. Y., 
one up. : 

Harvie, a member of the America’s 
Cup team, won the Canadian Amateur 
championship in 1954 against a star- 
studded field, but in the U. S. Ama- 
teur the following week in Grosse 
Pointe Farms. Mich., the amateur 
“jinx” felled him again. Stranahan 
whipped him in the third round, one 
up, in their last meeting as amateurs. 
Ward admits that at this point he was 
beginning to fee] a sense of frustra- 
tion. “The papers were all saying I 
had to go out of the country to win a 
tournament. I was beginning to be 
afraid that, like Sam Snead in the 
Open, I just wasn't destined to make 
tie 

It was during a series of exhibitions 
on the Pacific Coast in 1954 that Byron 
Nelson came into the picture. “He 
noticed I was releasing my hands too 
soon, that my hands were open at the 
end of my swing,” Harvie says, “He 
didn’t change my swing but he 
worked with me on tightening it. He 
improved my iron play tremen- 
dously.” 

This improvement was reflected in 
Ward’s 1955 performance, his banner 
year. He was low amateur in the 
Masters at Augusta, In the Walker 
Cup matches at St. Andrews, Harvie 
teamed with crooner Don Cherry to 
beat Joe Carr and Ronnie White in 
foursome play, one up, and then in the 
singles he crushed White, who had 
never lost a Walker Cup match, six 
and five. He rushed home to play in 
the National Open at San Francisco, 
losing a chance at the title because of 
his “nightmare.” 

In the 1955 National Amateur at 
Richmond, Va., the ancient ghost of 
tournaments past made its appearance 
early. Playing a second round match 
with Ray Palmer of Grosse Ile, Mich., 
Ward came to the 18th tee, one down. 
He evened the match by winning the 
18th and then carried to the extra 
hole, where Palmer laid his approach 
shot to within six feet of the cup. 
Ward lay a full 25 feet away, Bran- 
dishing his rusty putter, Harvie gave 
the ball a quick, sure tap and the ball 
rolled into the hole for a birdie three. 
Palmer, shaken, missed his six-footer 
to take a four. 

Given new confidence, Ward went 
on from there with some near flaw- 
less golf and won the championship 
with a nine and eight victory over 
Bill Hyndman of Philadelphia, losing 
only one hole. 

“Bobby Jones always said your 
name is written on the championship 
scroll of a tournament in advance,” 
Ward says. “I firmly believe it. It has 
happened in my case all down through 
the years. You take that second round 
putt I made against Palmer. I could 
have missed it easily, if some unseen 
hand hadn’t guided it home, From that 
moment on, it was my tournament, I 
hope I have many more.” 

The experts figure he will have at 
least one more, at Lake Forest, where 
they're picking him to win his second 
straight Amateur. 

— (= 


Are They Still 
Throwing The 


Spitter ? 


(Continued from page 29) 

that a complaint is registered, the um- 
pire may call for the ball, but by that 
time all evidence has been wiped from 
it either by the pitcher or catcher. If 
the ball is in the catcher’s hands when 
the umpire calls for it, a little pres- 
sure of the catcher’s fingers removes 
the evidence of moisture—or else he 
fumbles the ball, dropping it on the 
ground. If it is in the pitcher’s hands, 
he may roll it back to the umpire. 
That has happened. And when it hap- 
pens, an umpire is not inclined to 
make himself look so foolish again. 

“An umpire doing anything about 
the spitter is asking for trouble,” says 
Bill Stewart, who retired two years 
ago from the National League’s um- 
piring staff. “There are so many ways 
to cover up the pitch.” 

Another view was offered last sea- 
son soon after Roe chose to spit and 
tell. It was offered by Roy Stockton, 
the authoritative sports editor and 
columnist of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. “We won’t mention names,” 
Stockton wrote, “but one National 
League manager told an umpire how 
he could catch Roe in the act. ‘You 
won't catch him as long as you let him 
roll the ball across the field when you 
call for it. If you want to catch him, 
do this: We'll give you a sign when 
he has loaded up a ball. All you have 
to do is call time and yell to Roe to 
hold the ball where it is, not to roll 
it, not to clasp it in his hand or rub 
it on his uniform. If he disregards 
your orders, you know he’s cheating. 
If he obeys your orders, you'll have a 
loaded ball as evidence.’ 

“But the reply to that one was that 
the manager should just take care of 
his job of managing and the umpires 
would take care of their jobs of um- 
piring.” 

Perhaps as an ex-pitcher, who 
teamed with George Earnshaw, one 
of the foremost “wet-nursers,” when 
both were with the A’s, umpire Ed 
Rommel’s reaction to the use of the 
spitter can be revealing. Rommel was 
umpiring a Yankee-Tiger game some 
years ago. Tommy Bridges was pitch- 
ing, with Joe Gordon at bat. With two 
strikes on Gordon, Bridges wet up and 
let Gordon have it. Halfway through 
his swing, Gordon knew he had been 
splashed again. He dropped his bat 
and dove at Birdie Tebbetts, who 
was catching. Birdie, however, was 
quicker. As Gordon tried to wrest the 
ball from him, Birdie pegged it in 
the direction of third base, but far 
over the third-baseman’s head. By 
the time the ball was retrieved, the 
evidence of moisture naturally had 
been eradicated. 

In the late innings of the game, the 
Tigers had a fairly safe lead. Rommel! 
called time, walked out to the mound 
and said to Bridges: “Okay, Tommy, 
you've got a big enough lead now to 
quit worrying. So how about cutting 
out the monkey business?” 

Detection, it would seem, is not un- 
usual. Exposure is. Punishment for 
spitting in the eye of baseball law is 
rarer still. In fact, the only pitcher 
detected, exposed and punished for 
throwing the spitter in recent history 
was Nelson Potter, when he played 
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for the St. Louis Browns in 1944. Pot- 
ter drew the full ten-day suspension 
after umpire Cal Hubbard’s report, 
but that didn’t stop him from continu- 
ing to wet up in the American League 
occasionally and considerably more 
often when he pitched for the Braves 
“ the National League in 1948 and 
1949. 

Other pitchers have been warned in 
rare instances—notably Fred Frank- 
house twice when he pitched for the 
old Boston Braves. Nothing came of 
it, although once umpire Babe Pinelli 
and another time Stewart caught him 
with moisture still on the ball. Per- 
haps the business of throwing the wet 
one is set in its proper perspective by 
two things: One is the advocacy for 
its legalization by no less a person 
than Commissioner Ford Frick; and 
the other, the humorous recollection 
by manager Paul Richards of the 
Orioles of what happened one day. 

As an old-time baseball fan and 
writer who saw and covered baseball 
while the spitter was not verboten, 
Frick says: “I’m not starting a cam- 
paign to bring it back, but I would 
like to see the pitch legalized again. 
In the days when it was legal it kept 
the boys from cowtailing and hitting 
everything for a home run.” 

Richards’ story is about the time he 
was catching for Detroit and Bridges 
(again) was pitching against the 
Senators. The Tigers were fighting to 
protect a one-run lead, with runners 
in scoring position and Stan Spence, 
Washington's heavy hitter, at bat. 
First Richards signaled for a curve, 
Bridges’ best pitch, and Tommy shook 
him off. He signed for a fast ball, 
then for a change-up, and each time 
the pitcher nodded no. “‘There’s only 


one thing left,’ Richards said to him- 
self. He set himself for a spitter and 
signaled to Bridges to pitch. Spence 
fanned on the pitch that came at him 
like a ball dropping off a table. He 
threw his bat into the air, screaming 
at umpire Bill Summers that the pitch 
was a spitter. He was joined in the 
argument by manager Ossie Bluege. 

With as much dignity as he could 
muster under the circumstances, Sum- 
mers marched to the mound and said: 
“Tommy, they say you’re throwing a 


spitter.” : f . 
“Mr. Summers,” Bridges said, with 
an air of injured innocence, “you 


know the spitter’s been outlawed for 
years. How could I ever learn to throw 
one?” 

“Back to the bench, men,” Summers 
ordered Spence and Bluege. As they 
departed, Summers cast another 
quizzical glance at Bridges. 

“Hey, Bill,” Bridges said, as he bent 
down for the resin bag, “that last one 
was a dilly, wasn’t it?” 

Thus today there are few com- 
plaints about the use of the illegal 
pitch and, unless sombody like Roe 
brings the subject into the open, it 
remains an undisturbed open secret. 
The closest approach to a complaint 
registered recently was by Tebbetts, 
now manager of the Redlegs, who 
says: “Burdette usually wets his glove 
down for the next pitch when every- 
body else is watching the play that’s 
in progress, He does everything in 
the world that the rules say a pitcher 
isn’t allowed to do, so there’s every 
possibility that he’s throwing one up 
there every once in a while.” 

Other managers talked about the 
subject, but refused to be quoted. 
Nevertheless, out of Sport’s survey 
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Statistics Tell The Story 


TRIPLE CROWN WINNERS 


It takes power, consistency and clutch hits to 
capture the hiiter’s greatest feat. Babe Ruth and Joe 


DiMaggio never made it; Ted Williams did 


By Allan Roth 


EREVER the baseball argument gets around to who are the greatest 
hitters of our time, one of the strong points in fayor of Ted Williams is 
that he has won the hitter’s triple crown (tops in batting average, home runs 
and runs-batted-in in a season) twice. No other active ballplayer has won 
the title even once The triple crown is a dramatic demonstration of a 
hitter’s consistency. power and clutch hitting. Since the RBI column was 
officially adopted by the major leagues back in 1920, only six different 
players have won the triple crown, while some of the game’s leading sluggers, 
among them Babe Ruth, Joe DiMaggio, Stan Musial, Hank Greenberg and 
Johnny Mize, never made it. 

Besides Williams, the hitters who managed the feat were Rogers Hornsby, 
who also did it twice (in 1922 and 1925). Jimmy Foxx and Chuck Klein in 
1933, Lou Gehrig in 1934 and Joe Medwick in 1937. Although Ruth never 
won the triple crown, in six different seasons he did lead the American 
League in two of the three big offensive departments. Williams, the only 
player to accomplish the feat in the last 18 years, managed it in 1942 and 
again in 1947. In two other seasons, he just missed, In 1941, when he batted 
.406 and Jed the league in homers (37), his 120 RBIs fell five short of DiMag- 
gio’s league high of 125. Ted came even closer in 1949 when he led in 
homers (43) and RBIs (159 to tie teammate Vern Stephens for the honor). 
But he lost the batting title by a fraction of a point. hitting 3427 to George 
Kell’s 3429. For the record, both hit .343. 


1920-1955 


PLAYER LEAGUE | PERCENT- RUNS- 
AGE BATTED-IN 


Rogers Hornsby St. Louis i . 152 
Rogers Hornsby St. Louis is ~ 143 


Jimmy Foxx Philadelphia he 2 163 


Chuck Klein Philadelphia wk. + 120 


Lou Gehrig New York hes r} 165 
Joe Medwick St. Lovis eb. ? 154 
Ted Williams Boston wl. : 137 
Ted Williams Boston abe Fs 114 


Players who won two of the big three offensive titles in one season. 
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came something of a primer on how 
the pitch is thrown, how it reacts, how 
effective it is, and whether or not it 
is easy to master. 

First, though, some history. The 
pitch was banned in 1920, not because, 
as sO many assume, of the indelicacy 
of its name, but because baseball was 
entering its period of hitting, which 
attracted more customers than 1-0 
pitchers’ duels. Eighteen years earlier 
it had been discovered by accident, 
refined by design and employed first 
by a pitcher who feared it would in- 
jure his arm and discarded it. 

George Hildebrand, who later be- 
came an umpire, was an outfielder 
for Providence of the Eastern League. 
He was helping to warm up a pitcher 
named Frank Corridon. It had rained 
that day, and the grass still was wet. 
As Corridon warmed up with Hilde- 
brand, his pitches acted strangely after 
he dropped a return toss from his 
catcher. Hildebrand wiped the ball 
carefully, threw it back to Corridon 
and said: “Spit on it good.” Corridon 
did as he was told and became aware 
he had something. In an exhibition 
against the Pirates, he fanned seven 
batters in five innings, but instead of 
developing the pitch still further he 
concluded that a wet pitch could give 
his arm miseries and he refused to 
throw it again. 

Meanwhile, Hildebrand was traded 
to Sacramento, where another pitcher, 
Elmer Stricklett, was considered over 
the hill because of a sore arm. Hilde- 
brand told Stricklett about the new 
pitch and, with the aid of the spitball, 
Elmer won a tryout with the White 
Sox in 1904. There, Stricklett was 
roomed with a rookie pitcher, Ed 
Walsh, who, four years later, won 40 
games. 

Walsh’s success with the spitter was 
a tremendous testimonial to its effec- 
tiveness, and there was no reluctance 
by other pitchers to imitate it. It be- 
came something of a fountain of youth 
and a well of victories for scores of 
pitchers. Walsh won 195 games be- 
tween 1904 and 1917. Red Faber 
pitched until he was 44. John Picus 
Quinn pitched in the big league until 
he was, according to him, 49, although 
there is reason to believe he really 
was 54. He didn’t run out of saliva; 
he just ran out of energy. 

When the pitch was banned in 
1920, 18 major-leaguers who were 
certified as legitimate spitball pitchers 
were allowed to keep throwing their 
wet one, and it is a reflection of the 
value of the spitter that they domi- 
nated the leadership in won-and-lost 
and earned-run averages right through 
1925. Among them were Red Faber, 
Bill Doak, Burleigh Grimes, Stanley 
Coveleskie and Phil Douglas. Grimes 
was the last to be allowed to throw 
the spitter legally. He didn’t finish up 
until 1934. When Burleigh took off his 
uniform for the last time, the spitter 
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presumably became part of history, 
but all it did was to go underground, 
in a sense. 

Today, the advocates for legalizing 
the spitter are countered by claims 
that it is a dangerous pitch for the 
hitter and especially harmful to the 
arm of the pitcher. Grimes is a vocal 
and authentic witness against both 
claims. “The spitter’s easier to con- 
trol than the knuckler,” he says, “a 
lot simpler to handle, simpler to learn 
and softer on the arm. In 19 seasons 
I hit one batter with it—Mel Ott—and 
he was leaning over the plate.” 

Roy Campanella, the only catcher 


RUTH (6) 1920-21-23-24**-26-28 
GREENBERG (3) 1935-40-46 HORNSBY (2) 1920*-21* 
FOXX (2) 1932-38* NICHOLSON (2) 1943-44 
T. WILLIAMS (2) 1947**—-49 P. WANER 1927* 


MIZE (3) 1939**-40-47 


BOTTOMLEY 1928 


K. WILLIAMS 1922 R.MEUSEL 1925 H. WILSON 1930 KLEIN 1931 

GEHRIG 1931 YORK 1943 orT 1934 BERGER 1935 

J. DIMAGGIO 1948 ZERNIAL 1951 CAMILLI 1941 MUSIAL 1948% 

ROSEN 1953 DOBY 1954 KINER 1949 SAUER 1952 
KLUSZEWSKI 1954 
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in the majors today who can publicly 
admit he ever caught a spitter, in 
view of Roe’s confession and Roy’s 
earlier catching days in the Negro 
National League where it was not 
banned, views the spitter from an- 
other angle, “I’d rather catch the 
spitter (than the knuckler) as well as 
hit against it,” Campanella says. “The 
spitter’s more predictable. I caught 
Bill Byrd on the old Elite Giants when 
I was only 14 years old and he made 
that ball do tricks with slippery elm. 
With that stuff, or chewing tobacco, 
on that ball, you never see a pitch 
hanging up there.” 

“It wouldn’t be at all hard to 
teach,” says Branch Rickey, who has 
stumped for the return of the pitch 
for years. “My goodness, I can take 
any strong-armed boy and teach him 
how to throw it properly in a matter 
of a week.” 

Rickey should know. He not only 
caught it in the days way back when, 
but he also took three junior law 
students who had never pitched in a 
formal game, taught them to throw 
the spitter and won a college cham- 
pionship when he coached at Mich- 
igan. In all, it took a week of coach- 
ing for them to master both the pitch 
and the opposition. 

Apparently there is sufficient evi- 
dence for the belief that the pitch 
could be easily mastered and properly 
adopted by every pitcher in the big 
leagues if it became legal. As it is, 
when they throw on the sidelines 
during warmup these days, most in- 
fielders peg spitters back and forth 
to each other. 

The infielders need not indulge in 
subterfuge while “loading up.” The 
pitchers who employ it these days, 
however, must carefully conceal the 
manner in which they're slopping up 
the ball. The first precaution is ob- 
vious. Don’t do it when everybody has 
his eye on you. The best time is after 
a pitch has been thrown to the plate 
ov after a ball has been hit to the out- 
field and attention is directed away 
from the mound. A pitcher spits in 
his glove or spits on his hand. Or else 
he wipes the sweat from the back of 
his neck, his wrist or his forehead and 
later, when he’s pretending to be 
drying his hand on his shirt, he leaves 
a residue of moisture which can be 
applied to the ball. 

Some years ago when Schoolboy 
Rowe was finishing up his active days 
with the Phillies and compiling a sur- 
prisingly envious record, the one- 
time Detroit Phenom specialized in a 
“sweat ball.” Rowe admitted that he 
insured a plentiful supply of saliva 
by chewing gum. There are, of course, 
other substances which stimulate the 
salivary glands. One is slippery elm, 
which can be chewed with gum or 
alone or even applied to the glove. 

The pitch itself is gripped similarly 
to a fast ball and thrown in the same 
fashion and therefore becomes doubly 
valuable because, even if a pitcher is 
suspected by the hitter of throwing 
the spitter, the pitcher has the added 
protection of one pitch being a decoy 
for the other. Thus, the batter ex- 
pecting one can be thrown off balance 
for the other. 

The liquid solution is applied only 
to the throwing fingers of the gripping 
hand and the moisture insulates the 
ball against normal friction. The last 
portion of the grip to impart the spin 
to the ball is the thumb. Therefore, the 
ball spins forward, which is a reverse 
action to the spin of a fast ball. Ac- 
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cording to Grimes, any pitcher with 
an overhand motion can be taught to 
throw the spitter effectively, and by 
throwing it he adds another curve of 
a sort to his repertory. 

“The way it is now,” said one 
American League pitching coach who 
demanded anonymity as the price for 
his information, “the only ones who 
are loading up are the older pitchers 
who know they hayen’t much time in 
the big league and want to prolong 
their stay by adding something to 
what they have. The young kids who 
have made it are up in the big time on 
what they showed in the minors, but 
if you take even a strong young kid 
who hasn’t much of a curve and 
throws a stiff-wristed fast ball, even 
he can be made much more effective 
by mastering the spitter. It gives him 
variety, something he didn’t have 
before.” 

Perhaps the outstanding example of 
this in recent years was Joe Page, 
who was one pitch away from being 
sent to the minors in 1947. Page had 
a fast ball and little else. When his 
ball was alive, he could win. When 
it wasn’t, he was in imminent danger 
of being beheaded by line drives— 
until in desperation he adopted the 
spitter as his payoff pitch. 

With its selective use, Page helped 
win a pennant for the Yankees in 
1947. As he went along undetected 
that season, he became less secretive 
about employing the illegal pitch. 
When he used it for an out pitch at a 
crucial stage, he would defiantly spit 
in his glove, and those of us who 
traveled with the Yankees at the time 
would wait for the moment Page 
thought was the big one. 

All this would make it seem that the 


spitter is the cure-all for the men of 
the mound. It isn’t, by any stretch of 
the imagination. There are many ex- 
perienced and knowing baseball men 
who discount the value of the spitter. 
Charlie Dressen, for one, says the 
slider is a far more important weapon 
for a pitcher to have in his repertory 
and under his control. Stewart, the 
former veteran umpire, who admits 
he saw more than one spitter thrown 
in his long tenure in the National 
League, disparages the ‘“‘wet one” so 
long as it is thrown without the 
benefit of slippery elm. According to 
Stewart, the knuckler is a far more 
effective pitch for the pitcher and 
more difficult for the batter to hit. 
There is, furthermore, at least one 
incident which illustrates the danger 
of indiscriminate use of the spitter, 
and the Dodgers and Yankees, espe- 
cially Tommy Henrich and Mickey 
Owen, will recall it vividly forever 
more. It happened in the 1941 World 
Series when the late Hugh Casey ap- 
parently had Henrich struck out on 
what appeared to be a low-breaking 
inside curve for what should have 
been the final out of the fourth game. 
Instead, the ball slithered off Owen’s 
glove, Henrich reached first on the 
error, and before the damage could 
be repaired, the Yankees had scored 
four runs to win, 7-4, and take a 
three-to-one lead in games in the 
Series. ‘ 
Casey always denied that the pitch 
that got away from Owen was a spit- 
ter. Owen couldn't comment because 
it would make him out to be an Alibi 
Ike. But Henrich said it all when he 
said: “Casey was aiming at me, but 
he spit in Owen’s eye instead.” 
—F— 
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The Ballplayers Give the Lowdown on the A. L. Managers 


(Continued from page 23) 
payers point out that Boudreau has a 
highly intelligent approach to the 
game. He doesn’t carp unnecessarily 
over mistakes and he has a way of 
keeping his men up even when they 
meet the tail-enders. Some say he 
would rather beat Cleveland, the first 
club he ever managed, than any other 
one in fhe league. Others claim he 
tries to beat all teams alike . . . Bou- 
dreau doesn’t sulk and get down over 
a loss, although there are some things 
that can make him show his anger, 
Once, after the Athletics had dropped 
a game to the Red Sox in Boston last 
season, one of the Kansas City players 
made the mistake of telling a joke and 
laughing on the bus which was tak- 
ing the team to the airport. “This 
game happens to be your bread and 
butter,” Boudreau snapped. “If you 
can’t take it any more seriously than 
that, you can pack up and leave and 
itll be perfectly all right with me.” 
... Although his players say he is an 
easy man to get along with, Boudreau 
can lay the law down when the oc- 
casion demands. Just prior to the 
trading deadline this season, when his 
team was going poorly, Boudreau told 
his men: “If you can’t play any better 
ball than that, nobody else in this 
league wants you. There’s only one 
place you can go from here and you 
all know where that is.” . . . Nothing 
much escapes Lou on the ball field. 
If one of his infielders is giving a sign 
away by moving prematurely to his 
right or left, Boudreau will spot it, 
take the man aside and show him the 
right way to do it without tipping his 
hand. “He’s on top of every play,” 
Says one of his men, “Lou is a great 
one for fundamentals. He insists on 
certain things being done right, like 
relays, the pickoff, the squeeze, double 
steals and delayed steals.” _. . Kansas 
City players like Boudreau because he 
doesn't hold himself aloof from them. 
“He mingles with his players probably 
more than any other manager,” said 
one, “yet he doesn’t overdo it. I al- 
ways feel free to talk with him and 
I know the other guys on the club do, 
too. I’ve seen some managers pass you 
on the street or in the hotel lobby 
and look right through you. Not him, 
though. He doesn’t try to high-hat 
anyone.” ... That characteristic was 
apparent even while he was managing 
the Red Sox. Before he came to Bos- 
ton, newsmen weren't especially wel- 
come in the clubhouse. One of the 
first things he did upon becoming 
manager, however, was have a special 
door installed where sportswriters 
easily could come in and see him... 
No matter what club he handles, Bou- 
dreau likes to go in for a running 
game and hit-and-run baseball a lot. 
“He really opens up if we have a 
good lead,” one KC player commented 
... His players claim Boudreau sets 
them a wonderful example in his 
personal life. ‘“‘He has a preat deal of 
consideration for a man’s family,” of- 
fered one veteran, “If there’s an off- 
day and a player would like to leave 
the city to spend the day with his 
family. Lou will always give the 
fellow permission to do so.” ... Bou- 
dreau has a keener sense of public 
relations than most other managers. 
Off the field, he looks and acts a lot 
more like a successful young business 
executive than a baseball manager. 
He gets along well with the players, 


the owners, the fans and the press 
alike. (He signed another two-year 
contract last July.) He figures he has 
a job to do and the consensus is that 
he gets it done efficiently with a mini- 
mum of fanfare. 


PAUL RICHARDS—Paul] Richards 
is a stoic, so much so, that new 
players reporting to Baltimore are 
sometimes frightened by his almost 
unnatural quietness. But they only 
have to be with the Orioles a short 
time to learn that Richards is a con- 
siderate man and one of the smartest 
managers around. Even though he 
once said, “I’m not in a popularity 


contest. I don't care if my players 
dislike me. But they must respect 
me.’ ... A sincere man, Richards is 


the same way with everyone—open 
and above board . . . Those who have 
played under him claim he’s by far 
the best handler of pitchers in the 
game. The list of pitchers he has 
helped includes Virgil Trucks, Billy 
Pierce, Jack Harshman, Saul Rog- 
ovin, Bill Wight, Jim Wilson, Ray 
Moore, Harry Dorish and George 
Zuverink. “Richards is phenomenal 
when it comes to helping pitchers,” 
Says one hurler. “He studies their 
habits, works continuously with them 
and knows in a minute whether they 
have anything or not, Most people 
don’t know that he can throw six or 
seven different pitches himself.” .. . 
Another pitcher says, “Richards is the 
best handler of pitchers in the majors. 
He picks up little things that you're 
doing wrong, but he doesn't try to 
change your whole pitching delivery 
like some other managers or coaches 
do. He takes you as you are and 
improves your style.” ... Still an- 
other pitcher, no longer with the 
Orioles, has this to say: “Paul is the 
kind of manager who gets maximum 
results out of mediocre pitchers. He 
Knows who requires an extra day’s 
rest, he never overworks anyone and 
he has the guys in the bullpen cheer- 
ing him instead of cursing him.” As 
both field manager and general man- 
ager of the Orioles, Richards has made 
some mistakes. “Big-league ball- 
players are supposed to be able to hit, 
run and throw,” said this particular 
player. “But when Richards took over 
the Orioles, he inherited some guys 
who could only do one of those three 
things. He had to find out what a lot 
of them couldn't do. So it was a 
process of trial and error. But I think 
the results are beginning to show 
now.” . . . Baltimore has more bonus 
kids than any club in the majors, 
Some Richards signed personally. One 
of them says, “He couldn't have 
treated me any better if I was his 
own son. Before I signed. he told me 
of the opportunities I would have with 
the Orioles and [ found everything he 
said to be 100 per cent true.” .. . 
Richards’ biggest fault, perhaps, is his 
temper, and it leads him to frequent 
run-ins with the umpires. “He can 
give an umpire a blast like no one 
else I've ever seen,” says one of his 
men, “but when he does, he lets it go 
at that. He doesn’t carry any grudges. 
What amazes me is that I know he 
has a real bad temper, but I never 
once saw him show it at one of his 
players.” .. . Richards has been. de- 
scribed as a manager who gets down 
fo the same level of his ballplayers 
and battles for them all out on the 


field . "T remember one game 
against Washington last year,” recalls 
one player. “It was near the end of 
the season and I was trying to finish 
up with a .300 average. Paul knew it, 
too. I hit a shot that bounced off the 
shortstop’s glove. It was a tough 
chance but the official scorer ruled it 
an error. Richards immediately got the 
official scorer on the phone and it was 
changed to a base hit.” ... A great one 
for protecting his players, Richards 
often goes to tremendous lengths to 
do so. George Kell offers one illustra- 
tion and it’s significant that he cited 
the example while he was still with 
the White Sox. “We were playing the 
Indians in a game when Paul was still 
managing Chicago,” Kell says. “Cleve- 
land was ahead by one run and 
Minoso was on third with one out. On 
my own, I decided to bunt and it was 
a stupid thing for me to do because 
the Indians were playing their infield 
in. I bunted a line drive to the first- 
baseman and Minoso was doubled 
easily off third. We lost the game, but 
as soon as it was over, Paul rushed 
over to me and said, ‘If any of the 
newspaper guys ask you about that 
bunt, tell them I ordered the squeeze." 
You don’t find many managers run- 
ning out of their way to take the 
blame like that. In my book, they 
don’t come any better than him.” ... 
Whenever possible, Richards tries to 
tell a player personally when he has 
to let him go. And he invariably 
makes it as easy as he can on the 
player. On one such occasion, a 
veteran player said to him, “I know 
you counted a lot on me and I let vou 
down, I’m sorry I didn’t do better.” 
Richards patted the man on the back 
and replied: “You don’t owe me a 
thing. You did the best you could and 
I appreciate it.” .,. If a player wants 
to stay out two or three extra hours 
for batting practice, Richards will 
stay there right with him. .. Loises 
gnaw at him deeply but he tries to 
hide his feelings from the players. 
After some defeats, he doesn’t eat a 
meal but settles for some toast and tea 
instead . . . He is an intensely de- 
termined man almost to the point of 
grimness but he isn’t so wrapped up 
in the game that he doesn't have time 
for an occasional droll story. Most of 
his stories, however, have a baseball 
flavor ... He is a man who is rarely 
caught napping. When his players get 
to know him, they aren’t afraid of 
him but they have an enormous re- 
spect for him. “He’s about three in- 
nings ahead of everyone else in this 
game,” several players observed, One 
who played under both Stengel and 
Richards was as'-~- to pick the 
smarter one, “Tnaits a real tough one 
to answer,” he said. “I'd call it a 
photo finish, If Stengel has any edge 
at all, it’s experience.” 


BUCKY HARRIS—His players claim 
that Bucky Harris is undoubtedly the 
most easygoing manager in the Amer- 
ican League. He'll do anything, they 
say, to avoid embarrassing a ball- 
player. Some critics have charged 
that Harris’ velvet-glove methods 
make his ball club similar to a country 
club but Detroit players vigorously 
deny that. “It’s true that Bucky gives 
us all plenty of leeway,” said one of 
his players, “but he’s smart enough 
to make sure no one takes advantage 
of it.” ., , Harris isn’t much for hoopla 


or fanfare, either in the way he runs 
his team or in his statements to the 
press. An exceptionally candid indi- 
vidual, he doesn't know what it means 
to be evasive. Ask him about a player 
on his ball club and he'll tell you that 
player has little or no ability, if he 
honestly thinks so. Other managers 
will beat around the bush on touchy 
subjects but not Harris ... He is a 
man who doesn’t show his emotions. 
Occasionally during a close game, 
he’ll go to the front of the dugout and 
pinch the resin bag nervously a few 
times, but that’s generally the extent 
of his outward display ... He has a 
dry sense of humor and sometimes it 
comes to the fore when least expected. 
The Tigers, for example, lost a par- 
ticularly tough game in the ninth 
inning to the Yankees not so long ago. 
After the defeat, Detroit players 
trooped dejectedly into the clubhouse 
and some of them admit they felt like 
hiding. They thought this time Harris 
was surely going to let off steam. 
Instead, he walked in and announced 
quietly, “Fellas, that one would bring 
tears to a rocking horse.” . . . Harris 
doesn’t go overly heavy on the 
strategy. He has fewer clubhouse 
meetings than any other manager in 
the majors. Sometimes he holds one 
meeting at the start of the season 
and lets it go at that. Some non- 
Tigers claim he is careless more than 
he is carefree ... It has been said 
by the players themselves that if a 
player can’t get along with Harris, 
there is something radically wrong 
with the player. That doesn’t mean, 
of course, they agree 100 per cent 
with everything he does. They think 
that although he isn’t afraid to take 
a chance from time to time, he could 
be more daring, They feel he doesn’t 
use his bench enough, especially in 
games which are hopelessly won or 
lost. “Harris doesn’t really need to 
earry more than 18 or 20 men,” said 
one of his players. Another one noted 
that “once you’re in Bucky’s dog- 
house, you’re a long time getting out.” 
The Tigers made it clear Harris doesn’t 
play favorites but they stressed he has 
unbounded faith in his first-line per- 
formers ... Along those lines, one 
veteran commented, “Bucky is the 
most patient guy I ever saw. Some- 
times I think he’s too patient. No one 
can ever accuse him of not giving 
everyone a fair chance. I know I 
wouldn’t wait to make a decision on 
a humpty as long as he does. But ll 
say this much for him. He sure makes 
you want to put out a little extra for 
him.” ... Another veteran pointed out 
that Harris has a knack of being able 
to tell very early if a pitcher has good 
stuff in a game or not. It it’s possible, 
the players say, Bucky would rather 
remove a pitcher from the game while 
he is on the bench—when the Tigers 
are batting—than yank him from the 
mound, Just another example of the 
man’s consideration for his players... 
“On some clubs,” said one Detroiter, 
“vou'll always hear the players moan- 
ing or groaning about this or that. 
Not with Harris, though. He’s great 
for keeping harmony and morale 
high.” . . . An infielder said what he 
liked most about Harris was the fact 
that “he never takes the bat out of 
your hands.” In other words, he'll 
frequently let his players swing on 
3-and-0 counts and in situations 
where other managers might flash the 
“take” Sign. One player had this to 
say about Bucky: “Some people might 
say a Manager like him ought to be 
shaken up. I say no. He gets good 
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results with his methods and if he 
wasn’t a good manager, he wouldn't 
be in the majors this long.” ... When 
the Tigers went into a bad slump last 
June and Spike Briggs began criti- 
cizing everything from team morale 
to coach Joe Gordon’s behavior in the 
coaching box, the story broke that 
Harris would be fired, and his players 
did a rare thing. They asked for time 
on a Detroit radio station to express 
their loyalty to Harris. 


MARTY MARION—Marty Marion 
has one basic approach to managing. 
“T’m out to win ball games,” he says, 
“not a popularity contest.” His players 
vouch for the fact that he sticks to 
that statement. Marion isn’t especially 
bothered that some of his players 
think he wields the whip unneces- 
sarily at times. “As long as they keep 
putting out on the ball field,” he says, 
“that’s all I ask.” ... As “Mr. Short- 
stop” with the Cardinals during his 
playing career, Marion spent most of 
his time with a club that thought 
strictly along pennant lines year in 
and year out. The players say Marty 
has carried over that thinking into his 
managing, and Marion himself admits 
that the only place for a club to finish 
is first ... He is a tough loser. If he 
thinks some of his players aren’t doing 
their jobs, he'll tell them so point- 
blank to their faces in the clubhouse. 
Marty isn’t a guy who pulls his 
punches. If something displeases him, 
he says so. Marion holds frequent 
meetings in the clubhouse, sometimes 
even after a defeat. He never caroused 
or ran around when he was a ball- 
player and he always took good care 
of himself. He expects his players to 
do the same. He's a stickler for disci- 
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pline and he wants his players observ- 
ing the curfew. He'll warn a player 
once or twice, then fine him if he 
thinks the player is trying to take 
advantage of him. Actually, Marty is 
a warm, friendly fellow, but he doesn’t 
want any of his men to get the idea 
he’s a softie. As one of his players 
said, “I like Marty a great deal as a 
person but as a manager, sometimes 
he cracks down on us too hard.” ... 
Some critics have taken issue with 
the way he has handled the Chicago 
pitching staff, but his players claim 
those critics are all wet. “Marty has 
done a marvelous job with our pitch- 
ing staff,” commented one veteran. 
“He has the courage of his convictions 
and he doesn’t let the crowd sway him, 
I remember one game in particular 
against the Yankees in Chicago. Pierce 
had pitched terrific ball and we were 
ahead by one run in the eighth inning 
when the Yankies got two men on 
with two out. Bauer then fouled off 
three or four pitches and finally 
walked. Marty saw that Pierce was 
losing his stuff but the crowd, and it 
was a real big one that day, didn’t 
want to see Billy taken out. Marion 
immediately brought in Howell and 
the fans almost tore the house down. 
But Howell got McDougald to fly out. 
The fans were sore as hell that Marion 
took Pierce out but they were dead 
wrong. All of us felt Marty did the 
right thing.” ... On the other hand, 
some of the White Sox think Marion 
goes overboard on the platoon busi- 
ness and that he doesn’t abide errors 
on the field as well as he might. They 
also claim he never tries to keep his 
feelings to himself. ... The White Sox 
skipper is a great believer in speed 
and usually plays a running game. His 
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men say he keeps improving as a 
manager and that the majority of the 
moves he makes are predicated on 
good sound baseball .. . Since the 
White Sox lineup isn’t loaded with 
many consistent long-ball hitters, 
Marty does more bunting and plays 
more hit-and-run than most other 
managers in the league. When he was 
an active player, Marion had a 
nervous habit of bending down and 
picking up any pebbles or loose clumps 
of dirt around his shortstop position. 
As a manager, however, he shows few 
outward signs of tenseness, When 
the going gets tough, the only way he 
shows it is by chewing his gum a 
little harder . . . Like all managers, 
Marion becomes noticeably irked by 
poor umpiring. He doesn’t use swear 
words but he can “eat out” an umpire 
with the best of ‘em. When Baltimore 
took over the St. Louis Browns’ 
franchise, Marion was let out because, 
they claimed, he had adopted a 
“defeatist complex.” It was a bum 
rap. Marion plays only to win, and 
the biggest kick anyone could ever 
have with him is that sometimes he 
loses sight of everything else. No 
matter what, his players agree he has 
a long future as a manager ahead of 
him. 


MIKE HIGGINS —Shortstop Don 
Buddin, understandably a bit anxious 
in his rookie season with the Red Sox, 
came up with a ground ball during a 
game this year and in his haste, threw 
it into the first-base stands at Fenway 
Park. Buddin was crestfallen when he 
came into the dugout but Higgins went 
over to him and said kindly, “Take it 
easy, kid. I once threw three of ‘em 
up there like that when I broke in.” 
... In many respects, the Bosox boss 
is a lot like Bucky Harris, according 
to his players. He’s exceptionally pa- 
tient, understanding and fair. Ted 
Williams may be the bread-and- 
butter of Boston's attack but he gets 
no preferential treatment, except, of 
course, that Higgins appreciates the 
job he can do with a bat... The Red 
Sox say that Higgins doesn’t shift 
them around to play percentage as 
much as Boudreau did when he had 
the club, He's not a gambling man- 
ager, yet he will often let one of his 
men swing at a 3-and-0 pitch . . , He 
isn’t the excited, cheerleading type, 
but rather, as one of his players de- 
scribed him, “a real down-to-earth 
guy who doesn’t expect miracles from 
you.” .., Higgins is sympathetic with- 
out being heavy-handed about it, 
Once when he noticed one of his 
players getting mad at himself for his 
failure to come through in the clutch, 
the Red Sox skipper said to the man: 
“Relax! You don’t have the burden 
of this ball club on your shoulders. 
Go out there, play your natural game 
and have some fun.” . . . Higgins con- 
siders he is dealing with grown men, 
not adolescents or juveniles, as some- 
one else once referred to Red Sox 
players some years ago. “You're not 
grammar school kids,” Higgins told his 
players before the start of the season. 
*You all know how to take care of 
yourselves and if you have to have 
someone watching you all the time, 
you're not going to be worth anything 
to me or to yourselves.” ... As might 
be gathered, Higgins is no hound about 
curfew, “But he knows the two or 
three guys who'll kick up the traces 
on any ball club,” said one of his 
players, “and such guys don't play for 
Higgins very long.” . .. Mike abides 


mistakes without losing his temper. 
“He never forgets he was a player 
himself once.” was the way one player 
put it, Another one praised him for 
his infinite patience, particularly with 
younger players. “We had a couple 
of kids that any other manager would 
have found an excuse to send down 
way before,” the player observed, 
“but Higgins went far out of his way 
to find reasons why they should stay 
up here. You can’t play for a better 
guy than that.’ , . . Higgins doesn’t 
believe in pep talks nor in more than 
one or two clubhouse meetings a 
season. He generally has a good word 
for any pitcher who is knocked out of 
the box. His players say he has shown 
a tendency to stick with his starting 
pitchers more this year than last. They 
attribute that to the fact that Higgins 
no longer has Ellis Kinder in the bull- 
pen... Some managers have a habit 
of needling opposing players from the 
bench, but not Higgins. When he’s 
upset, and that isn’t often, he’ll use 
“mild swear words.” The only pos- 
sible fault his players can find with 
him is that he might show more fire 
on occasion. “I don’t think it would 
hurt if Mike used the whip now and 
then on some of us,” said one Boston 
player. “But I guess he isn't built 
that way.” , . Another Red Sox 
veteran put it this way; “Mike doesn’t 
Ay to show you he’s a Mr. Know-It- 
All, but he seldom makes mistakes in 
his baseball judgment. He knows the 
game and he doesn’t try to outdazzle 
the other fellow. Everything he does 
is done without unnecessary fuss. We 
all like to play for a man like him,” 
. » . One player who has been in and 
out of the Red Sox lineup blames him- 
self more than he does Higgins. “Once 
he puts you in the lineup, you have 
to get yourself out,” said the player. 
“He doesn’t pull you out of there just 
because he woke up in the morning 
and had a hunch.” 


CHARLIE DRESSEN—A great deal 
has been said and written about the 
fiery little Washington skipper, both 
pro and con. His players say he is a 
veritable dynamo “and the more you 
know him, the better you like him.” 
When he first came to the Senators, a 
lot of the players thought he was too 
tough and too demanding, They were 
used to the mild, easy handling of 
Bucky Harris and the outspoken Dres- 
sen represented a drastic change .. . 
“He really made us toe the line and 
some of the guys resented it at first,” 
said one Washington player, “but the 
more we got to know Charlie, the bet- 
ter we were able to understand him. 
He'll never get on you for an error in 
the field or anything like that, but he 
sure can read the riot act if you make 
mental mistakes, like missing signs. 
I don’t blame him for getting mad at 
some of the things we did. We'd kick 
games away with brutal mistakes and 
any Manager would have a right to be 
sore.” . . . No manager fights for his 
ball club with more fervor than Dres- 
sen. His forte, the players agree, is 
handling pitchers. “Charlie works a 
lot harder than most managers,” 
pointed out one of his men. “Look 
what he has done with our pitching 
staff alone. He improved Ramos 50 
per cent by moving him from sidearm 
to three-quarters. Bob Chakales 
couldn’t win for anyone else but look 
what Dressen did with him by teach- 
ing him a slow curve and a change- 
up, He stuck with Bob Wiesler when 
it looked like a hopeless cause, and 
before Charlie is through with him, 


Tll bet he turns out. to be a first-class 
pitcher.” , ., Dressen has a knack for 
making quick decisions, One day, two 
years ago, an 18-year-old righhanded 
pitcher came out to Griffith Stadium 
for a tryout. Dressen saw the kid 
make only three pitches, then said, 
“That's enough, sign him up.” The 
youngster’s name is Garland Shifflet. 
Sent to Erie and then Charlotte, 
Shiffiet made everyone’s eyes pop. He’s 
tabbed as a sure-fire Senator front- 
liner of the future ...A lot has been 
made of Dressen’s fondness for the 
first-person-singular. They even tell 
a story of the time he was managing 
Brooklyn and the Cubs were leading, 
2-0. As the Dodgers left the dugout to 
take the field for the bottom of the 
seventh inning, Dressen, so the story 
goes, told his players, “Just hold “em 
this inning, fellas. I'll think of some- 
thing.” But his Washington 
players insist Charlie is anything but 
selfish, “He always tries to do some 
nice little thing for his players,” said 
one. “Like earlier this season when it 
was Ramos’ 21st birthday. Charlie 
bought a real nice birthday cake for 
him and served it in the clubhouse.” 
. .- Dressen hates to lose and doesn’t 
mind who knows it. When a routine 
fly ball dropped between Jim Lemon 
and Karl! Olson earlier this season, 
costing the Senators a ball game, 
Dressen hit the roof and filled the 
clubhouse with some choice purple 
prose, Yet, when both those players 
figured in a come-from-behind victory 
not long afterward, Dressen was the 
first to go over and pat them on the 
back... Wiesler, an ex-Yankee, can’t 
say enough for the way Dressen has 
helped him. “He shortened my stride 
and made me quit throwing across my 
body,” said the Washington southpaw. 
“He did more for me than anyone else 
ever did since I’ve been in the game.” 
There are some things Dressen can’t 
abide. He hates bases on balls (the 
ones his pitchers give up, that is) with 
a consuming passion. And he hates 
for an enemy batter to get a base hit 
with two strikes on him .., As a 
sign-stealer, he has few peers. “The 
record will show that,” said one Sen- 
ator player who has been with the 
club awhile. “Before Dressen came 
over here, I think we'd never pick 
more than two or three men off base 
during an entire season. Last year, we 
picked off ten or 11. That's not luck. 
You can only do that by getting the 
other club’s signs.” . , , Dressen is one 
of baseball’s best good will ambassa- 
dors. He'll go anywhere anytime to 
promote the game, be it in front of a 
small group or a large one. “I'll bet 
he averages 150 appearances a year,” 
a Washington player commented .. . 
Dressen is a man of many and varied 
theories. He doesn’t believe in play- 
ing the game close to the vest and as 
a result the Senators employ a far 
more daring brand of baseball than 
they ever did... Once his pitchers 
get out on the mound, they're on their 
own, although in a tight spot Dressen 
will flash a sign to his catcher. He's a 
quick thinker, so quick at times that 
his ballplayers find it hard to keep up 
with him .. . His players feel that 
Dressen is one of the few managers 
in the league who could battle Stengel 
on even terms, strategically, if he only 
had the material. “Give Charlie the 
tools and he'll do a helluva job for a 
ball club,” declared one player. “But 
as it is, he'll just have to he patient 
until they can get him some better 
material.” 
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playing Pauline Betz on Jack Kramer’s 
pro tour. (Also, he counted on the 
respect a writer should show an edi- 
tor—see page 62.) This is what he 
found out: 

We've always been told that the 
cardinal rule in tennis is to keep your 
eye on the ball, but that’s easier said 
than done when you're playing Gussie 
Moran. Miss Moran is five feet, seven 
inches tall and although she weighs 
only a startlingly slim 120 pounds, she 
is all girl. In a white tennis shirt and 
clinging white sharkskin shorts, she 
poses a considerable challenge to the 
distracted male opponent who knows 
he qught to watch the ball but finds 
himself persistently backsliding—and 
enjoying every minute of it. 

Gussie thoughtfully led us to one 
of the far courts in the sprawling 
West Side Tennis Club layout for our 
match. She was too polite to say so 
but it was clear that we would be safe 
here from the ruthlessly knowledge- 
able eyes of the club members and 
guests taking their ease on the club- 
house terrace. Gussie shucked off her 
sweater and ran gracefully to the 
baseline. “Shall we be real official 
about this?” she wanted to know. 
“Spin for service and court and all 
that?” 

We declined with horror. After all, 
this wasn’t a serious match. It was 
just for fun. Wasn’t it? 

After a dozen abortive rallies, most 
of which ended with Gussie pulling 
our wild drives off the fence in the 
manner of Carl Furillo playing the 
scoreboard wall at Ebbets Field, it 
became clear that if we were going 
to play at all we had better get started 
before it got dark. “You serve,” Gus- 
sie said graciously. We wished she 
wouldn’t do us any favors. But it was 
too late to back out now. We picked 
up the balls and tried to look cheer- 
ful if not confident. “You know,” she 
said in a friendly way, “I once took 
a tennis writer friend of mine out 
here and we set a record for the most 
number of sets ever played in an hour. 
We managed to play five sets, can you 
imagine? The funny part of it was he 
broke his racquet twice and had to 
go in and get it restrung both times. 
But we still had time to get in five 
sets before the hour was up.” 

We took that for what it was; psy- 
chological warfare, plain and simple. 
She wasn’t going to whip through five 
sets in an hour now. We’d show her, 

We did. It took her an hour and 
five minutes, 

Gussie won the first set, 6-0, but that 
was only because she hadn’t warmed 
up yet. When she got her eye on the 
ball and began to control it better, 
she improved considerably. She won 
the second set, 6-1, the third 6-2, the 
fourth 6-3, and the last one—in which 
she really excelled at place-hitting— 
by 7-5. In the beginning, you see, she 
was hitting the ball right into the 
corner and off the court every time, 
and who could get a shot like that 
back? But later on, and especially in 
the last set, she had her timing down 
pat and the ball came right up to us, 
so we got more of them back. 

Naturally, we were a little embar- 
rassed about being beaten so badly by 
a girl, but we got something out of it, 
anyway. We never watched the ball 
once. 


News From The Fan Clubs 


Among the most dogged of mortals 
are the presidents of fan clubs, and 
our mail bag proves it. Vincent D’Ago- 
stino of 220 Belmont Ave., West 
Hempstead, N. Y., has announced that 
the Jackie LaBua Fan Club is earry- 
ing on, despite its hero’s recent de- 
feats. LaBua is a Brooklyn club fighter 
who has been losing with regularity 
lately, but anyone interested in join- 
ing up should get in touch with Vin- 
cent. Jackie needs the support. 

The Glenn Mickens Fan Club is also 
flourishing, though Glenn has been 
toiling for Montreal since his banish- 
ment from Brooklyn in 1954. Rose- 
marie Kasper of 89 Spring Valley 
Ave.. Hackensack, N.J., reports that 
the club, which has 85 members, has 
been nicknamed “The Teedlers,” in an 
effort. to immortalize teedling, a form 
of self-entertainment invented by 
Glenn. This talented young man has 
found that by snapping his fingers in 
a certain manner, he can create a 
sound which is probably unique and 
which serves to while away the hours 
on those long road trips to Miami and 
Havana much more satisfactorily than 
the conventional jungle calls, at which 
he is also adept. Besides its invaluable 
research in the art of teedling, the 
Glenn Mickens Fan Club has been 
active in raising money for worth- 
while charities, and those interested 
can write to Miss Kasper. 

Others conducting membership 
drives are Mary Lou Tenhundfeld of 
the Johnny Klippstein Fan Club, 
2126 Queen City Ave. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Joann Duffy of the Gil 
Hodges Fan Club, 1539 Peninsula 
Blvd., Hewlett, N. Y. 
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Random Notes From The Gridiron 


The experts say Army will be tough 
this year. That’s like saying a jet 
plane flies fast. The Cadet line lost 
only one member from last season 
and Bob Kyasky, the fast halfback, is 
reported sound after a spring oper- 
ation. Two southpaws up from the 
plebes, Chuck Darby and Pete Daw- 
kins, are supposed to be able to fill the 
troublesome quarterback spot. But at 
West Point, there is real pessimism. 
The word is the club will be weak—no 
bench and the passing won't be there 
—and that coach Blaik knows it... 
Pittsburgh, due for its second strong 
team in a row, continues to bite off 
monster schedules. The Panthers face 
West Virginia, Syracuse, California, 
Duke, Oregon, Minnesota, Notre Dame, 
Army, Penn State and Miami. Not a 
lazy Saturday in the bunch... Na- 
tional TV opens up with Georgia 
Tech-Kentucky on September 22, a 
good one. Coach Blanton Collier's 
reputation keeps growing. His club 
will be precise, sound and ready for 
Tech ... New Maryland coach Tommy 
Mont isn’t worrying. He has an un- 
beaten freshman team coming in to 
fill up his bench . . . Boston College 
and Holy Cross are bringing football 
respectability back to New England. 
Both have been rebuilding effectively. 
... Sophomores to watch: Dave Sing- 
ton at Alabama, son of the Tide’s All- 
America Fred Sington, and Bronko 
Nagurski, Jr., at Notre Dame, son of 
what’s-his-name, Both are big, tough 
linemen . .. A warning from the 
South: Don't bite on Carl Vereen. 
Georgia Tech has been pushing the 
boy, but writers in the section don’t 
think he is an All-America tackle, 
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The Customer Is Always Wrong 


The customer is always wrong, at 
least in the sports world. A would-be 
capitalist attending the race track is 
liable to find himself close to utter 
ruin upon leaving; a fan at the ball 
park who leans over to put his cold 
beer down for a moment stands an 
outside chance of haying a foul ball 
carom off his skull; and a fellow 
leaning back with a sense of well- 
being at having secured a rink-side 
seat at a hockey game may suddenly 
have a puck rammed down his throat 
by a hard-shooting wingman. The 
latter two customers are entitled to a 
band-aid and a pat on the back, while 
the first doesn’t even get any sym- 
pathy from his wife. They’re all vic- 
tims of normal hazards for which the 
customer must assume the risk. No 
redress is available. 

And now the nation’s bowling ad- 
dicts find themselves in the same pre- 
dicament, according to a recent court 
ruling in Rochester, N. ¥. Supreme 
Court Justice G. Robert Witmer dis- 
missed the’suit of Mrs. Doris Betlem, 
who asked $3,000 plus $125 medical 
expenses after she lost part of her 
little finger when it was crushed be- 
tween two bowling balls at a Roch- 
ester bowling alley. As she reached 
for her bowling ball on the return 
rack, her little finger was smashed by 
another ball which followed hers onto 
the rack, and a partial amputation of 
the finger was necessary. So, bowlers, 
heed your lessons or pay the con- 
sequences. The courts are on the side 
of the proprietor. 


The Fine Art Of Calling Geese 


Tn all the World Series excitement 
to come at the end of this month, it’s 
just_ possible you will miss another 
world championship competition which 
will have the citizens of Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, equally agog. This is 
the sixth annual Goose Calling Cham- 
pionship which will bring the coun- 
try’s top artists in that line flocking 
to the little Iowa city on September 
29-30, and the winner will be pro- 
claimed the goose calling champion 
of the wide, wide world. Never hav- 
ing seen (or heard) one of these 
events, and failing to find any men- 
tion of goose calling in Frank Menke’s 
Eneyclopedia of Sports, we did a little 
original research, and here’s what we 
found out; 

Goose calling is done with an in- 
strument known as a “‘call,”’ about five 
or six inches long and resembling a 
large whistle or a miniature reed. 
Fashioned of wood, plastic or metal, 
many are turned out by manufactur- 
ing companies, while others are made 
by those who compete in the contests. 
The defending champion, Clarence 
Faulk of Lake Charles, La., makes and 
sells his own calls. About 36 entries 
are received annually now, and 7,000 
goose-calling fans pack Missouri Val- 
ley’s City Park for the two days of 
competition. For weeks beforehand, 
the callers go off and practice by 
themselves, and this is pure sport be- 
cause the geese don’t fly down from 
the north until later in the fall. One 
enthusiast is an Iowa highway patrol- 
man, and he does his practicing on the 


job. The state highways there must 
be jammed with jittery motorisis, 
unnerved by a cruising police car 
from which comes the sound of the 
weirdest siren ever to chill the blood 
of a Sunday driver 

When the big day arrives. the eon. 
testants go to the center of the field 
where they stand behind a large blind 
built of willows, concealing themselves 
from the judges and, theoretically. 
from the geese. The three judges are 
veteran goose callers, although oc- 
casionally a biologist is slipped in to 
give the judging a scientific tone, and 
they listen carefully for the rich notes 
of the true goose call. The contestants 
are finally narrowed down to ten final- 
ists, and each of these is given one 
minute of blowing, simulating the 
ealls of the Canada, snow, blue and 
cackler goose, The winner gets a $1,000 
U.S. Savings Bond and the runners-up 
carry off prizes, too. 

Though this will be the sixth annual 
contest, the first crisis did not arise 
until last year. With a couple of en- 
trants tooting away in mid-field, what 
do you suppose appeared in the sky? 
Not Superman. Right—a flock of 150 
Canadian geese who must have picked 
up the wrong timetable and arrived in 
Iowa some weeks ahead of schedule. 
All 36 contestants grabbed their calls 
and sent up a commotion that sounded 
like a convention of Elvis Presleys. 
The puzzled geese circled the field once 
and then headed for saner country. 
“Wished they’d have hung around,” 
mused one veteran caller. “We could 
have fed all of Missouri Valley.” 

See you next month. —F. 


My Pal, Mickey 


(Continued from page 12) 


from Oklahoma and they rent a place. 

He and DiMag are alike in a lot of 
ways. Both of them are quiet, humble 
fellows with a strong feeling of bash- 
fulness. Both are very generous. 
Mickey can’t pass a crippled or blind 
beggar in the street without giving 
him some money. The big difference 
for me between DiMaggio and Mantle 
is that Mickey is more my age, al- 
though Joe always treated me like an 
equal. 

For a man as big as Mickey is—I'm 
speaking of his baseball reputation 
now—he is exceptionally down-to- 
earth. There are a lot of guys who get 
a big head as soon as they get a big 
name. But not Mantle. There isn’t a 
rookie on our club who doesn’t feel 
free to come up and talk with Mickey, 
Sometimes, when some of them aren’t 
g0Ing so good, Mickey and I try to 
make them laugh and relax. Like I 
Say, he never throws his weight 
around. He doesn’t try to act like a 
big gee, 

All told, Mick and I have buddied 
around together for four years now. In 
baseball, you know, they have a custom 
that says the guy who gets the most 
hits will automatically be the “captain 
of the room” on that particular day. 
That means the fellow he’s rooming 
with will have to go downstairs and 
get the papers, empty out the ash 
trays and so on. But Mickey never 
pulls his “rank” on me, As a matter 
of fact, he keeps telling me I’m cap- 
tain all the time. Naturally; I don’t 
argue about it with him, 

Tll get around to what I think of 


Mickey as a ballplayer in a little 
while. First, though, I'd like to give 
you an idea of one of our typical days 
on the road. Usually, Mick is the first 
one up in the morning. I call him 
“The Room-walker” because he’s al- 
ways prowling around the room. Then 
he'll put the radio on. When he sees 
me open my eyes, he'll ask me what 
I want for breakfast and he'll go 
downstairs and order it for me so it’ll 
be ready when I get there. On off- 
days, when one of us isn’t feeling too 
good, the other guy won't go out. Our 
friendship isn't one way. When 
Mickey is in a slump and I’m going 
good, I feel lousy. And when I'm in 
one, I know he feels bad about it no 
matter how good he's going. 

Anyway, we eat our breakfast and 
then Mickey will look at the clock 
and come up with his pet Saying: 
“Well, time to go, Bill.” 

He always says it kind of funny, 
with his voice up in his throat, and he 
knows it gives me a chuckle. If we're 
in New York, we get in the subway 
or hop a taxi for the ballpark. In the 
clubhouse, we look over our mail and 
start getting dressed for the game. 
Then we go out and hit or play soft- 
toss—just throwing the ball back and 
forth—until game time. 

Once the game starts, no one on our 
ball club tries any harder than Mickey. 
Sometimes he tries too hard. I can 
see it killing him inside each time he 
comes back to the bench after he 
makes out, 

What do I think of Mantle as a ball- 
player? I'll tell you, I think he has as 
much power and as much speed as 
any man who ever played this game, 
And don’t ever overlook that great 
arm of his, either. 

People ask me if I think Mickey 


will break Babe Ruth’s home-run 
record. Frankly. I don’t know. But I 
do know he has as much chance of 
doing it as any hitter I've ever seen. 
He'd have an even better chance if he 
were playing 77 games in a ball park 
where the left-field fence furnished a 
better target than the one at Yankee 
Stadium does. In a place like Ebbets 
Field, for example, Mickey would hit 
balls out like shots. Joe D. would 
have had a field day there, too. 

Mickey never talks about Ruth’s 
record, There is one record both of 
us always talk about, though. That’s 
Lou Gehrig’s record of playing in 
2,130 straight games. Now, there's a 
record that’s really a record. There 
must have been a lot of days when 
Gehrig wasn’t feeling good during that 
streak but he went out there and 
played anyway. 

Getting back to Mickey, though, few 
people realize the terrific coordination 
he has. I’ve heard it said that he gets 
all his hitting power from brute 
strength, but I disagree. I think the 
secret is in his timing, and Mick agrees 
with me, Take Bob Cerv. He’s as 
strong, if not stronger than anyone on 
our club. But he doesn’t have 
Mickey’s timing. Who has? When 
Mantle hits them, so help me, they 
look like golf balls disappearing over 
the horizon. 

After the ball game is over, Mickey 
and I will go downtown and get some- 
thing to eat. He’s a great one for 
salads and veal Parmegian. He also 
drinks plenty of milk. Ordinarily, we 
both order the same thing because our 
tastes in food are pretty much alike. 
I don’t order milk very often, though. 
I like it but it disagrees with me. It 
upsets my stomach. 

hen we're through eating, we'll 


either look around for a real good 
western movie or go up to the room, 
watch television and relax. We're 
fussy about the westerns we go to see. 
We only like the ones where there’s 
plenty of fast drawing. You know 
what I mean. The ones in which the 
cowboys really whip the six-shooters 
out of their holsters in a hurry. I 
guess some people would laugh if they 
ever saw Mickey and me practicing 
fast draws on each other in our room. 
We just use our fingers for guns and 
try to beat each other to the draw. It 
helps us kill time and we get a lot of 
laughs. 

But there’s an entirely different side 
to Mickey, too. I remember how in- 
terested he became not so long ago 
when he'd see me getting ready to go 
to church every Sunday. I’m a Cath- 
olic and Mickey isn’t, but he started 
asking me questions about what went 
on in my church, I told him why 
didn’t he come along and see for him- 
self. I promised he’d hear a good 
sermon—you know, a real interesting 
one. So he went with me twice. 
Wouldn’t you know it? Each time he 
went, the sermon dealt mostly with 
money and how everybody ought to 
give plenty of it to charity. I keep 
telling him next time the sermon will 
be different but after those first two, 
he’s a little hard to convince. 

Mickey has a wonderful family. I 
can say that because I know them 
personally, They don’t come any bet- 
ter than his wife, Merlyn. I think 
she’s had a lot to do with his success. 
He’s always calling his mother and his 
wife on the telephone. I talk with 
them, too. They know me pretty well 
because Mick has had me out to his 
home in Commerce, Okla., three times. 
And boy, can his mom cook! She fixes 
quail so it just melts in your mouth. 
_ Td say that Mickey's chief interest 
in life is his wife and his two kids. 
He really worries if one of those kids 
doesn’t feel up to par. I get a kick out 
of little Mickey, who's three years old. 
Mick will put me on the phone to talk 
with him _ occasionally and _ little 
Mickey will greet me with, “Hi, Bill 
Barton!” It’s the same way when I 
talk with my daughter, Kelly Ann, on 
the phone. She’s three-and-a-half and 
I generally put my roomie on to speak 
with her. She calls him “Mickey 
Mouse.” 

In all the time we've been together, 
I don’t think I’ve ever been mad at 
Mickey once, You just can’t get sore 
at him. Oh, sure, we've disagreed on 
certain points but it was never any- 
thing serious. Several years back, for 
example, we were discussing some of 
the ballplayers on our club. We got 
to one particular fellow and disagreed 
as to whether he could help us. Mickey 
insisted this player could help. He 
said he knew this guy’s true ability 
and so on and so on. But I was dog- 
gone sure he was wrong. Well, Mickey 
and I argued the point eight ways 
from Sunday and still disagreed. 

Time went by and one day Mickey 
said to me: “Well, I was wrong on 
that guy. You were right.” 

Mantle’s shyness is often misinter- 
preted as aloofness by those who 
meet him for the first time. Some 
people are born talkers, others are 
listeners. Mickey happens to be a 
listener. But don’t get the idea he 
can’t talk up. He’s got some very 
definite ideas on baseball. I’ve heard 
him say that he thinks Ted Williams 
is the greatest hitter he has ever seen 
and that Joe Di Maggio is the greatest 


all-around ballplayer he 
seen. 

There are some things Mickey never 
speaks abouf publicly. Like how he 
wishes his legs were better than they 
are. He never complains about them 
but I know they pain him from time 
to time. You have no idea how badly 
he felt when his leg kept him from 
playing in all the World Series games 
against Brooklyn last year. When I 
say he really wanted to play no mat- 
ter what, ’m not exaggerating one 
bit. He hates to sit on the bench. 
I don’t blame him. I know how rotten 
it feels to sit around myself. 

You’d be surprised at some of the 
things that run through Mickey’s 
mind. Did you know, for instance, he 
has a secret longing to be a pitcher? 
And you know something? He’d 
probably be a darn good one. He's got 
a knuckler that’s a honey. 

He’s a great one for teasing, too. 
Sometimes when we're out together 
and I meet one of my Italian friends, 
when the fellow leaves, Mickey will 
say to me, “Hey Goombar!” Or dur- 
ing the football season, he knows I 
root for all the teams on the West 
Coast, because I come from there, 
and he really rubs it into me when- 
ever one of them loses. If one of his 
Oklahoma teams win. though, he 
never lets me hear the end of it. The 
only way I can keep him quiet is to 
remind him that it took a little college 
like Santa Clara to beat mighty Okla- 
homa one year. 

Next to baseball, I think Mickey 
likes hunting best. ’'ve been out hunt- 
ing quail with him a few times, and 
let me tell you, he’s a crack shot. He’s 
all business when he goes hunting, 
just like he is when he’s out there 
playing ball. 

He’s got one pet hunting joke, 
though, that he tells everybody. It's 
about these two hunters who go up to 
their cabin in the mountains, One 
guy grabs his gun and starts hunting 
bear while his buddy stays behind 
and decides to clean up the cabin. The 
guy who went out looking for a bear 
sees a big one, drops his gun in fright, 
and makes a bee-line for the cabin. 
Just as he gets to the open door, he 
falls down and the bear trips over 
him and lands inside the cabin. “You 
skin this one,” the guy who fell down 
says to his partner as he gets up and 
Starts running in the opposite direc- 
tion, “while I go out and get us 
another one.” 

Lately, Mickey has been showing 
quite a bit of interest in golf, too. 
Driving is the best part of his game, 
as you might expect, but his putting 
is pretty erratic. I remember the 
first time he ever played golf last year. 
We played together out in Honolulu 
during a stopover on our post-season 
tour. I beat hell out of him. Four 
months later, I was visiting him in 
Commerce and he suggested we play 
again. It was okay with me, He 
warned me he was getting good at the 
game but 'I never figured he had im- 
proved that much. Boy, what a lick- 
ing I took. I said the only reason he 
was able to beat me was because we 
were playing on his home course, but 
I knew that wasn’t so. The way he 
plays now I couldn’t beat him any- 
where. He’s down in the 80’s 

Like any good athlete, Mickey al- 
ways wants to do better. He’s never 
satisfied. But he isn’t the kind of guy 
who plays all for himself. Even if he 
has a good day, he doesn’t feel good 
about it if the club loses. In my book, 


has ever 
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that’s the sign of a good ballplayer. 

And you know all those stories 
about those “tape-measure” homers 
he hits. Take it from me, they don’t 
make much of an impression on him, 
I've heard him say lots of times he 
doesn’t care if the ball goes only 301 
feet, so long as it goes in and helps 
the club win. His main interest at the 
plate is meeting the ball good. He may 
hit some 500 feet or more but I'll 
guarantee he’s not aiming for any 
distances like that. 

Another thing, he helps me with my 
hitting once in a while. I got in a 
little slump there for a while and I 
told him to watch me and see what 
I was doing wrong. He took one look 
and said I was letting my bat lag as 
I brought it around to swing at the 
ball. Sure enough, he was right. I 
began bringing the bat around faster 
and the hits started dropping in again. 

Our lockers are right next to each 
other in Yankee Stadium and Mickey 
frequently suggests I use some of his 
bats during a ball game. He gave me 
one of them during the 1952 World 
Series against the Dodgers and I hit a 
home run and drove in four runs in 
one game. 

Do Tt help him in slumps? That's a 
laugh. First of all, he seldom needs 
any help. and second, he hardly ever 
gets in a slump. Besides, if there ever 
was anything wrong with Mick up 
there at the plate, Casey Stengel 
would spot it before anyone else. 
Mickey thinks Casey is the greatest 
manager there is and I'll second that 
nomination. 

Off the field, Mickey probably has 
been a bigger help to me than he has 
been on it. He has taught me a lot, 
things that maybe you'd never dream 
of. Like how to ignore sarcasm from 
strangers. We might be out eating 
somewhere and somebody might Say 
something out of line. I'd want to say 
something to them but Mickey always 
tells me to ignore them, Maybe it 
doesn’t always show, but for a young 
guy like him, Mantle has the calm 
logic of a much older man. 

_ Ever notice how he weighs a ques- 
tion before he answers it? He doesn't 
say the first thing that pops into his 
head. Another thing I learned from 
him was how to ignore the criticism of 
sportswriters in the newspapers. It’s 
simple, Mickey pointed out. Just don’t 
read the papers. 

Off the field. Mickey’s tastes don’t 
run to the unusual. He likes hillbilly 
music, but it has to be what he calls 
good hillbilly music. Right now, Elvis 
Presley is one of his favorites. He 
used to love Hank Williams’ hillbilly 
songs. Hank died a few years ago. 
Other singers my roomie likes a lot 
are Hank Snow, Teresa Brewer and 
Patti Page. 

In the way of clothes, he’s always 
on the lookout for nice shoes and 
smart-looking sport shirts. He goes in 
a lot for sport shirts because he doesn’t 
like to wear ties. His sport shirts have 
to be made up specially for him be- 
cause his neck measures 17 and a 
half inches. Most stores have shirts 
that large in stock but the sleeves 
would be for a guy six feet, six 
inches tall, and they’d be Way too 
big for Mick. So he has to get his 
sport shirts made to order. Otherwise, 
there isn’t much of a problem in out- 
fitting him. 

Sometimes I kid him about his hair- 
cuts. He usually goes for those crew- 
cut jobs, and when I get on him about 
it, he'll say, “D’ya think I want my 


hair to be wild like yours?” 

On the long train rides between the 
different cities in the league, Mickey 
and I play a game of cards called 
“Cooncan.” It’s something like gin 
except you take all the eights, nines 
and tens out of the deck. Then you 
try to make a suit of three. He used 
to beat me pretty bad, and he'd say, 
“Bill, you're sure letting your Coon- 
can go to the dogs.” When I got back 
from the Army, though, I beat him a 
few games and I told him, “Mick, your 
Coonean certainly got rusty while I 
was away.” : 

But it isn’t all sport shirts, haircuts 
and card games with us. More often 
than not, we talk baseball. We go over 
game after game and try to pick out 
the mistakes we made. We talk about 
ali the clubs in the league and about 
the different pitchers we face. We'll 
get on the subject of that Cleveland 
pitching staff and Mick will say he 
wants to hit them so bad he can 
taste it. 

Only the other day, Mickey and I 
got to talking about all-time baseball 
teams. We talked and talked about it 
for a while until we each decided to 
take a piece of paper and write down 
our candidates. We agreed all right 
on the outfielders but we had a differ- 
ence of opinion on the infielders. 

In our outfield, each of us had Ruth, 
Williams and DiMaggio. We wanted 
to squeeze Stan Musial in there some 
place but we couldn't find a spot for 
him. So we picked him for our num- 
ber one pinch-hitter. 

We both had Gehrig at first base but 
Mickey picked Charlie Gehringer at 
second and I split my vote between 
Joe Gordon and Bobby Doerr. Mick 
insisted I pick one or the other. I said 
I wanted both. At shortstop, I thought 
it was a toss-up between Frank Cro- 
setti and Phil Rizzuto, but I finally 
took Rizzuto. Mickey chose Crosetti 
because he said “Crow” had a better 
arm and more power. We got bogged 
down in a debate over third base and 
I don’t think either of us named any- 
body special there. 

Ernie Lombardi was my catcher. I 
played with Lom out on the West 
Coast and, brother, how he could rack 
that ball. He wasn’t a half-bad re- 
ceiver, either. Mickey picked Yogi 
Berra as his catcher. Berra was 
standing around when Mantle named 
him on his all-time team, so I asked 
Mickey if he picked Yogi solely be- 
cause of his hitting. Mick winked at 
me and then said—loud enough for 
Yogi to hear—“I picked Berra as my 
catcher because of his brains on the 
base paths.” 

_Both of us named Vie Raschi as our 
pitcher. We agreed he was the most 
aggressive, most bear-down pitcher 
we ever played behind. 

That list gives you an idea of some 
of the games we think up during our 
spare time. We can argue about some 
of the guys on that list for hours. 

Anyway, I think I’ve helped give 
you a clearer picture of Mickey Man- 
tle than you may have had before. 
They say you don't know a person 
until you live with him. Well, I've 
lived with Mickey, and I can tell you 
they don’t come any better, My only 
wish is that the guy gets everything 
he wants out of life. He’s worked 
hard for it and he deserves it. 

And when the time comes for 
Mickey to reap in all those honors, 
I'll feel real proud at being able to 
say, “That’s my pal, Mickey.” 

—i— 
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Don't Raise Your Boy to Be 
a Football Coach 


(Continued from page 33) 

It was also Mr. Phelan who said that 
any young coach should at least know 
how to read—‘“so he can find out in 
the papers when he’s being fired.” 

So, presumably, this son of yours 
whom we are trying to guide into a 
more peaceful and permanent job, like 
tree-topping, has learned how to read. 
He probably reads where Lou Little 
has been ensconced at Columbia for 
26 years despite enough bad seasons 
to get ten coaches canned. It’s your 
privilege—nay, your duty—to point 
out that before Lou arrived, Columbia 
had six coaches in 15 years. Aver- 
age tenure: 2.5 years. Prior to the 
arrival of Woody Hayes, Ohio State 
had five coaches in nine years. Ayer- 
age tenure: 1.8 years. When Waldorf 
(now tottering) took over at Cali- 
fornia in 1947, ten of his 21 prede- 
cessors had coached there for only one 
season, 

Do statistics give you a headache? 
Then try a little more of Mr. Ander- 
son’s soothing poetry. 


He lost, they note, to Notre Dame, 
Ohio State, Purdue. 

If Oklahoma trims him, 

Then the lad is surely through, 
He’s just as fine a person as 
They'd ever care to know. 

Don’t get me wrong—I like him, 
But the bum has got to go. 


Some years ago, when Marchy 
Schwartz was coaching Stanford, he 
suffered nine straight losses. Follow- 
ing the season’s end, Marchy was lec- 
turing at a coaching clinic, where 
some 235 coaches, high school and 
college, hung on his every word. “We 
didn’t come here,” one of them ex- 
plained, “to find out your technical 
stuff. We want to know how a guy 
can lose nine games in one year and 
keep his job.” 

Impress upon your son the fact that 
ability may have nothing to do with 
the success or failure of a coach. Most 
coaches haven't got the material to 
win; a bad bounce can wreck a whole 
season, or a—well, take the case of 
Wild Bill Donohoe, coach (former) of 
Carnegie Tech, which once lost 19 
straight. Several years ago, in a game 
with Oberlin, Wild Bill thought he 
had a chance. “This,” he said to him- 
self, “is one we can win,” But just 
before the fame the whole squad got 
food poisoning. They had to keep 
dashing on and off the field, back and 
forth. “They were compelled,” as one 
writer put it, “by a force stronger 
than the coach’s will.” 
ek ie Tech got thumped again, 

-13. 

Now I do not mean to imply that 
there is nothing worse than being a 
head football coach, because there is. 
Your son might grow up to be an 
assistant football coach. This winter, 
when you begin reading about those 
30 to 50 football coaches who have 
been “separated” from their jobs, 
multiply that figure by four. It’s a 
good bet that the head coach’s depar- 
ture includes a line coach, end coach, 
backfield coach, freshman coach, etc. 
Frequently, the new coach coming in 
will retain one or two assistants from 
the deposed regime, but for the most 
part. assistants are the Unknown 


Eolsiere of college football’s casual- 
ies. 

In any case, their life can be grim. 
There was an instance, some years 
ago, when a new fire-eater took over 
at one of our western colleges and 
agreed to retain two of the ex-coach's 
helpers. He called them into his office 
for an interview. (The story you are 
about to hear is true; only the names 
have been changed to protect the 
guilty.) 

Head Coach—Tell me, men, who is 
the football coach at the University 
of Chicago? 

Assistants (in chorus) — Why, 
Alonzo Stagg, of course. 

H.C.—Now, tell me, who are his 
assistants? 

First Assistant—I don't 
Coach. 

Second Assistant—Never heard of 
them. 

H.C. (fixing his minions with a level 
stare) —Fine, men. That's the way it’s 
going to be here. 

Now, clearly, here was a head coach 
of purpose, a dynamo, a leader, a man 
of destiny. I’m sorry. He got fired 
after three years. One of the assis- 
tants later became an athletic direc- 
tor, and, in case you're interested, my 
figures on athletic directors show that 
they usually fire two coaches and then 
leave with the third one, This guy is 
working on his second coach. 

Frequently, after taking leave of 
such a troubled profession, coaches 
haul off and write articles for maga- 
zines, telling why they are glad to be 
quit of it. This must be better than 
finding money in the streets. It is 
more like getting paid to tell mother- 
in-law jokes. Six years ago, Mr, Blair 
Cherry, a much-troubled coach, quit 
the University of Texas (after a win- 
ning season, by the way, and of his 
own free will). He set down some of 
the miseries a coach endures, then 
added one paragraph telling how, at 
his last game, the students formed his 
facial likeness as part of the card 
stunt—a farewell tribute. “Even as I 
turned,” he wrote, “the show was 
over. The cards came tumbling down 
and my face dissolved into a back- 
ground of thousands of faces. It was 
all eerily symbolic of a coach’s career: 
the trophies, the honors, the flimsy 
tokens of victory he well remembers; 
the face of a man magnified out of 
proportion—and then, at the wave of 
a hand, the cards collapsing, the face 
fading swiftly into the anonymity of 
the crowd.” 

This piece has run so long that your 
son—that son we are advising not to 
coach football—has probably grown 
up and left home by now. Can I help 
it if you’re a slow reader? But in case 
it’s not too late, try to remember this 
little horror story, and while you are 
about it, don’t raise your son to be a 
baseball manager, either. 

You need an example? All right. 
A few years ago, when Jimmie Dykes 
was ending his morbid administration 
of the Philadelphia Athletics, a friend 
happened by on the bench. 

“What goes, Jimmie?” he asked. 

“Dykes,” come the gloomy reply. 

Nobody asked Jimmie how much 
the arrow hurt. But he was careful 
not to laugh. 
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LAW TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS 


(In spare time at home) 


Earn LL.B. Degree 


Thousands of men and women who neyer 
intend to practice Law are studying it in 
spare time at home as an aid to business 
advancement, 

Today Law isinvolved in practically every 
business decision. In many lines of work it is 
almost indispensable. Law training develops 
keen, clear, quick, correct and decisive 
thinking. 

You can study LaSalle’s American Law 
and Procedure right in the privacy of your 
own home—progressing as rapidly as your 
time and ability permit. For nearly 50 years 
we haye helped over 1,350,000 ambitious 
people get ahead in the business world. 


A MOST UNUSUAL LAW LIBRARY 


This training includes the 14-volume LaSalle 
Law Library—AMERICAN LAW AND 
PROCEDURE —that is the basis of all our 
instruction service. This library has been 
compiled by leaders in the field of Law. It 
covers the whole field in an orderly and 
simple manner that is easy to learn and 
understand. Collateral reading and printed 
lectures, furnished at regular intervals, sup- 
plement the texts. Law instructors personally 
supervise your program. Under the LaSalle 
method you learn by actually solving legal 
problems—not just memorizing rules. 


WRITE FOR TWO FREE BOOKS 


Send the coupon below TODAY and find 
out how you can qualify for the many fine 
openings available to the law-trained man. 
In our FREE books “Law Training for 
Leadership” and “Evidence” you will find 
answers to your questions about the study 
of Law and the LaSalle method. 


—MAIL COUPON TODAY— 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept, 10306LA, Chicago 5, ILL. 


Please send me, FREE,“Law Training for Leadership” 
and “Evidence.” 
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PHONOGRAPH RECORD CASE 


+ 


At holiday time or ony- 
nme, you need Platter-Pak 
lo carry ond store your 
fovorite records. 

Lustrous leatherette, rich 
linen finish or steel enomel 
models for 7", 10" oF 
12" records All with paf- 
énted Cushion Dividers 


$2.25 to $7.50 at all record ond 


music stores. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


MANAGE A WORLD SERIES 


Play the Yankees ys. Dodgers (1955)—Indisns vs. 
Giants (1054), other famous World Series teams 
available, aiso play All-Star games, big league schedd- 
‘les with seientitie "Big League Manager’ baseball 
game, All players hit, field, pitch, steal true to Life, 
or special WORLD SERIES OFFER write 


BIG LEAGUE MANAGER, SM-3 
232 Central Avenue Duluth 7, Minnesota 


How to Make Money with 
<>» Simple Cartoons’ 


Jd A book everyone who Iikes to draw 
should have. It Is free; no 
obligation. Simply addrass 
Cartoonists: EXCHANGE 


Dept. 5810 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BECOME AN EXPERT IN 


TRAFFIC cid 
TRANSPORTATION 


‘Traffic men earn $4,090 to $10,000 and op, Thousands of firms need 
experts on rates, tariffs, regulations. We train you thoroiy ia spare 
time at home for executive traffic jobs. Personal training under traffic 
authorities. Write for free book '*Traffieand Transportation,"* 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution ent. 20306TA,ChicagoS, in 


Your Own 


No investment, no experience 
needed, Just show magic cushion 
comfort to friends, neighbors, co- 
Workers; Advance commissions ta 
$4.00 a pair, plus Cosh Bonus, 
Poid Vacation, $25.00 Reward 


Offer. Outstanding values for men, Eyelet 
women, children. Money bock Hit With 
guarantee. Shoe somples supplied : 

without cost. Write TODAY for FREE Cushioned 


new B4page cotalog and full detoils. 


“= PR Comfort 
TANNERS SHOE CO., 143 BROCKTON, MASS. 


HOTTEST SIDELINE EVER 
OFFERED SALESMEN! 


A Chicago man made a fortune selling, by mail, 
a little Advertising Machine that prints and il- 
lustrates government postcards. Now he is of- 
fering salesmen a chance to earn extra money 
with the very same mail order Advertising In- 
vention that made him rich. One man has been 
making better than $150.00 a week for the past 
4 years! Just send your name for 4 remarkable 
FREE“SELF-DEMONSTRATOR” offer now 
available to sideline salesmen. Learn how easy 
it is to make a “Wordless Demonstration” to 
business men in your locality —and how this 
amazing demonstration keeps orders and cash 
pouring in day after day. Just send your name 
and address—tletter or posteard—and find out 
how you can cash in on an already established 
success. No obligation. Send your name today. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY, Dept. 3410, 
1924 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 40, Ilinois. 


All-America Football Preview 


(Continued from page 27) 
Dave Liddick of George Washington 
are two other tackles who stand out. 
Both are big and fast and look like 
strong pro prospects. Bob Pollack of 
Pitt and Billy Ray Smith of Arkansas, 
on our Honorable Mention list, also 
received some solid support from 
eoaches and scouts in their areas. 

As mentioned before, we played a 
little legitimate footsie with our All- 
America guards. Both Jim Parker of 
Ohio State and Mike Sandusky of 
Maryland come with impressive all- 
star credentials. Sandusky is a tackle 
at Maryland, but he is quick enough to 
move around in the offensive guard 
slot, and big enough to play middle 
guard on defense. (Many coaches 
argue that there is no real difference 
between the tackle and guard posts 
on defense, anyway; a man either 
plays the inner line or backs it up.) 
Wide and wicked at 240 pounds on his 
squat 5-11 body, Mike anchored him- 
self in the rain and mud of last sea- 
son’s opener against UCLA and helped 
mightily in halting the Bruin run- 
ning attack. UCLA gained a net of 
21 yards for the afternoon as Mary- 
land won, 7-0. An ex-heavyweight 
wrestling champ from New Jersey, 
Mike has great physical strength that 
he puts to good use on the field. He is 
a good diagnostician with sharp lateral 
movement; against Clemson last year, 
he made seven of the first eight 
tackles. Navy scouts told us they 
liked him better than Maryland’s All- 
America center, Bob Pellegrini, be- 
cause he was tougher going both ways. 

Jim Parker, on the other side of our 
line, is a legitimate guaxd by college 
standards, and a good one, too. He is 
a tough linebacker, and in a Buckeye 
attack that threw only 4.3 passes a 
game last year, he was a hard-driving 
hole-opener for the fround attack that 
took Ohio State through the Big Ten 
portion of its schedule undefeated 
after blowing early games to Stanford 
and Duke. The Duke coaches, after 
watching Jim dump runners all after- 
noon in the Blue Devils’ surprise 20- 
14 win, told us recently that Parker 
was by far the best lineman they saw 
all last season. His coach, Woody 
Hayes, said Jim is a demon on foot- 
ball’s all-important second effort. 
After carrying out his primary assign- 
ment on an offensive play, he gets up 
and goes looking for someone else to 
knock down. Most of the time he finds 
a target, too. 

Bear Bryant says Dennis Goehring, 
his 186-pound guard, played a vital 
role in ‘the Aggies’ big 19-16 upset of 
TCU last year. “The kid’s good,” 
Bryant told us. “At his weight, he’s 
a slashing, aggressive wildcat. He'll 
eatch runners from behind, and he 
won't let anyone push him around. 
He’s the best we’ve got down this 
way.” Jerry Ward of Dayton is an- 
other good one, He had an operation 
on his knee last February and had to 
pass up spring practice. But he’s a 
rugged performer who can work in 
the middle of the defensive line or as 
a linebacker. A 225-pound senior, he 
has been drafted by the Washington 
Redskins, Ole Miss’ candidate is Billy 
Yelverton, labeled the fastest lineman 
in the Southeastern Conference. A 
trackman, the 6-4 senior does 100 
yards in 10.1, the 220 in 22.3. “Foots” 
(he wears a 14E shoe) was an end as 
a freshman, but his great speed and 
defensive ability suggested a move to 


the middle of the line where, with his 
size, he has become a demon at block- 
ing punts, Paul Wiggin is one of the 
sturdy linemen around whom Chuck 
Taylor expects to build a strong Stan- 
ford club out of last year’s 6-3-1 
third-place finish. The Indians could 
go all the way this time. Red Blaik 
Says junior Stan Slater is the best 
guard he has ever had at West Point. 
And Bob Gaydos could do a lot for 
Terry Brennan's plans at Notre Dame 
this fall. Georgia Tech, always coming 
up with good guards, has another one 
this year in Allan Ecker. Other proved 
linemen are Paul Shwaiko of Wis- 
consin, Jack Davis of Maryland and 
Paul Ziegler of LSU. 

The best center we came across in 
our pre-season survey is a former 
fullback. This doesn’t mean we were 
hurting for center candidates; it’s 
simply evidence of the abundant tal- 
ent of Jerry Tubbs of Oklahoma. The 
6-2 co-captain of the Sooners can 
back up the line mightily. Says Baer 
Bryant: “He’s terrific, I don’t know 
of anyone who could carry his cleats.” 
Tubbs will be busy this fall if coach 
Bud Wilkinson continues with his 
plan to use a modified spread from an 
unbalanced line. Oklahoma lost the 
left side of its first line, and Wilkin- 
son, a master of the coach’s moan, 
thinks an over-shifted offense will 
help him escape a disastrous season. 
Oklahoma, obviously, is in no danger, 
but if Wilkinson does try it to widen 
his offense, Tubbs, a fast and aggres- 
sive player, will have more than his 
usual share of offensive blocking as- 
signments. He will be virtually work- 
ing out of a guard position. Tubbs 
must have set some sort of a record 
in the Orange Bowl last January 
when he moved the Sooner team out 
of the huddle and up to the line of 
scrimmage with breathtaking rapidity 
that caught Maryland and everyone 
else gasping for air. 

Eddie Erdelatz says Wilson Whit- 
mire is the finest center he has had 
at Navy since Dick Scott. The 198- 
pound senior has shown considerable 
improvement over the past two years. 
“He was injured this spring,” Erdelatz 
said, “but. he wouldn't tell anyone. 
That’s how much he wants to play- 
He’s a leader, He'll get in anybody’s 
hair.” A good tackler and diagnos- 
tician, Wilson is a crackling linebacker 
with sharp movements on pass de- 
fense. He is one problem Erdelatz 
doesn't have to worry about as he sets 
about rebuilding from last year’s solid 
Navy club. 

Michigan, strong already, should get 
some superior pivot work from Jerry 
Goebel, out last season. Bob Weber of 
Colorado A&M is the best center in 
the Rocky Mountain region. And Mike 
Hudock of Miami is another good one. 
The pros like him. 

As is always the case, there is no 
shortage of well-publicized backs this 
year. And, as so often happens, 
they're good, too. Our first-team 
backfield—Paul Hornung of Notre 
Dame, Jim Swink of TCU, Jon Arnett 
of USC and Clarence Peaks of Mich- 
igan State—are all well-known per- 
formers. Hornung, the quarterback on 
our team, made his name last year 
because he was able to do so many 
things so well for the Irish. While 
quarterback Len Dawson of Purdue 
does one thing—pass—exceptionally 
well, Hornung is a complete field gen- 
eral. He can pass and run (at 205 the 


former fullback is tough to bring 
Covn), he plays a terrific defensive 
ame, and he handles his ball club 

mly and with a spark of imagi- 
nation. Even in Notre Dame’s 42-20 
loss to USC in the last game of the 
season, a nationwide television audi- 
ence saw Paul put on a brilliant per- 
formance. In the worst defeat the 
Irish had suffered in ten years, 
Hornung threw a 76-yard touchdown 
pass to Jim Morse and another to 
Morse for 60 yards that set up another 
touchdown. He completed ten of 22 
passes for 259 yards that dismal after- 
noon, and his total gain of 354 yards 
(through running and passing) was 
the year’s single-game high. He fin- 
ished the season fourth in _ total 
offense, a rare thing for a Notre Dame 
man since the Irish usually spread 
the glory around. 

Paul put on perhaps the best per- 
formance of the season in Notre 
Dame’s 17-14 win over Iowa. The 
Same was tied, 14-14, with two min- 
utes left to play when he kicked a 
28-yard field goal on fourth down for 
the winning three points. (At South 
Bend they say it was the first time 
the Notre Dame goal posts ever were 
torn down.) It was only the second 
field goal Paul had ever kicked for the 
Trish, but he is a player who ean rise 
to the occasion. 

Dawson, as we said before, may be 
the best passing quarterback in col- 
lege football, but the Purdue senior 
lacks the running power to round out 
his offensive effectiveness, and he is 
often weak on defense. So we picked 
him to make the third team. But Len 
can throw the football, He ranked 
third nationally in passing and led 
the Big Ten in total offense, both for 
the second year in a row. His club 
figures to be weaker this year, 

A better bet at quarterback seems 
to be John Brodie of Stanford, who 
was by far the best in the West last 
year. The 6-1 senior completed 76 of 
133 passes last season for a 57.1 aver- 
age, and 1,024 yards overall. Five of 
his passes were good for touchdowns. 
He ranked right behind Dawson in 
passing for the second year in a row. 
A good punter, Johnny averaged 38.4 
yards, Wade Mitchell of Georgia 
Tech, Charlie Curtis of TCU and 
Jimmy Harris of Oklahoma are all 
top-notch, proved quarterbacks. 


Jim Swink came like a bolt last 
year to build his All-America reputa- 
tion. The 185-pound senior excited the 
Southwest with his dramatic running 
as no one has since the days of Doak 
Walker. Like Walker, he isn’t espe- 
clally fast, but few can catch him. His 
coach, Abe Martin, explained it this 
way: “Jim runs with instinct. He is 
a stutter runner—all stop-and-go. He 
has good feet, a change-of-pace that’s 
killing, and the ability to cut sharp at 
full speed. He’s like a basketball 
player. He has all-field vision, He can 
find those holes that open and close 
in the line so quickly.” Swink’s quick 
starts and fast, deceptive footwork are 
perfect for Martin’s split-T and belly 
series; he is into the fine and gone in 
a flash, Jim earned his All-America 
ranking last year by leading the 
country in scoring with 125 points and 
finishing second in ground-gaining 
with 1,283 net yards. His rushing 
average was 8.17 yards. He was at his 
explosive best against Texas. In a 
47-20 TCU rout, he carried the ball 
15 times for 235 yards and four touch- 
downs. Bear Bryant, whose Aggies 
beat TCU last year, was asked what 


he liked best about Swink, and Bryant 
had the answer: “The way he puts the 
ball behind the goal line. He’s got 
strong hips, he’s fast when he has to 
be, he’s tough to bring down, he 
knows how to run and he can smell 
those points.” 
They had to go back 30 years to find 
a back at USC to compare with 
“Jaguar” Jon Arnett, our other first- 
string halfback. That would be Mor- 
ley Drury, and Trojan enthusiasts 
might have something there. They do 
as far as Red Sanders is concerned. 
The UCLA coach, not talking much 
about his own club, told us that Ar- 
nett was “the finest running back in 
the country, He has phenomenal 
poise, great legs, the speed of a 
sprinter, terrific drive, and he plays 
like a game-hardened pro.” According 
to Sanders, “He even walks differently 
from other people. Somehow his feet 
don’t flop around or fall behind him. 
He even looks good when he’s knocked 
down. He never flips over or falls 
sideways, always forward. That’s two 
extra yards every time right there.” 
The 178-pound senior is also USC’s 
most effective defensive back; he 
passes and punts, blocks hard, and 
fights relentlessly. Remarkably cool 
in the clutch, he knows how to wait 
for his blockers, something you don’t 
see very often in college football. “He 
has the feel for running,” says his 
coach, Jess Hill. “He always knows 
what he’s doing.” In the big upset 
over Notre Dame, Jon scored three 
touchdowns and kicked five place- 
ments for a total of 23 points. 
Clarence Peaks gets our first-team 
call over his teammate, junior block- 
buster Walt Kowalezyk, because the 
word from East Lansing is that coach- 
of-the-year Duffy Daugherty rates 
Peaks as his best all-around player. 
Peaks can run, pass, punt and play 
an outstanding defensive game. Duffy 
thinks he is the best blocker on the 
squad. “He can do more things than 
any back State ever had,” Daugherty 
said. “He was a quarterback in high 
school, and that shows up in his good 
thinking.”’ Surprisingly, with all the 
heroes State had in its last-minute 
Rose Bowl victory over UCLA, Daugh- 
erty thinks Peaks played his best 
game against the Bruins, mainly be- 
cause of his dependable short-yardage 
rushing, effective blocking and a solid 
defensive game, Peaks is our fullback. 
None of which is to say that tousle- 
haired Kowalezyk won't do. The 
Massachusetts schoolboy wonder is a 
more spectacular runner than Peaks; 
he averaged an impressive seven yards 
per carry last season. He was named 
the outstanding player in the Rose 
Bowl, and he can bang that line. Red 
Sanders calls him “The Sprinting 


Blacksmith,” and before he completes 
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QUIASHOW 


AND WIN! 


How would you like to win $100,000— 
$64,000 or even $5,000 on one of the 
popular Quiz programs. No such luck 
you say. But don’t underestimate your 
chances of becoming a contestant. When 
opportunity knocks (and the important 
thing is that you can help opportunity 
to knock if you know how) you must be 
ready. 


Millions of dollars are given away on 
quiz shows, yet nothing has been writ- 
ten to tell you how to become a con- 
testant. Nothing has been written to give 
you tips on how to win. But now in his 
brand new guide, Joe Kane, the man who 
writes the questions for Break The Bank, 
tells you exactly what you want to know 
about Quiz shows, 


Here is your opportunity to get expert 
help from the foremost authority on Quiz 
programs! Here is your chance to get 
behind-the-scenes and see exactly how 
a Quiz Show works! 


For instance, do you know how contest- 
ants for Quiz shows are selected? Do 
you know why one person is selected 
and why another one equally acceptable 
is rejected? Do you know the correct 
way to fill out a contestant’s question- 
naire? These and hundreds of other 
questions are completely covered in this 
guide, 
Send for your copy—TODAY! 
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More Firmly in Place 
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by slipping, dropping or wo) ng 
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FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline (non- 
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today, at any drug counter. 
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A beocutiful item of jewelry 
thar your friends will admire. 
lord's Prayer artfully engraved 
on lovely Gold Pin that you will always wear with 
great pride and devotion 


. YOU GET FREE BIBLE 


With every order You Get World's 
tiniest BIBLE 224 poges, only 1 x 134 
in clearly printed—you'll carry it 
wherever you go—w will amoze 
your friends ORDER NOW — Only 
$1 eoch Pin & FREE BIBLE (tox incl.). 
Give a set to o loved one or friend 
—they will bless you! 3 sets only 
52.75 MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 
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Order TODAY! 
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LEARN LOCKSMITHING 


Learn this fascinating, profitable trade 
from experts in your spare time at home! 
Age or physical handicap no disadvan. 
lage. Yeor around, steady Income. Full 
or part time. Practical, iNustrated les- 
sons. You can make money even while 
learning! AU materials and special 
tools Supplied without extra charge. 


Institute of Locksmiths, Dept.MG10 

1S Park Avenie, Rutherford, N. J- 

Lic. by N.J. Stite Board of Education 
for Veterans 
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FREE Style Book! 
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his college career, Walt may be the 
country’s best. 

Tommy MeDonald, another of our 
second-team backs, is a typical Okla-~ 
homa halfback. Give him a step and 
he’s gone, Wiry at 5-9 and 169 pounds, 
he does his best running inside and 
outside the wings. Not big enough 


‘to do much damage down the middle, 


Mac relies a great deal on speed and 
an uncanny ability to keep his feet. 
And Wilkinson, of course, knows how 
to throw him outside where he can 
fly. Mac throws a good running pass, 
is just average on defense. 

Our second-team fullback, Jimmy 
Brown of Syracuse, is the toughest 
runner in the East. Up at Piety Hill, 
they say he’s the toughest in the 
country. And at least one pro scout 
agrees. Fast and strong, Jim averaged 
better than five yards per carry last 
year, doing most of his running down 
the middle—the dirty road. An all- 
around athlete, Jim is the first 
Orangeman to win four letters (in 
lacrosse, basketball, track and foot- 
ball) since Jim Konstanty did it in 
1939. A good pass-receiver and de- 
fensive man, Brown made third-team 
All-America last year, He may break 
into some first-team ratings by the 
end of this season, and he is sure to be 
a top pro draft choice. 

Joel Wells of Clemson, who is on 
the cover of the Official NCAA Foot- 
ball Guide, made every all-Atlantic 
Coast Conference team in ‘55, and 
several All-America honorable men- 
tions. He should do much better this 
year, A free-wheeling runner, he led 
the ACC in ground-gaining and set a 
one-game rushing record with 175 
yards in 24 carries against Furman. A 
strong performer both ways, Joel is 
the heavy-duty man of a dark-horse 
Clemson team this year. Rated right 
along with Wells is Georgia Tech’s 


hard-hitting speedster, George Volk- 
ert. A good pass-receiver and punter, 
an effective pass-defender and block- 
er, Volkert’s strong point is running. 
His 7.2-per-carry average last season 
Was a new school record. Fullback 
Paige Cothren of Ole Miss comes by 
his jarring ways naturally; he is the 
nephew of Jim, Ray and Barney Poole, 
all Ole Miss greats. A sound football 
player, Cothren gained 79 of the Rebs’ 
92 net yards in the 14-13 win over 
TCU in the Cotton Bowl. He set up 
one Mississippi touchdown, scored the 
other and won the game with his 
successful placements. An outstanding 
place-kicker, he tied the modern na- 
tional record with six field goals 
last season, one for 34 yards. He also 
led the SEC in scoring with 74 points. 
To round out his talents, Wally Butts 
told us, “Cothren is the best blocking 
fullback I’ve seen in years.” 

Rated close behind these runners 
are C, R. Roberts of USC, a hard- 
hitting fullback; Jack Pardee of Texas 
A&M, another rugged line-puncher; 
fleet-footed Jackie Simpson of Flor- 
ida; Johnny Majors, Tennessee's hard- 
working tailback; Phil King, a 207- 
pound junior from Vanderbilt; and 
Ronnie Quillian of Tulane, second- 
ranking ground-gainer in the SEC. If 
his knee operation proves successful, 
Bob Kyasky of Army may be all that 
coach Blaik has hoped he would be. 

That’s the way we see it and we are 
going to have to live with our choices, 
no matter what comes up—or down— 
until the end of the season. Maybe 
we'll do as well as last year when 
nine of our eleven first-string selec- 
tions made most of the post-season 
All-Americas, December will be time 
enough for you to check our batting 
average; for now, we've got our 
fingers crossed. 

— 


Portrait of a Natural Hitter 


(Continued from page 35) 

to slouch which makes him look even 
slighter than he really is. When he 
strides from the on-deck circle to the 
batter’s box, or from the outfield into 
the dugout, he moves slowly, but with 
long, bouncing steps, the way Joe Di- 
Maggio used to. (DiMaggio was 
Aaron’s favorite ballplayer, inciden- 
tally.) Once he is set in the batter’s 
box, he is the picture of bored detach- 
ment. But when the ball leaves the 
pitcher's hand, he is ready. “He may 
not look it,’ Haney says, “but he’s 
always ready to hit. Ever notice how 
he holds the bat away from him? You 
have to be a great wrist hitter to do 
that successfully against big-league 
pitching,” 

For a fellow who does not have the 
build of a home-run hitter, Aaron dis- 
plays an uncommon amount of power, 
He has been called “Hammering 
Hank” but the nickname hasn't stuck, 
probably because he only looks like a 
Hammerer when he is connecting. 
Once last year at the Polo Grounds in 
New York, he lined a pitch off the 
baleony in left field. A New York 
sportswriter commented the next 
morning, “Hammering Hank nearly 
tore through the balcony facade.” His 
first year in the majors he hit 13 home 
runs (one in every ball park, which 
is an indication at least, of consist- 
ency). Last year be hit 27 home runs 
and tied for the league lead in doubles 
with 37. This year his home-run pro- 


duction had fallen off over the first 
half of the season but he was among 
the leaders in extra-base hits. 

Off the field, Henry is a pleasant- 
looking, sleepy-eyed young man who 
takes in Western movies when the 
team is on the road and likes to swim 
and play pool and eat seafood, es- 
pecially shrimp. He looks his 22 years 
and not a day older. He is not a par- 
ticularly communicative young man 
but when he does have something to 
say it usually makes sense, and he 
has a lively sense of humor, 

When he was slow getting started 
at the plate early this year, Henry de- 
cided to alter his batting stance slight- 
ly. A few weeks later an observer 
caught up to him and asked him about 
the change. “What was your old 
stance?” the man asked. 

“T can’t figure that one out myself,” 
Hank replied, laughing. 

When he had calmed down he ex- 
plained that he felt he had been bend- 
ing too low, so he straightened up a 
little. The point is, he had to get his 
sally in first, then provide the informa- 
tion, 

It is the same way with his decep- 
tively somnolent appearance. Under 
heavy lidded, guarded eyelids lurks 
a most alert young man, Last winter, 
before he signed his 1956 contract, he 
was embroiled in a small salary dis- 
pute with the Braves’ front office. It 
was at this time that Lou Perini, the 
Braves’ president, attended a baseball 


ts 


writers’ dinner, in the course of which 
he delivered a little speech. One of 
the topics he discussed was the bril- 
liance of Henry Aaron. Aaron looked 
as if he were dozing through the ad- 
dress but when Perini had finished 
speaking, Hank nudged Bill Bruton, 
his best friend on the ball club, and 
said, ‘Does he mean that before or 
after I sign?” 

On defense, Henry is still not a 
polished outfielder but he has come 
a long way since his rookie year with 
the Braves. Charley Grimm, before he 
was fired, characterized Aaron as the 
most improved outfielder in the 
league. Hank has a dangerous habit 
of drifting under fly balls at the last 
moment (“I just pace myself and 
catch them’) but he covers plenty of 
territory in right field. He is de- 
ceptively fast out there, and he owns 
a strong, if still untamed, throwing 
arm, 

Considering that Aaron is not an 
outfielder by trade, he has done all 
right for himself. He started out pro- 
fessionally as a shortstop, then was 
switched to second base before the 
Braves decided to make an outfielder 
out of him in 1954. And after they 
made him an outfielder they pushed 
him back to second base for a time last 
year. Henry speaks about this with- 
out bitterness but it is obvious that 
he feels baseball would have been 
much less complicated for him if he 
had stuck to shortstop. His one piece 
of advice to youngsters who entertain 
higher baseball ambitions is to stick 
to one position. It is his contention 
that as you become accustomed to one 
position, you develop a steady pro- 
ficiency and are less inclined to have 
an anxiety complex. Hank didn’t 
exactly put it that way but that’s what 
he meant. 

But because Aaron is a ballplayer 
who just has to play ball, he is quick 
to accept the bad with the good. Base- 
ball for Aaron is just about all good, 
anyway. 

Baseball, after all, is what sustained 
him back in his childhood growing up 
in the streets of Mobile. Henry is the 
third oldest boy in a family of eight— 
four other brothers and three sisters— 
and Wstella Aaron, Hank's mother, 
didn’t have the time to give each child 
the individual attention she would 
have liked to. Hank’s father, Herbert, 
has worked for the Alabama Shipyard 
Company in Mobile for 25 years, and 
he also did some ballplaying on the 
side, but when Henry came along, on 
February 5, 1934, it was the height of 
the Depression and there was precious 
little time for baseball. 

Henry helped out the family eco- 
nomically when he was old enough 
by delivering ice around town. (He 
thinks that might have had something 
to do with the development of his 
strong and quick wrists, which give 
him his hitting power.) When he 
wasn’t delivering ice he was playing 
ball, and when he wasn't playing ball, 
he was watching his elders play ball. 
He used to go to the local ball park 
every spring to see the major- 
leaguers play as they barnstormed 
their way north from Florida. He 
learned things watching, but he 
learned more playing. 

In his grammar school days he was 
a catcher for one of the teams in the 
Louisiana Recreation League. When 
he went to high school he switched to 
shortstop. But at Central High, it was 
softball, not baseball; the school 
couldn't afford the equipment needed 


for baseball, It made no difference to 
Hank, though. He was the star of his 
high school’s ball club (he starred in 
football, too—a 150-pound watch- 
charm guard), and when he was grad- 
uated from Central High in 1952, he 
began to play with the Mobile Bears, 
a Negro baseball team. After an ex- 
hibition game against the Indianapolis 
Clowns, in which he got three hits, he 
was signed by the Clowns, 

It didn’t take long for major-league 
scouts to draw a bead on Hank. He 
was playing a lot of shortshop for 
the Clowns and hitting over .450, and 
Yankee, Phillie. Giant and Brave 
scouts all flocked around Sid Pollet, 
the owner of the Clowns, to inquire as 
to Hank’s availability. It was the New 
York Giants, not the Braves, who al- 
most nabbed Henry that year, and 
they must still be kicking themselves 
for losing him. Henry feasts on Giant 
pitching; last year he hit them for a 
.398 average. 

Pollet had just about completed a 
deal for Hank to report to the Giant 
farm at Sioux City, Iowa, but at the 
last minute the deal fell through. 
“What it boiled down to,” Hank says, 
“was that the Giants wanted to give 
me an A contract and a C salary. With 
the Braves I played C ball and got a 
B salary.” Scout Dewey Griggs had 
the honor of signing up the young 
Mobile athlete for the Braves. 

Henry reported to Eau Claire in 
the Northern League for the latter 
part of the season, long enough to: 
(1) hit .336; (2) be named the all-star 
shortstop; and (3) be voted rookie of 
the .year. 

In 1953, Henry moved up to the 
Jacksonville Tars of the class A Sally 
League, and he proceeded to break 
everything up. When the dust had 
cleared it was found that he had led 
the league in hits, 208; runs, 115: runs- 
batted-in, 125: batting average, .362; 
putouts and assists (and errors, too— 
he led in everything). He also hit 22 
home runs and was second in the 
league in triples. Naturally, he was 
voted the league’s most valuable 
player. 

Ben Geraghty, who managed Jack- 
sonville to its first pennant in 41 years 
in *53, still shakes his head when he 
thinks back to that performance. “I 
don’t know when one player so thor- 
oughly dominated all the offensive de- 
partments in the league before. Henry 
just stood up there flicking those great 
wrists of his and simply overpowered 
the pitching.” 

Under the Braves’ long-range 
scheme of things, it was expected that 
Henry would devote one more year 
to minor-league seasoning; then he 
would be ready. So he was signed to 
a Toledo class AAA contract. As sort 
of a sop to his record at Jacksonville, 
he was invited to work out with the 
Braves at Bradenton, Fla. Two in- 
gredients that spring—a lucky break 
and the fact that Aaron turned out 
to be an opportunist—put him in the 
major leagues to stay. 

He played ball that winter in Puerto 
Rico (and he says he will never do it 
again. that he was pooped out before 
the 1954 season drew to a close) and 
he reported to spring training camp 
at peak hitting form. The Braves im- 
mediately put him in the outfield. He 
managed to keep from getting maimed 
out there, but it was his hitting that 
interested everybody. He wasted no 
time proving that his phenomenal 
year at Jacksonville was no fluke. In 
one early-spring exhibition against 


Can A Man My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 
Even Though He Has No 
Previous Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, Motel, Club, Apartment 
House Project? Would you like to look for- 
ward happily to the future? The success of 
Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 PROVES 
you can! 

E. A. Kaler, Sr. Wins Success 
As Chief Steward of Top Hotel 
"After graduating from the 
Lewis School, 1 held several 
good hotel positions, but then 
came the greatest offer of my 
life. The position I now hold 
pays me an excellent salary 
Sj plus a suite of rooms and 

; meals for my family.” 
Step Into @ Well-Paid Hotel Position 


FREE Book Gives Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
explains how you can qualify at home or 
through resident classes in Washington for 
a well-paid position. It tells how you are 
not only registered FREE in the Lewis Na- 
tional Placement Service, but certified to 
“make good" when placed. Mail the coupon 
NOW! 

Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 
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Send me the Free Book, *‘Your Big Opportunity," 

| without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify 

| for a well-paid position. 
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FREE jf: LAW 
BOOK Mt) 
MAN 
Write today for a FREE copy of illustrated law book, 
“THE LAW-TRAINED MAN,” which shows how to earn 
the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) degree through 
home study of the famous Blackstone Luw Course; All 


necessary hooks and lessons provided. Moderate cast; con- 
venient terms. Write for FREE law training book today. 


Blackstone School of Law, 225 N. Michigan Ave. 
Founded 1890 Dept. 157, Chicago 1, Il. 


Send $1 for a Lin- 

coln cent album (to 

hold your pennies). 

Fill the spaces with 

dates shown in album, return 

. COMPLETE album and receive 

$16 by return oir mail PLUS $1 back for album 

{total $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 

dollars! All information sent with 1st album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, BOX 67, Dept.C-45. 

Oakland Gardens Stat., Flushing, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers of 
Associated Ailments 


Piles, Fissures and Rectal Abscess are com- 
mon ailments that may also be associated 
with neglected Fistula. Our new 130-page il- 
lustrated book sent FREE. Write today— 
McCleary Clinic_& Hospital, C-1024 Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior Springs 2, Mo, 


You, too, can have a 


BETTER WAY OF LIFE 


Represent Lucky Heart 


Mr. Greenwood made $45.00 cash in 
his first spare hours. Many do even MAudahiia 
better, and you can, too. 


JUST SHOW AND SELL! FREE 
Discover this easy way to make big BES See 
money—with Lucky Heart Cosmetics. CASE 

Let friends and neighbors try them in 
comfort and privacy of their homes— 
just show and you sell. Nationally ad- 
vertised in Negro magazines. Basy or- = 
ders of $10 can pay you cash profits 
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Mr, Greenwood, Cali. 


as big as $5. So turn those spare / 
hoursinto BIG MONEYanda Vs 
better way of life. We'll show you how, La 
Just send your name and address on 
8 posteard for full facts and FREE 
Display Case Offer! ACT TODAY. \é 


LUCKY HEART, Dept. 64K 
400 Mulberry St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
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} For Quick Relief DENT’ 
Ask your Druggist for 
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OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 
ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home. Free map and booklet. Write to 
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7321 Beverly Bivd. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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MEN WANTED (16-55) 
HIGH PAY, Earn while you 
Travel to foreign Jands. 
Experience not required. 
jobs: merchants, 
yachts, luxury liners, 
freighters, ete, Adventure! 
Send $2.00 for interesting book giving complete 
information. 
WORLD-WIDE SEAMEN’S SERVICE 
Dept. DB, 309 W. 42 St., New York 36, 
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4 LIKE A COLLEGE GRADUATE 


have helped thoussnds of men and women who have not 

had college training in English to become effective speakers, 
writers, and conyersationsliste, With my new C. 1. METHOD, 
you can stop making mistakes, build up your vocabulary, 
speed up your reading, develop wriling skill, learn the “secrets' 
of conversation. You don't have to go back to school. Takes 
only 15 minutes a day nt home. Costa little. 32-page booklet 
mailed FREE upon request, Send me s card or letter TODAY! 

Don Bolander, Career Institute 

Dept. 8410, 26 East Jackson, Chicago 4, Illinois 


1 Will Train You at Home for 


“posin, RADIO- TELEVISION 
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the Yankees, Henry hit the ball over 
centerfielder Irv Noren’s head for a 
triple. The next time he came to bat, 
Noren was parked 415 feet from home 
plate. 

Then came a lucky break for Aaron, 
and a bad one for Bobby Thomson, 
who had just been acquired from the 
Giants in the deal that sent Johnny 
Antonelli to New York, Playing 
against the Yankees in St. Petersburg, 
Thomson suffered a triple fracture 
of his right ankle sliding into second 
base. The way Aaron had been hitting 
the ball, Charley Grimm had to put 
him in Thomson's place. 

It proved to be anything but a rash 
move. Until he broke his ankle him- 
self in September, Hank was one of 
the brightest stars on the club, batting 
.280, driving in 69 runs and hitting 
13 home runs, and everyone could 
see that there was only one place for 
the 20-year-old youngster to go—up. 
At the end of the season the Mil- 
waukee baseball writers voted him 
the Braves’ rookie of the year. 

In those early days with the Braves, 
Aaron had little to say to anyone— 
teammates, managers, fans or news- 
Papermen. He is positively loquacious 
now, compared with his 1954 form. 
One reporter estimated that Hank 
hadn’t spoken more than 100 words 
during the whole of spring training. 
An inordinately shy young man by 
nature, he was doubly shy among such 
select company. He felt he was in 
way over his head. “I was very nerv- 
ous making the jump from class A 
ball to the majors. I wasn’t sure I 
could hit major-league pitching until 
I started to.” 

Henry says his toughest day as a 
rookie was his first game as a major- 
leaguer at Crosley Field, against Cin- 
cinnati. He struck out twice and 
grounded into a double play. Later, 
though, he did all right against Red- 
leg pitching. In one game early in 
September of ‘54, he collected five 
straight hits during a doubleheader. 
It was after the fifth hit that he broke 
his ankle barreling into third base, 
and was out of action for the rest of 
the season. 

When Aaron reported to the Braves’ 
camp at Bradenton in the spring of 
1955, he was a different man. He felt 
he belonged. He was one of the few 
players who had the temerity to re- 
port before the March 1 deadline pre- 
scribed by Commissioner Ford Frick, 
and he received a telegram early in 
March notifying him that he was being 
fined $50. Hank read the telegram, 
crumpled it up and threw it in the 
wastebasket. “Who’s that?” he asked 
innocently. Charley Grimm dived in 
after the wire and saw to it that the 
front office remitted the $50. 

His ankle had healed perfectly over 
the winter and, unlike Thomson, who 
spent most of 1955 limping around, 
Henry was as good as new, He began 
to hit better than ever. 

By midseason of 1955, he was hit- 
ting .322 and leading the league in 
base hits with 109, and he was named 
to the National League All-Star squad. 
He got into the game as a pinch- 
runner in the fifth inning and stayed 
around long enough to get on base 
three times. One of his two hits 
knocked in an important run in the 
eighth inning and set the stage for 
the National League’s rally that even- 
tually tied the score. 

Henry cooled off somewhat after 
All-Star time but he finished the sea- 
son in a blaze, hitting safely in his 


last ten games and raising his batting 
average to .314, fourth best in the 
league and a gain of 34 points over his 
1954 average. He also belted 27 home 
runs, 37 doubles and scored 105 runs 
and knocked in 106. His 189 hits was 
second best in the league. The Mil- 
waukee baseball writers did him 
honor once more, this time naming 
him the Braves’ most valuable player. 

That season, with Bobby Thomson 
off form because of his leg and some 
of the other Milwaukee sluggers off 
form because they just weren’t hit- 
ting, an undue amount of pressure was 
placed on the 21-year-old Alabaman. 
When second-baseman Danny O’Con- 
nell slumped, Aaron moved in to the 
infield and handled himself with a 
fine degree of proficiency. When the 
Braves couldn't come up with a 
steady, dependable clean-up hitter, it 
was Aaron who was installed in the 
No. 4 slot (where he is today) and 
again he came through. 

That's the way it is with Hank. He 
is as solid (you'll pardon the expres- 
sion) as the rock of Gibraltar. He 
hasn't yet been bothered by severe 
slumps. His worst one in 1955 was a 
stretch when he went 1-for-24, but 
he snapped right out of it. Early this 
season he had one arid stretch, so he 
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straightened up his stance a_ little 
and changed bats. “I’d been swinging 
a 36-36,” he says, ‘but for some reason 
I couldn’t get that around this year. 
So I switched to a Babe Ruth model 
35-inch, 34-ounce.” : 

In this period his average skidded 
from .317 to .285; then he went in 
against Robin Roberts and got three 
out of four and he was out of it. | 

Although Hank has been hitting 
Roberts pretty well this year, he still 
maintains that Robin is the toughest 
of the National League pitchers. “His 
control is what does it,” Hank says. 
“Tf he don’t want you to hit, you won’t 
hit.” 

Hank enjoys hitting the most in 
Milwaukee because of its spaciousness 
and the fact that he can spray those 
booming line drives of his to the far 
reaches of the outfield. But he also 
likes the Polo Grounds, which is not 
spacious at all except in centerfield. 
The truth of the matter is he hits with 
notable consistency in all of the 
major-league parks and against all of 
the clubs. ; 

Hank’s one and only rap against 
baseball is that it keeps him away 
from his three-year-old daughter, 
Gail Elaine, and his wife, Barbara. 
Hank would be a confirmed family 
man if he had the chance to settle 
down. Barbara Aaron would like to 
see more of her husband, but she is 
a baseball fan and she is happy Hank 
is a ballplayer because it’s what he 
wants. x 

“A ballplayer's got to play ball... 
Yes, indeed, especially when you can 
play ball the way Hank Aaron does, 
and you're 22 years old with a whole 
lifetime of baseball ahead of you. 
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It’s Now or Never for the 49ers 


(Continued from page 15) 
quicksand of complaint, confusion and 
downright conflagration. Its that 
messy a mess. 

A friend of Frank’s, bewildered 
when he accepted the Frisco job, 
asked him why. “Heck,” Albert told 
him. “I was a lefthanded player and 
Morabito’s a lefthanded thinker. We 
ought to make a great team.” 

Maybe lefthandedness and its sup- 
posed unorthodoxy is what San Fran- 
cisco needs. Many NFL owners are 
in the perplexing predicament of 
making a lot of money from their 
league partnership with Tony Mora- 
bito, and at the same time wishing 
they didn’t have to tangle with the 
bobeat in him while they pocketed the 
money. 

Perhaps the most startling aspect 
of the 49ers’ distress is that coach 
Albert's main hope for success rests 
with quarterback Y.A. Tittle, the fel- 
low who cut short Frankie’s playing 
career, 

That's the crazy-quilt pattern of 
the 49ers’ trouble, and the fans feel as 
though they are caught in the middle. 
Talk to a Bay Area fan about the 49er 
Frankenstein he’s trying to live with, 
and you probably would come away 
with something like this: 

The fan will say: “What the heck 
is this team trying to do? The 49ers 
are built around a running attack— 
Hugh MeElhenny. Joe Perry, Dickie 
Moegle and John Henry Johnson—and 
yet it’s run by Tittle, a pipsqueak 
passing quarterback. Is that logical?” 

And you'll explain: “Certainly. The 
balance of running and passing, you 
know.” 

“Balance, my foot,” the fan beefs. 
“Then where are the receivers for 
Tittle? We’ve never had a Hirsch or a 
Lavelli. Morabito’s too cheap to buy 
one.” 

“The 49er payroll is the second 
highest in the NFL,” you point out. 
“McElhenny and Perry are both paid 
more than most quarterbacks. The 
total budget has grown from less than 
$500,000 in 1946 to $1,350,000 last year. 
Is that what you call cheap?” 

“Ah,” the fan’ll mumble, “Morabito 
makes the players beg for their sal- 
aries, He bullies them so they’re 
afraid to ask for more money. One of 
the linebackers told me so.” 

“And did your informant tell you 
that Morabito has paid hospital bills 
for his players’ new babies?” you ask. 
“Or that he has loaned them money 
for down payments on new houses? 
All on the side. With no interest. Did 
he mention that a backfield man who 
needed a morale booster last year was 
promised a dollar for every yard he 
gained? That back collected a potful.” 

“Ah, I never read that in the pa- 
pers,” the fan says. 

“That’s because Morabito refuses to 
discuss finances,’ you explain. “And 
certainly not player salaries.” 

“You mean he’d rather be called 
cheap than defend himself?” 

“That's right. He feels let people 
Hered whatever they want to about 

im,” 

“Yeah, well he raised the ticket 
prices twice in the last four years. 
He’s making nothing but loot.” 

“San Francisco ticket prices are 
still the lowest in the league,” you 
answer back. 

“Well, I just don’t like the way the 
front office runs the club. I don’t like 


any part of it, not one bit.” 

“Oh. Then you're going to stop 
going to the games?” 

“Heck, no. I ordered six- season 
tickets for this year instead of the 
usual four. But this is the last time. 
Unless the 49ers win.” 

This wasn’t just one fan talking his 
piece. It amounts to a composite of 
general opinion picked up through a 
series of question-and-answer sur- 
veys. And it’s a reasonable estimate 
of how the people feel. It’s serious. 
An average of 44,233 fans came out 
for the six home league games last 
year to give the 49ers their highest 
home attendance figure in history. In 
each of the past two seasons, in fact, 
home attendance has increased, de- 
spite the unpopular firing of Buck 
Shaw and the skid of the team. The 
49er fans have been steadfastly loyal, 
as these matters are judged. Their 
spontaneous hammering of “Go, go, 
go!” in Kezar Stadium is an awe- 
some, somewhat compelling chant that 
has since been copied elsewhere, But 
there is no mistaking the fans’ dis- 
satisfaction with the 49er front office. 
If Tony Morabito were to run onto 
the field, a lot of Frisco fans would 
be tempted to stone him. How can 
a promoter build such a popular at- 
traction as the 49ers have been and 
still become such a personal villain 
that it jeopardizes his entire busi- 
ness? For Morabito, it is easy. He is 
a thoroughly honest man who does not 
pull any punches. And he is un- 
abashedly in love with pro football. 
Because of this he can tell a sports- 
writer or a fan, “Tf the 49ers are right, 
give us credit. If we have a rap com- 
ing, rap us.” Morabito is sincere in 
what he says, but legitimate raps, as 
he sees things, come up about once 
every four years. 

The result of this is best described 
by Morabito himself: “I don’t dare 
turn my back in a dark alley. It 
would give too many people the 
chance they want.” And he doesn’t 
mean only the fans. 

George Preston Marshall, owner of 
the Washington Redskins, swore to 
this writer three years ago: “I'll 
never talk to that Morabiti again!” 
(Marshall deliberately mispronounces 
the name to indicate fully his pique 
at the man.) For volatile Marshall to 
keep such a promise seems impossible. 
But he has. 

What does Morabito think of 
Marshall's attitude? “I hope he never 
forgets that promise,” Tony says. “He’s 
doing me a favor, for which I am 
greatly indebted, if he never speaks 
to me again, I get tired of hearing 
those funny noises he makes.” 

The Morabito-Marshall feud, in case 
you couldn’t tell, is uncompromisingly 
bitter. Yet Marshall is first in line to 
bid for choice dates in Kezar Stadium. 
No good businessman ever lets his 
right (or receipt) hand know what 
his left ventricle is feeling, 

George Halas of the Chicago Bears 
and Tim Mara of the New York 
Giants have very few pleasant words 
for Morabito. During the first four 
years the 49ers were in the NFL, Mara 
refused to play in San Francisco, 
(Mara was letting his receipt hand 
know.) Then Commissioner Bert Bell 
ordered the Giants to travel west, and 
ever since Mara has been happy with 
the $30,000 to $50,000 he takes out of 
Kezar Stadium. But profit hasn’t 
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changed the personal antagonism, 

Morabito doesn’t even spare his 
friends in his outbursts. Typical is 
the blast he once unloaded at Dan 
Reeves, president of the Los Angeles 
Rams and one of Morabito’s few NFL 
buddies, With, for him, normal out- 
spokenness, Tony called a Ram team 
“the dirtiest I’ve ever seen.’ Maybe 
it wasn't so but Morabito thought it 
was. Reeves was considerably shaken 
by the assault. 

The fans and NFL owners who are 
against Morabito have eager compa- 
triots in the San Francisco sports- 
writers. Generally, newspapermen 
like to believe that their daily articles 
help bring customers through the 
gates. Morabito belittles this notion. 
“When a team wins,” Tony says. “the 
gate is automatic. If a team doesn’t 
win, no newspaper is going to lure 
fans to the park.” This attitude, of 
course, is no pleasant cup of tea to 
sportswriters whose bread and butter 
depends on the interest they can stir 
up. among sports fans. 

Since Morabito feels he has no 
reason to fear the press, he adopts 
heavy-handed measures when he is 
displeased with what the writers 
write. There have been times when 
49er coaches and players were in- 
structed not to talk to a reporter be- 
eause of critical or unkind words 
dropped in the press. In one case, 
Morabito banned a newspaperman 
from a 49er road trip. (This story 
may easily produce case Number 
Two.) 

Morabito insists he never actually 
barred anyone from training camp. 
At the same time, he says, “If [ had 
my way, about 80 per cent of the 
writers wouldn’t be admitted.” What, 
the writers ask, are you going to do 
with the man? 

As a consequence of Morabito’s ap- 
proach to press relations, what once 
was a loud and loyal press support 
has.soured, Now, the bay city is full 
of sportswriters waiting for a chance 
to climb all over Morabito. Any mis- 
take and they will take out after him 
with an enthusiasm not often seen in 
sportswriters. One newspaper, after a 
particularly sad performance by the 
49ers last fall, headlined its story of 
the game, “49ers Crude, Booed and 
Tattooed.” 

“So be it,” says Morabito. “But I'm 
not going to prostitute myself just to 
make a sportswriter happy. It’s about 
time they learned they aren’t on a 
one-way street with all the traffic go- 
ing their way.” 

A. classic instance of this feud came 
last May. Red Strader, who coached 
the 49ers in 1955 and was then re- 
placed by Albert, died of a heart at- 
tack. Sports editor Curly Grieve of 
the San Francisco Examiner wrote, 
less than 24 hours after the death, 
“The death certificate may read cor- 
onary arterial occlusion but there will 
be many who believe . . Strader 
died suddenly because of a 
broken heart compounded by worry 
.,. Strader was wounded deeply by 
his dismissal .. . and hadn’t been able 
to shake it.” 

With typical directness, the 49er 
owner answered; “That statement sets 
a new low for complete lack of good 
taste. My only comment is that per- 
haps some time that (you know what) 
will drown in his own swill.” 

Probably more reflective of the 
bickering was a recent press confer- 
ence held to announce a new 49er 
partner. “What percentage of the 
club,” asked Art Rosenbaum, execu- 


tive sports editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, “does the new owner have 
and how much did he pay for it?” 

“Mr. Rosenbaum,” Morabito an- 
swered sternly, “did you announce 
your last promotion at the Chronicle?” 

“No,” replied Rosenbaum, “but 
neither did I call a press conference 
to discuss it.” 

Nevertheless, Morabito remains un- 
ruffed by blasphemy or vindictive- 
ness. “My job,” he says, “isn’t to win 
a popularity contest. I'm in business. 
My job is to try to field a winning 
football team that fans will enjoy and 
will pay to watch.” 

There is, however, one school of 
thought that believes Morabito now 
regrets his strong-arm handling of the 
press. It is true that Tony has told 
several writers, “Say anything you 
want about me, but don’t take it out 
on my players.” 

One point in the puzzling appoint- 
ment of Frank Albert may be that 
Morabito wants to use Albert’s un- 
encumbered friendliness with the 
press to relieve his own pressure 
there. Admittedly, this is conjecture. 
But one job Albert has definitely in- 
herited is to calm the turmoil among 
the players that followed the uproot- 
ing of the Shaw and Strader regimes. 
Strader was fired for “incompatibility” 
—possibly the most honest description 
of a losing coach’s record. The play- 
ers deliberately helped create some of 
that incompatibility. 

First-string center Bill Johnson, 
now an assistant coach, says, “We 
were playing every man for himself. 
To heck with team effort.” 

Johnson’s reference to a total lack 
of loyalty grew out of what the 
players considered Queeg-like disci- 
pline. From morning whistle to eve- 
ning bed-check, no shirt-tails were 
permitted to flap. “We were treated 
like babies, not grown men earning a 
living,” end Clay Matthews com- 
plained. 

Strader, a hustling, strict discipli- 
narian, followed the nine-year rule of 
gentle, lenient Buck Shaw. Strader 
was sincere: he cracked the whip be- 
cause he believed that what he was 
doing would eventually rebuild a los- 
ing club, But perhaps his system was 
too sharp and sudden a departure from 
the easier days. At the end of the 
1955 season, several of the top players 
on the club said they would refuse to 
play again if Strader remained as 
coach. One veteran back drove his 
fist through a Baltimore hotel room 
wall. “If that man,” the back said, 
meaning Strader, “even so much as 
talks to me again, I'll do the same to 
him,” A rookie back challenged 
Strader to a clubhouse fight. Cooler 
heads stopped it. 

It has been stated here that some 
players “deliberately” created the in- 
compatibility. Morabito was well 
aware of this fact. Those players—at 
least those whose guilt could be 
proved—are not with the 49ers this 
season. ‘The management, not the 
players, will determine whether a 
coach is competent or not,’ Morabito 
said. 

But Strader was fired in December. 
His replacement, Albert, had been the 
49er quarterback from 1946, the first 
year of the club’s operation, through 
1952. Albert was a swashbuckler and 
a gambler, a nervy field general who 
often left his own caach, the fans 
and the 49er opponents dazed by his 
daring. As a coach, his sense of the 
unorthodox hasn’t changed—not yet, 
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anyway. When this season’s training 
camp opened, he said, “If I can’t win 
at least six games with this personnel, 
then I don’t want the job as head 
coach, T’ll know that either the NFL 
is too fast for me or I just hayen’t 
got it.” 

Frankie’s only coaching experience 
was part of last season as a 49er assis- 
tant coach and chief scout, and spring 
practice work teaching quarterbacks 
at Navy and Stanford, his alma mater. 
It seems like very little from which 
to draw the knowledge and the ex- 
perience he will need as head man. 

Fans wonder how things will go 
after coach Albert has given orders to 
quarterback Tittle for a while. When 
Tittle came to the 49ers in 1951, after 
the Baltimore Colts had folded, it was 
to make up for Albert’s one weakness. 
Tittle could pass long; Albert couldn't. 
After the 1952 season, Albert suddenly 
retired. Just as suddenly, he un- 
retired to play football in Canada. 

_The personalities of the two men are 
direct opposites. Albert is small, 
quick, swift of foot, gregarious and 
humorous. Tittle is lanky, drawling, 
introverted and often dogmatic. Al- 
bert tears into a project with the en- 
thusiasm and bite of a whirling pro- 
peller blade. Tittle studies situations 
carefully and moves cautiously. They 
make strange bedfellows. Yet the two 
of them are the entry, for 1956 at least, 
to calm the 49ers’ troubles. 

Albert said recently, “I know I’m 
one of the youngest coaches ever hired 
in the NFL. I wonder if I'll also be 
one of the youngest fired.” It is not 
an unreasonable question, 

Speculation on the 49ers’ future 
must also cover the orders by his 
doctors that Morabito “slow down” 
his pace. As a result, he has sold 


some of his stock. Originally, Tony 
owned 75 per cent and his brother 
Vie owned 25 per cent of the club. 
Since 1951, Tony has sold about 30 
per cent of his holdings, but that still 
leaves the two brothers with a 70 
per cent controlling interest. 

At least one segment of Bay Area 
folks hopes the 49ers’ troubles in- 
erease. That group, made up mostly 
of colleges and their alumni, have 
been hurt at the gate by the 49ers’ 
drawing power. They would like to 
get some of their paying customers 
back. “They're dead,’ Morabito says. 
“Tf that’s what they need in college 
football, they haven’t a chance. I may 
go, but the 49ers—never. This fran- 
chise is now part of the city of San 
Francisco.” 

Albert does have that much work- 
ing for him. He has a city full of 
football fans who want to be loyal 
both to the team and to Frankie. No- 
body dislikes him. His friends know 
him as a man who gets on his hands 
and knees to give his youngest daugh- 
ter a piggy-back ride, who bought a 
pair of roller skates so he could play 
on the sidewalk with his middle 
daughter, and who drops to his knees 
for bedside prayers with all three of 
the little Albert girls. Certainly a 
man with such patience and under- 
standing could smooth the troubled 
waters. 

People in San Francisco, knowing 
what Frankie is up against, are pull- 
ing for him, Now all he has to do is 
put all the parts together—the tough 
boss, the angry NFL owners, the 
hungry press, the edgy players and 
the unhappy fans—and keep them 
together. That’s all Frankie Albert 
has to do. 

—i— 


The Big Fights Jim Norris 
Wants To Make 


(Continued from page 19) 
champion, of course. Do I think he'll 
ever fight at 175 pounds again? I have 
no doubt he would—if the price was 
right. I don’t know whether Archie 
is kidding when he says he learned 
his secret of weight control from an 
Australian aborigine, but wherever 
he got it or however he may have 
thought it up, it’s a pip. He doesn’t 
seem to have any trouble at all slid- 
ing up and down the scale. And if he 
can pick up the kind of money I'd 
agree to pay him, I’m certain he'd take 
a match with, well, Chuck Speiser, for 
instance. 

“I've been asked if I’m interested 
in a match between Archie and Sugar 
Ray Robinson. I am not. Of all the 
matches I don’t want, that takes the 
prize. I don’t believe Archie wants 
it, either. But you know a match that 
would draw? Archie and Hurricane 
Jackson. For the light-heayyweight 
championship? Not necessarily. I don’t 
think Jackson could make the weight. 
But at catch-weights, it could be a 
real ball. 

“Meanwhile, I have a couple of shots 
in mind for Robinson. The middle- 
weight division is about the most 
active and promising of the lot with 
fellows like Charlie Humez, Gene 
Fullmer and Eduardo Lausse already 
up there and this young Rory Calhoun 
coming along. And, of course, there’s 


Carmen Basilio, if he wants to move 
up and fight Ray. 

“A natural among the lightweights 
would be a match between Bud Smith 
and Larry Boardman. It’s my opinion 
—as it is, I’m sure, of most boxing 
fans—that Boardman is the best 
young lightweight to come along in 
some time. 

“The best young featherweight I’ve 
seen is Cherif Hamia. I've already 
talked to Charlie Johnston about 
matching him with Sandy Saddler. 
A fight between them would put new 
life in a class that has been dragging. 

“Bantamweights have been scarce 
around here for a long time. Person- 
ally, I've always liked the little fel- 
lows and I'd like to cook up new in- 
terest in them. There are a number of 
good ones scattered around the world 
and even one meeting between two of 
the best of them, held in this country, 
eould dramatize them and, probably, 
set in motion a whole series of bouts. 

“The match I have in mind would 
be Mario D’Agata of Italy, the world 
champion, and Raul Macias of Mexico, 
recognized by the NBA as the North 
American champion. We could do a 
lot of business with those two in Los 
Angeles, where, with the large Mexi- 
oe, population, Macias is very popu- 
ar.” 

Is it permissible for him to dream, 
Jim asked. Yes, of course, But dreams 
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so often are in vain. Daydreams es- 
pecially. And the chances are that 
when Jim dreams of Marciano, it’s 
with his eyes wide open. Rocky never 
has said to Jim, as Jim was so quick to 
point out, that he will fight again. Nor 
has he said it to anyone else. What he 
has said to his friends is; “Never. 
Not even if I could get a quarter of a 
million dollars.” 

Rocky, away from the rigors of 
traming for the first time in years, 
and from the watchful eyes of Charlie 
Goldman, who always was sure to find 
the occasional salami, chocolate cake 
or hand of bananas the Rock would 
secretly buy and hide in the nooks of 
the old farmhouse at Grossinger’s, has, 
as they say in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country, eat himself satisfied. He has 
put on 30 pounds. Give him another 
year at that rate and his weight... . 
230 at the last call-over ... could 
easily mount to 260. If that happens, 
Rocky, no matter how restless he may 
have become, surely will not, go back 
to the ring. He has a fierce pride in 
himself, as he should have, Starting 
late in life, as the ages of prizefighters 
are measured, slow and awkward, 
heavy-armed and heavy-legged as he 
was, he became the champion of the 
world. No other heavyweight cham- 
pion ever worked so hard to achieve 
that peak. This includes Gene Tunney. 
Gene, too, slaved to fashion himself 
for the title but he started when he 
was only 18. Most fight fans, even in 
his time, thought Gene didn’t begin 
to fight until he came back to this 
country after World War I, The ones 
in Greenwich Village knew better. 
They remembered his beginnings in 
the neighborhood clubs in 1916 and 
how he fought the likes of Sailor 
Wolfe and Young Joe Borrell and 
Bobby Dawson before he enlisted in 
the Marines in 1918. 


Rocky was almost 23 when, after a 
brief spin as an amateur, he threw 
his first punch for pay. He never had 
an easy fight after he reached the big 
time until he knocked out Jersey Joe 
Walcott in the first round in Chicago 
six months after he had won the 
championship from him in the most 
gruelling, most exciting championship 
fight since Dempsey and Firpo in 
1923. And after that one-punch blow- 
down in Chicago, he didn’t have an- 
other easy fight. He couldn’t have, be- 
cause of the way he fought. He was a 
throwback to the London prize ring 
and the barges. Abe Attell has said of 
him: “The greatest fight anybody 
could want to see would be a finish 
fight between Marciano and Jim Jef- 
fries.” 

Would you, if you were Marciano, 
listen to the blandishments of Jim 
Norris, come next year. even if he 
offered you a quarter of a million dol- 
lars? If you, let us say, were enjoying 
life in your own home for the first 
time with your wife and daughter and 
had a small but snug fortune in the 
bank? And if you were aware... as 
you would be .. . that when you cut 
that quarter-million down with in- 
come taxes and expenses, it wouldn’t 
look so big? And after having some 
back trouble? Would you? 

Archie Moore? He's different. Arch- 
ie is a wandering troubadour. He has 
taken his fun where he has found it, 
which has been pretty much all over 
the world, and has spent his money 
along the way, Should he win the 
heavyweight championship, he’ll wear 
the crown gracefully, you may be 
sure, Should he miiss it, he’ll still be 


available, as Norris thinks. In the 
words of the eager entertainers who 
advertise in Variety. Archie has tux 
and will travel—and will bar no man 
who will get into a ring with him. 

Sugar Ray Robinson, on the other 
hand, isn’t long for the ring. He's 
looking for quick money. Some to ap- 
pease the Internal Revenue Bureau 
that has a lien on his earnings, some 
for walking around, When he started 
his comeback, he explained: “I've got 
plenty of money but it’s all tied up in 
my enterprises. What I miss is that 
thousand dollars in my pants pocket 
when I’m just walkin’ around.” 

Remember the old baseball saying, 
“Take two and hit to right?” That's 
what Ray has in mind. Take two and 
hit right out of the ring. But the two 
will have to be cut to his order—and 
will have to bring money. Ray is 
a magician with mittens. He’s won- 
derful. He’s amazing. But he knows as 
well as you do that there’s only one 
Bobo Olson. For these last two fights, 
he’s going to be cagey. 

Norris was right when he expressed 
the opinion that Ray doesn’t want to 
fight Moore. He doesn’t. He would like 
to fight Basilio... but, perhaps, some- 
one else first. Humez...Fullmer... 
Lausse? The choice could be difficult, 
even dangerous. One of them just 
might, ... 

But let's leave that to Ray and the 
Emperor Jones. Do you know the 
Emperor? His square name is George 
Gainford but Eugene O’Neill must 
have had someone just like him in 
mind when he wrote the play. The 
Emperor used to be Ray's manager 
of record, He isn’t any more. Ray has 
a board of five managers now. Ernie 
Braca is chairman of the board, An- 
other member, Joe Glaser, does most 
of the talking. But the Emperor is the 
one to whom Ray listens ... most of 
the time. The rest of the time, Ray 
listens to himself. And when it comes 
right down to the wire, Ray gets what 
Ray wants, 

Making a quick rundown of the 
lightweights, Norris said almost all of 
it when he said Larry Boardman was 
the best 135-pounder to come along 
in some time. Larry is out of Marl- 
borough, Conn., a town so obscure 
that he, not Rand and McNally, put it 
on the map. He is a blond German- 
Jew. managed and trained by his 
father, an old fighter of sorts, who 
since the New York Commission gen- 
erally frowns on fathers handling 
their offspring in the ring, had to get 
special dispensation to work in the 
boy’s corner in that state. Again, as 
Norris pointed out, Boardman got off 
the floor to take a decision over Smith. 
He came to national attention by way 
of television the night he flattened 
Pree Ryff in Madison Square Gar- 

en. 

The truth is, Frankie isn’t much of 
a fighter. and never will be, it says 
here, and his family should restrain 
him if he ever attempts to fight again. 
He boxes in the classic style but hasn’t 
much of a punch and, as they say 
around Stillman’s Gym, he cuts easy, 
Still, before Boardman, he never had 
been knocked out, or even knocked 
down. 

But this night in the Garden he was 
thrown in with a sawed-off Marciano. 
He stuck and moved, backed off, 
circled and came in again, but always 
Boardman was with him, throwing 
punches—some of them missing, some 
of them landing. When Ryff hit Board- 
man, nothing happened. When Board- 
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man hit Ryff, Ryff quivered all over. 
And when Boardman caught up with 
Ryff in the eighth round, Ryff . . . it’s 
not a pleasant thing to report .. . 
still was mumbling when Dr. Vincent 


Nardiello got him to St. Clare's Hos- 


pital, a block and a half from the 
Garden. 

Cherif Hamia, Norris’ choice among 
the featherweights, as well he might 
be, is a doll puss, with dimples, But 
ho one should be deceived by his ap- 
pearance. He is a tough kid and a well 
drilled, resourceful fighter. Hamia is 
from North Africa, whence so many 
good fighters have come, before and 
after Marcel Cerdan. Once, when he 
was, in prize-fight parlance, a baby, 
he was knocked out. So were some 
Sreat fighters when they were very 
young, but they got over it and so 
did Cherif and, in time, he became 
featherweight champion of France. 
He had three fights in this country so 
far this year and has won all of them 
handily. The last was with Miguel 
Berrios, a swarming, hard-punching 
kid. At the end of two minutes of 
the first round, Berrios had Hamia in 
trouble. In the last minute of the 
round, Hamia was in charge of the 
ring. In the fourth round, Hamia 
knocked Berrios down and, but for 
the eight-count, mandatory in New 
York save in championship fights, 
Berrios could not have survived. But 
im the fifth, so rapidly did he recuper- 
ate, he was belting Hamia about the 
ring until, in the last minute, Hamia 
pulled himself out of the switches and 
was belting him when the bell rang. 
That was Hamia’s last trouble spot 
and, at the finish, he received a un- 
animous decision. He had demon- 
strated as he had not had to do in 
previous fights here, that he not only 
can hand it out but can take it, too. 
And from an opponent of whom Harry 
Markson, Norris’ first lieutenant, has 
said: “If a boy is a bad loser in a bad 
fight, we don’t want him back, But, 
after the showing he made against 
Hamia, we'll take Berrios back any 
time he wants to box for us.” 

Within two hours of his departure 
from the ring that night, Hamia was 
on a ship bound for Le Havre and a 
boat train to Paris, where he now 
makes his home with his wife and two 
small children, But he will be back 
to fight, Norris hopes, Sandy Saddler. 

Once, when Saddler was a rising 
young fighter, and rising fast, a man 
Said to him: “Whenever you enter the 
ring, you are perhaps the most for- 
lorn looking person I’ve ever seen. Do 
you really feel as sad as you look?” 

“T don’t fee) sad at all," Sandy said. 

“Then why do you look that way?” 

And Sandy, with the boyish grin he 
lost so long ago, said: “I guess it’s 
just because I’m evil.” 

The boy aged slightly and became 
a man. He still isn't an evil man but, 
once the bell rings, he’s a bad man. 
His manager, Charlie Johnston, says 
his style in the ring was forced upon 
him by the troubles he has had fight- 
ing in the faraway places. In Caracas 
and Aruba and Buenos Aires and 
Honolulu and Manila and Havana and 
wherever else he has been ... and he 
has been almost everywhere, includ- 
ing London, Paris, Butte, Mont., and 
Akron, Ohio. Places where he has 
fought the local heroes and felt so 
very much alone, with every man’s 
hand against him, including the hands 
of the referees and the judges, that, 
in order to protect his interests he 
had to resort to such tactics as he 


found expedient. Charlie stops there, 
which is more than may be said for 
Sandy. Sandy has stopped at nothing 
short of taking a knife or a gun into 
the ring with him. 

As a result of his rough and foul 
fighting, as reflected on television 
across the country and in newspaper 
accounts of his skirmishes elsewhere, 
Saddler has been so roundly de- 
nounced that the promoters have 
shunned him and, in a manner of 
speaking, he has got lost. But Norris 
will use him, It is Jim’s notion that 
a large number of people, hoping for 
the best, would pay to see him in the 
ring with the dimpled doll puss. 

Norris’ enthusiasm for the bantam- 

weights is understandable to all those 
who also like to see the gnomes, pro- 
vided they can punch. Some of the 
greatest fighters the world ever has 
known were little men—George Dixon 
and Terry McGovern, before they 
grew into featherweights; Frankie 
Neil and Jimmy Walsh and Johnny 
Coulon; Kid Williams and Pete Her- 
man; Joe Lynch and Little Jack 
Sharkey and Bud Taylor. They had it 
all—speed and skill and punching 
power ,.. and enough guts to stock a 
heavyweight. 
_ The only little men now prominent 
im sports in this country are jockeys, 
bantamweight fighters virtually hav- 
ing disappeared from the American 
scene. But, as Jim says, if you look 
hard enough, you can find them in 
other parts. D’Agata, the Italian, for 
instance, and Macias, the Mexican. 

D'Agata, 30 years old and a native 
of Arrezo, is the first mute to hold a 
world championship in any division, 
In five years of campaigning as an 
amateur, he had 110 fights. Since be- 
coming a professional, he has lost only 
two engagements, both on decisions. 
One was to Robert Cohen, in ten 
rounds at Tunis in 1954. And it was 
from Cohen that he won the title at 
Rome on June 29, when he stopped 
the Algerian-born Frenchman in the 
sixth round. 

Macias, from Mexico City, has lost 
only one fight in three years of action. 
This was in an over-the-weight affair 
with America’s Billy Peacock whom 
he previously had flattened in seven 
rounds when they met at level 
weights. Recognition as the best ban- 
tamweight on this continent was con- 
ferred on him by the NBA when, in 
1955, he knocked out Chamrern Song- 
kitrat, Thailand police lieutenant 
(who must be the smallest cop any- 
where!) and former champion of the 
world, in San Francisco. 

If Norris is successful in bringing 
D'Agata and Macias together, he will 


have succeeded in a match that 
was scheduled for Rome in early 
1955. This match was postponed 


indefinitely when D’Agata, an in- 
nocent and, because of his affliction, 
an uncomprehending bystander at a 
quarrel between his mother and her 
partner in the ownership of a laundry 
in Rome, was shot in the stomach by 
the partner. 

Remembered from that near-fatal 
episode in the life of the new cham- 
pion is a cablegram sent by Macias to 
the Italian, the wording of which must 
have puzzled anyone who, having 
come upon it by chance, knew nothing 
of the strictly professional attitude 
that one fighter has toward another. 

“Sorry to hear of your accident,” it 
read. “Hope you recover soon so that 
we can have our fight.” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL CAN BE CLEANED UP NOW! 


tion that has been stirred up in the Pacific Coast 

Conference is that this could be the spark that has 
been needed to ignite a true cleaning up of college 
football’s house. 

There is little that anyone can feel proud of in the 
charges that have been leveled at great universities 
like California, USC, Washington and UCLA. It makes 
you feel queasy in the pit of your stomach to realize 
that these vast educational institutions have been 
dragged into the gutter by over-zealous football fa- 
natics. If ever there was a case of the tail wagging 
the dog, this is it. The game of football is hardly worth 
defacing the reputations of such schools, but more to 
the point, there is no reason why it should ever hap- 
pen. Let’s hope the havoe in the PCC at least serves 
the purpose of assuring that it will never happen 
again. 

We've been over some of this ground before, in our 
recent editorial about shamateurism. But it’s worth 
a second look, this time confining our discussion to 
football. The problem is simple; everybody wants 
good players and there aren’t enough of them to go 
around, consequently the bidding becomes so spirited 
that rules and regulations are fractured all over the 
place. Some of the fracturing is done by representa- 
tives of the colleges and universities, mostly athletic 
directors and coaches, but most of it is done by en- 
thusiastic alumni who want to be sure the old school 
wins the Homecoming Game and who derive a vicari- 
ous charge from recruiting the halfback who wins the 
conference championship. It’s the next best thing to 
being in there yourself, running and passing and kick- 
ing the ball out of bounds on the one-yard line. 

The trouble is, in their eagerness to land the hottest 
prospects, the procurers make deals and promises 
that inevitably bring on the kind of investigations we 
have been reading about these last few months. And 
the high school graduate who has been recruited finds 
that his first college course is an intensive one in the 
art and science of cheating. Which is, no matter how 
you wave the college flag or blow the band music, a 
shameful thing. 

What to do about it? The first step, it seems pain- 
fully clear, is for the college and university presidents 
to take charge of the game. Unquestionably it is more 
relaxing for the gentleman in the president’s office to 
pay no attention to football except on game days, but 
it ought to be abundantly clear by now that it isn’t 
safe. Each president should lay down the law to every- 


[i only good thing that can be said for the commo- 


body connected with the sport and make it plain that 
the regulatory code subscribed to by the school is 
going to be respected. Nor is it good enough to say 
that the alumni will simply take over the whole re- 
cruiting burden. Recruiting can’t go on anywhere, 
no matter who handles it, without it becoming common 
knowledge on the campus. If it can go on under the 
president’s nose without his finding out about it, the 
university probably needs a new president more than 
it needs anything else. 

With the presidents taking over, there ought to be 
universal agreement on a code of conduct. A sensible 
arrangement, in our view, would be for every “big- 
time” football school to give its players free tuition, 
board, room, books, laundry and medical care. In ad- 
dition, the player should be entitled to a part-time 
job working on the school property for which he 
would be paid not more than $75 a month. He should 
be required to work for the money but the hours 
should be reasonably set so as to give the player a 
fair opportunity to do his school work, fulfill his foot- 
ball obligations and have a little free time for recrea- 
tion. 

The player at a big-time school is entitled to this 
much. He helps bring in large sums of money at the 
gate and his contribution is certainly important enough 
to warrant consideration from the school. Further- 
more, the “consideration” should be open and above- 
board, free of any taint. It should not be under-the- 
table. 

With every player at every school receiving exactly 
the same aid, and with a grim army of college presi- 
dents seeing to it that the rule is obeyed, the high 
school graduate shopping for a place to go would be 
far more likely to select the school that is better for 
him. He would look for the school that would be most 
likely to offer the courses in which he happened to be 
interested. He would pick the school most convenient 
to him geographically. He would pick the school with 
the kind of campus atmosphere he liked. He wouldn’t 
be derailed by intriguing differences in the “free ride” 
offered football players. 

It isn’t utopian; it isn’t impractical. It can be done. 
You have got to start at the top and you have got to 
show that you mean business. But no great Ameri- 
can university has to hold still and plead impotence 
while great gobs of mud are flung in its face by foolish 
little men who think winning a football game is so 
important that it justifies tampering with the reputa- 
tion of a school and the character of a boy. 
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save up to °1.50 under 
newsstand prices! 


Sport Fans! Bring the exciting world of sports 
into your home with SPORT'S big bargain offer. 
You'll receive the next 16 fast-paced issues of 
SPORT for only $3, saving you $1 under news- 
stand prices. Send payment now and get 2 
EXTRA issues free, making 18 for $3. That's less 
than 17¢ a copy and you'll save a big $1.50 
under newsstand prices. So act now. Save now. 
Fill in and mail the attached card right away! 


(Offer good in U.S.A. only.) —— 


Tear out and mail the attached card today. No stamp needed. 
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pay now and get 2 
extra months FREE! 


Check here and mail this cord today. No stamp needed. 


Send me 16 months of SPORT for only $3.00. 
*Two EXTRA issues FREE if you send payment with order. 


| enclose $3 as payment in full. (_ Bill me. 
a 
(Please print) 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE ____ 


[] New Subscription. [_] Extend Present Subscription. SP10-56S 
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leagues in making the fewest errors for 
shortstops (in 150 or more games) in a 
single season. (Rizzuto made 14 in 1950, 


Reese 18 in 1949.) 
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234" magnum loads 


GAUGE 

114 0Z. SHOT 
GAUGE 

1% 0%. SHOT 
GAUGE 

1% 0Z. SHOT 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 
OLIN ATHIESON CHEMICAL COR 
NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


the original long range load with the short shot string 


Certain Super-X loads are 
available with Lubaloy (cop- 
perized) shot—exclusive with - 
Western. 
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When it comes to styling men’s shoes... 
nobody knows the game like Randcraft’s 
designers. These three, from our new line-up 
for fall, are winning applause from well- 
dressed men, coast to coast. Smart as a 
quarterback, they’re just as well-coached in 
comfort and fit, too! See your Randcraft 
retailer today for these and other high-scor- 
ing styles; buy a ticket to the game with the 


money you save! Cc 3 


Young Mens Shoes at Young Men's Prices: 
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SHOES FOR YOUNG MEN 


Single-Wi 
weos . 
Smooth Brown or Black 


RANDCRAFT JUNIORS 
to size 6—$6.95 and $7.95 
some styles higher 
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ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division of International Shoe kG St. Louis 3, Mo. Makers of Rand and Randcraft Shoes for men and boys; Poll-Parrot and 
campéroos Shoe or childre Trim Tred and Helter elter She for en. Star Brand and Hy-Test Work Shoes; and Official Boy Scout and Girl Scout Shoes 


